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Preface 


Study of the changing contents of education forms part of general 
thinking on the future of education, which is one of the many per- 
manent tasks entrusted to Unesco by the international community. 

For this reason, the General Conference decided at its twenty-first 
session that, as a follow-up to the symposium on desirable trends in 
educational content over the next two decades (Paris, 1980), Unesco 
would publish a study on ‘the evolution of educational content as a 
whole to meet the requirements of the world of work and scientific, 
technological and cultural progress'. The present work is the result of 
that decision. 

In order to prepare this publication the Organization commissioned 
five case-studies to be carried out on the content of general education 
courses in the twenty years to come in five countries: China (prepared 
by the National Commission of the People's Republic of China for 
Unesco), Hungary (prepared by Peter Szebenyi), the Netherlands 
(prepared by Johan C. van Bruggen), the Philippines (prepared by 
Minda C. Sutaria) and the United States (prepared by Dr Christopher 
Dede). Two specialists, Shapour Rassekh and George Vaideanu, both 
highly experienced in this field, were subsequently requested to make 
a study summarizing the information collected and thereby outlining 
the main trends to. be seen in curricula. 

Shapour Rassekh (Iran) holds a degree in economics and a doctorate 
in sociology; he was a teacher at the University of Tehran and was 
Secretary of State for Planning for more than ten years. He has written 
several studies on social planning. From 1980 to 1982 he was a con- 
sultant with the International Institute for Educational Planning 
(IIEP). 

George Vaideanu (Romania), Doctor in Educational Sciences and a 
teacher at the University of Jassy, was Director of the Bucharest In- 
stitute of Educational Research (1967-73) and subsequently Chief of 
the Structures and Content of Education Section of Unesco (1973- 
80). He is the author of a large number of works on the content of 


education, particularly the content of aesthetic education, the aims 
and methods of intellectual education, interdisciplinarity and educa- 
tional content in the context of lifelong education. 

Both men have not only gone through a considerable number of 
studies and a mass of information on education; they have tried to 
incorporate specifically educational issues in the even wider context 
of the major economic, social, cultural and moral changes that are 
taking place throughout the world and to discern their inevitable 
consequences for education. 

One can appreciate the value of this project, which should interest 
those responsible for drawing up curricula, teacher trainers and 
educators in general, in both industrialized and developing societies. 
While bearing in mind the diversity of the situations covered, the 
authors have, however, always emphasized the meeting points and 
possibilities for the exchange of experience. They have tried to place 
each country's curriculum specialists, teacher trainers and educators 
in a position to situate their own education system's present and future 
in the context of world problems so as to enable them to draw the 
conclusions they deem appropriate in each particular case. 

The authors undertook their work at Unesco's request, but they 
are responsible for the choice and the presentation of the facts con- 
tained in this book and for the opinions expressed therein, which are 
not necessarily those of Unesco and do not commit the Organization. 
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Foreword 


The sources used for renewal of the contents of education have in- 
crcased considerably in number and are receiving serious attention. 
Case-studies and recommendations made by conferences of ministers 
of education provide proof of the great importance education authori- 
ties and curriculum planners attach to the relevance of that content. 
Analysis of a wide range of literature (case-studies, comparative 
studies, final reports, resolutions passed by conferences of ministers, 
etc.) and a large number of meetings with Unesco specialists, re- 
searchers and education authorities in many countries have enabled 
us to evaluate desired changes and likely changes, projects that reflect 
a determination to improve and innovate and the difficulties that need 
to be overcome. Reflection on the education of the future has emerged 
as an integral part of the global projects for socio-economic and cul- 
tural development devised or launched in many countri in recent 
years. 

Not so long ago curricula were planned on the strength of single- 
subject studies carried out by specialized and relatively independent 
bodies. Such studies were piecemeal and concentrated on the hard 
facts to be introduced into the teaching-learning process for assimi- 
lation by the students. Nowadays attempts are increasingly made at 
global analysis of all sources likely to ensure the relevance of educa- 
tional contents, thereby endowing learning with a broader base and 
greater substance. We may therefore say that a new philosophy is 
emerging in the way contents are selected and organized. 

That is why we considered it essential to examine the socio-econ- 
omic and cultural context that will necessarily be the backdrop for 
any educational project in the years to come. Humankind's needs and 
aspirations and developments in science and technology are all factors 
that will influence education and on which education will, in its turn, 
be called upon to act. Admittedly, the situation differs so much from 
one part of the world to another that only case-studies would appear 
to be meaningful. And as far as the future is concerned the diversity 
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is intensified because of the different perceptions of world problems 
and of the solutions to them and the lack of correspondence between 
different countries or regions. While the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, for instance, in which the school population will very probably 
be shrinking, will be obliged to reduce the number of pupils per class 
and increase its educational facilities for adults, countries such as 
Brazil, India, Mexico and Nigeria will still be committed to the strug- 
gle against illiteracy and battling to provide schooling for all school- 
age children. However, even though the disparities between countries 
are and will continue to be considerable, the contents of education 
cannot in future fail to reflect certain developments, which we shall 
try to describe in broad outline. 

The first part of this work is therefore devoted to analysing major 
economic, social, scientific and cultural developments, with a view to 
determining their impact on the contents of education over the next 
two decades. It claims to be, however, not the fruit of original research 
but rather a distillation of the lessons drawn from some thirty years of 
worldwide experience in exploring the future, particularly the future 
of education. A summary of studies on this subject has been appended 
to the work, showing the variety of approaches adopted (imaginative 
forecasting, forecasting by extrapolation, constructive forecasting 
using models and scenarios, etc.) as well as the many different kinds 
of people who pursue this type of study (science-fiction authors, 
technocrats, humanists and so on). It suggests to us that we should 
adopt a fairly cautious approach in our future-oriented study, be- 
ginning with a realistic analysis of the present and recent situation in 
the world and in various regions of the world and going on, not to 
Present a hard-and-fast picture of human society in the year 2000— 
ues would be presumptuous on our part—but to discern the 
ecto, the factors at work and the powerful constraints that will 

all probability act on the future and to which the future itself cannot 
fail to react. 

Gee phe qur this investigation of the forces and facts 
EL nios me E vure with concern for objectivity, we have 
ie ord of Ed "ca speculative intention of discovering what 
ficlderable EN ee ee to be like as a result of some kind of 
way in which the pe Mee cun ie peg SE as ape ie 
changeable past. By highli Sang ix h th E = qug s 
underlying the factors SERE m ot the promises and threats 
eited THE directi i we have explicitly or implicitly indi- 
Eom on that human effort should take. In our view, 
Seit Rec mer forecasting; according to J. de Bourbon-Busct 
= uan a of Gaston Berger, the aim of 

e probable future but to prepare 
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for a desirable future and to aitempt to go even further: to make the 
desirable future probable. Despite the fact that the future is un- 
predictable and uncertain up to a point, it must be acknowledged that 
the unprecedented development of science and technology has 
endowed human freedom of action with very powerful means hum- 
ankind can use to mould its own future. Education obviously has a 
major role to play in this active construction of the future. It is even 
held by some that the erstwhile role of the economy as the dominant 
sector in industrial socicties will increasingly be assumed by education 
as a result of the third industrial revolution. We have therefore 
included in our review of the determining factors for the coming two 
decades an examination of the institution of education both as a de- 
pendent variable and as an independent variable likely to exert a not 
negligible influence on the ingredients that will go into the education 


of tomorrow. 
Starting from the premiss that man can influence his own future, 


we have, in the second part of the work, after attempting to describe 
the phenomena that arc used as factors of renewal in current educa- 
tion, traced the broad outlines of what the desirable contents of edu- 
cation should be. But. again, this work is not a presentation of the 
authors’ research and personal opinions: it is based on analysis of a 
large number of case-studies, the conclusions of educational re- 
searchers, recommendations made by ministerial conferences and an 
examination of international and national projects and experiments 
that are interesting even though of narrower scope. Nevertheless, we 
have not ignored our own experience in arriving at a particular con- 
clusion, adopting a position, underlining facts that hold a key to the 
future or determining priorities. 

Analysis of the studies published and of recommendations made by 
conferences of ministers has shown that, with the third millennium in 
sight, many countries have sct about preparing projects to bring the 
characteristics of their education systems more into line with social 
requirements and young people's aspirations. The measures taken and 
the schemes contemplated may differ, but, whatever the differences 
in situation, cducation will not be able to disregard certain events that 
will compel it to reconsider its responsibilities and add to its objec- 
tives. The progress of science, in particular, and the existence of 
contemporary world problems are beginning to act as common de- 
nominators in determining the contents of education. In presenting 
current trends we have attempted to highlight interesting experi- 
ments, provisional conclusions, original and effective approaches and 
lines of action that arc indirect but have proved useful. For instance, 
in analysing trends such as rejection of the three classic objectives of 
education or attempts to link the learning of science and technology 
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with the inculcation of a critical attitude to their values and applica- 
tions we have tried not only to forestall possible errors but also to 
indicate ways and means that are sometimes ignored becausc they are 
indirect or apparently less effective. 

Because of the magnitude of the field under consideration we have 
had to define our approach. Our study, then, centres on the contents 
of general education (formal education). But in adopting this main 
theme we found that it is becoming increasingly difficult for both 
those responsible for curricula and teachers to isolate the contents of 
education and treat them separately. 

Forty or fifty years ago the school could still be considered the 
chief, independent domain of education and the unique preserve of 
the teaching of science. Nowadays basic facts are learned outside the 
school, and a large proportion of new information concerning space 
or modern physics, technology and the arts is transmitted. through 
the media. What role should now be attributed to the school, and 
how best can we link the *curriculum' with the ‘co-curriculum’ or 
knowledge with the information acquired outside school? This ques- 
tion, which has doubtless been asked with greater or lesser insistence 
in other times, now needs to be answered. ; 

In some books and usually in official documents the word ‘content 
is used in the singular, doubtless to show that what is meant 15 a ser or 
connected system of objectives and knowledge specific to a certain level or 
a certain school in a given country. We have used a plural word con- 
tents of education) to emphasize that what is being dealt with are the 
contents not only of formal education but also of non-formal and 
informal education and, at the same time, to discard from the outset 
the idea of a single content, of a model that might progressively come 
to be regarded as suitable for all situations. It should be mentioned 
also that what is called ‘the content of education’ is in practice 
composed of a set of types of content (social sciences, natural sciences, 
ete.) that should be interdependent and balanced. 

This study is therefore devoted to the contents of school and out- 
Eam Ec piii ae analysis cannot ignore kr 
learn; that is, the aralle twi: ME pO 2 panum do and s d 
Volta nar d T e L gation, or sum of information received by 
NOS lega a a eae a Et 
e tontentsot Er me ja. Even if the dividing lines between 
of education in the nodu m education and the p 
fie "wo: actions E Ese Of the term arc not clearly defined, 

s are certainly situated on different levels; the dis- 


unction is a useful one for curriculum planners, for teachers and for 
non-teaching educators. 


On the delicate issue of possible curricula, we have taken the liberty 
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(out of a desire to encourage the inclusion of relevant and well-in- 
tegrated contents without overloading syllabuses—a real danger that 
could well jeopardize any attempt at improving the effectiveness of 
education) of suggesting a methodological framework for curriculum 
planning. The difficulty lay not in identifying new types of education 
or content but in sifting and ordering. At this stage of our work it was 
important to have criteria for selection, which made it necessary to 
begin by devising a new philosophy of education. To make our selec- 
tion we combined two sorts of screening: the aims of education con- 
ceived in relation to society and to the individual, and general indica- 
tors of the relevance of its contents as a set of principles and criteria 
produced by educational theory and confirmed by educational praxis. 
We developed a framework comprising ten types of content, which 
must be considered not as a model but as a methodological guide 
towards multidimensional, integrated and open-ended content, an aide- 
mémoire for curriculum planners at all levels. 

The preparation of young people for an unpredictable future that is 
different from the present prompted us to accord an important place to 
familiarization with world problems, forward-looking exercises and 
the new educational purposes to be introduced within the various 
types of content: education for peace and co-operation, education for 
participation and solidarity and so on. In order to avoid any divisions 
between the various types of content and educational activities 
(formal, non-formal and informal) particular care should be taken in 
connecting them (horizontally) and integrating them (vertically). In 
this way the school will be able more effectively to fulfil its role as the 
main structure for educating young people, a role that has been 
challenged by some writers precisely because it sometimes tends to 
concentrate on actual teaching and to avoid specific moral, political or 
civic problems or situations. While it is quite evident that in most 
countries the school will in the next two decades still be the essential 
structure for training young people, it is just as evident that it should 
evolve along with society. 

There is already a widespread feeling that the promotion of new 
contents (skills, values, attitudes, outlooks on the world) and their 
integration in curricula implies an extensive and searching re-cx- 
amination of the education system, since it affects structures, teacher 
training, attitudes and mentalities. We therefore included in our study 
an examination of the instruments essential for implementing trans- 
formation of the system, particularly the subsystems of educational 
research and the training of teachers and educators. 

Lastly, we would remind the reader that there are regional or 
international structures capable of organizing the collaboration 
needed for an approach to all the issues involved. It is the quality 
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of national approaches and the willingness of nations to engage in 
international co-operation that will eventually determine the success 
of the renewal of content desired by all Unesco's Member States. 
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Part One 


‘The sources 
of educational contents 
and their development 
from the present 
until the year 2000 


Introduction 


Every system of education is a living reality whose goals, structures, pro- 
cesses, contents and methods are influenced by two types of factors: 
external factors, or socio-economic and cultural sources, and internal 
factors, or the system's inherent dynamics. 

There is constant interaction between these two types of factors, 
the external factors being incorporated by the internal dynamic, which, 
in its turn, influences the receptivity of the system to external influ- 
ences. 

In this first part, we shall deal with the external sources of educational 
contents which, in the coming years, may well exercise greater influence 
than internal sources. 

Charles Hummel (1977) was right to say that the future of education 
depended more on external factors than on the endogenous elements of 
education systems. A number of arguments can be put forward to support 
such a statement. They include the decisive effect of economic growth or 
stagnation on the future development of education, the growing influence 
of political aims on the objectives of education systems, and the impact of 
scientific and technological progress on school curricula. It must also be 
admitted that in most cases the endogenous elements of education systems 
act more as obstacles than as factors conducive to necessary change in the 
systems in question. These internal sources are analysed in Chapter 6 of 
this study, which will deal with the inherent dynamics of education systems 
and, in particular, their capacity to resist change brought in from out- 
side. 

What we are going to put forward in the chapters which follow should 
not be seen as the fruit of original and independent research. It is a 
synthesis which tries tc take into account the lessons of over thirty years? 
world experience of prospective studies. The following are some of the 
lessons on which our synthesis will be based: 

e One of the first lessons is that greater importance must be attached 
to analysing the present *if we are to improve our understanding? of the 
future. There is agreement on this point between authors as different 
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as the American Daniel Bell (1973) and the Frenchman Pierre Chaunu 
(1975), and many others. 

e In detailed study of the present, particular emphasis must be put not 
only on the analysis of clear-cut trends (i.e. those which already exist and 
which are most likely to exercise some influence in the future) but also on 
identifying significant developments, those whose importance will soon 
become apparent. A dynamic approach is to be recommended here. Atten- 
tion will be paid to the problems to be solved, challenges to be met, con- 
straints to be submitted to or bypassed and also to aspirations which may 
determine the course of the future. 

e Nowadays, enlightened minds subscribe to the idea of a common des- 
tiny for the whole world. The global dimensions of. the major problems 
confronting mankind on all sides are increasingly acknowledged. For the 
next twenty years, however, realism requires that account be taken of the 
different levels reached by the different countries in their economic and 
scientific development, as well as of increased tension in the social and 
political contexts. Broadly speaking, the immediate future of the different 
societies can be divided into three categories: pre-industrial, industrial 
and post-industrial. The prospects for education cannot be identical in 
these three types of human societies. 

e Many prospective studies begin their analysis with a picture of the 
future society as far as it can be predicted. While refraining from putting 
forward a model which would be identical for all human societies, we 
shall analyse certain common tendencies, certain forces which can be seen 
at work in homogeneous groups of societies. 

e Despite the partly uncertain character of the future, it must be agreed 
that the unprecedented development of science and technology has placed 
very powerful tools at the disposal of human freedom, and that they can 
be used to shape the future of mankind. Education has a major role to 
play in this conscious construction of the future. It has even been suggested 
that while the economic sector has been dominant in industrial societies, 


the third industrial revolution might well usher in education as the domin- 
ant sector. 


eRejecting Utopian or idealistic conclusions and conservative views 
regarding the future, we would favour a realistic view, as has already 
been seen in the foregoing paragraphs. What we mean by realism is not a 
defeatist vision of history, for we still believe in human wisdom even if 
this wisdom can only be acquired through hardship and suffering. 

: This realism helps us to avoid the pitfalls of preconceived ideas and 
ideological orientations, and to rise above a Utopian or apocalyptic vision 
of the world and its history in the near future. The same realism leads us 
to take into account the rather conservative nature of education systems, 
which often take a long time to adapt to contemporary requirements. The 
period of twenty years does not seem sufficient to us for such an adaptation 
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to take place, especially if we bear in mind that education should from 
now on meet not only the needs of the individual and of society but also 
the challenges posed by the world’s present problems, which are so acute 
and widespread that they cannot escape the notice of any impartial ob- 
Server. 

In order to ensure a realistic approach, a set of hypotheses has at times 
been proposed for the future of the world, and the consequences of each 
hypothesis in regard to education and its contents are then inferred. Other 
people have used the term ‘conditional future’. It implies determining the 
type of adaptation in the world of education which should accompany a 
given change in the political, economic, scientific or technological contexts. 
These approaches seem to us to be of the greatest interest. On the other 
hand, we have doubts as to the usefulness, for prospective studies, of a 
classification of societies which is exclusively based on their political 
orientation (inter alia collectivist or liberal societies), for such orientations 
are obviously likely to undergo many changes. Moreover, it is open to 
discussion whether certain tendencies (such as the desire to ensure equal 
opportunities for access to and success in education) are not now to be seen 
in both collectivist and liberal countries which have reached similar levels 
of industrial development. 

At the present time, everybody, or almost everybody, agrees that the 
world has been living in a state of crisis for the past decade or so. There 
have been all kinds of clashes and conflicts, distortions and upheavals. 
This crisis has affected almost ali aspects of mankina’s life and activities, 
and few countries have so far been spared misfortunes that do not seem to 
be the prerogative of any particular system. 

In the developed countries, the crisis is most clearly seen in material 
aspects of life: the pace of economic development is slowing, poverty is 
spreading and unemployment now affects millions of families. Economists 
admit that they are at a loss to understand the real causes of this disas- 
trous situation. The usual explanations no longer fit. Could it be the 
difficulties of transition from what are known as the ‘second generation’ 
manufacturing industries to the advanced industries of the ‘third gener- 
ation’? Are we witnessing the collapse of the capitalist economic system? 
Could the repercussions of the successive oil price increases, especially 
those of 1973 and 1979, the overheating of the world economy in the 
1950s and 1960s, and lastly the excessive liquidity of this economy be 
regarded as the principal causes of the crisis? The answers are uncer- 
tain. (see Centre d'Études Prospectives ..., 1983; Institut Frangais de 
Relations Internationales, 1984 (annual); United Nations, Department, 
of International Economic and Social Affairs, 1985 (annual); World 
Bank, 1985 (annual since 1977). It is all the more difficult to explain the 
present crisis as it makes a variety of other forms, for example political, 
social, cultural and moral. 

3 zo 
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The countries of the Third World, with the exception of a privileged 
few, find themselves in a critical situation because of a decline in revenue 
and an increase in expenditure: unfavourable terms of trade for agri- 
cultural produce, customs barriers resulting from the protectionism of 
market economies for their industrial products, the decrease in official 
development aid and increase in defence and security spending. To these 
economic difficulties must be added the cultural, demographic and poli- 
tical problems which most of them have to face. 

A complex situation necessarily requires ‘complex thinking’, taking into 
account not only the multiplicity of problems but also the plurality of 
their causes and of the complex interactions between them. As the etiology 
of the crisis does not fall within our scope, we shall simply outline its four 
main aspects, which are demographic, economic and technological, socio- 
political and cultural, while at the same time stressing the interdependence 
of these different aspects. In fact it is not certain that all the different 
crises really started at the beginning of the 1970s. Some are of earlier 
origin and, to take the example of the population explosion, began a few 
decades previously. For the sake of consistency, however, our analysis 
generally starts with world events about ten or perhaps fifteen years ago, 


when necessary pointing out that a particular clear-cut trend had an 
earlier origin. 
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Population growth 


Recent history has witnessed unprecedented population growth in 
different areas of the world. While it took thousands of years for the 
world's population to reach the impressive figure of one thousand 
million in about 1830, less than a century was needed for another one 
thousand million to be added to this figure (1925). Since then, this 
growth rate has been constantly increasing, with a result that only 37 
years later the world had three thousand million inhabitants, and 13 
years after that in 1975 it reached the figure of four thousand million. 
In 1980, the figure of 4.5 thousand million inhabitants had already 
been reached (Peccei, 1981). 

The years after the Second World War were marked by a number 
of demographic changes of capital importance. 

One was a population explosion in the developing countries 
which was caused by both a considerable decline in mortality (especially 
of infants) and the maintenance of a high fertility and birth rate. The 
population of the developing regions as a percentage of overall world 
population sharply increased (see Table 1), leading some people to pre- 
dict that it might reach at least 80 per cent by the end of this century. 

Another resulted several countries beginning to operate birth con- 
trol and family planning policies made possible by scientific progress 
in the genetic field. Only a small number of the developing countries suc- 
ceeded in substantially reducing their population growth rate (e.g. the 
Republic of Korea). In other countries there was a slight decline in 
the average birth rate, as is shown in the Table 2. 


TABLE I World population divided into regions, from 1950 to 1985 
(in millions of people) 


Regions 1950 1960 1970 1980 1985 

World total 2504 3014 3684 4453 4842 
Developed regions 832 945 1047 1136 1173 
Developing regions 1672 2069 2636 3317 3 669 


Source: United Nations, The World Population Situation in 1983, New York, United Nations, 1984. 
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TABLE 2 Average birth rate for all the less developed regions of 
the world 
1960-65 1975-80 
40 per 1 000 33.6 per 1 000 
Source: United Nations, The World Population Situation m 1979, 


New York, United Nations, 1980 


It should be borne in mind that this last figure is more than twice 
the average for the developed countries. 

Third, in the developed countries the decline in both the birth and 
death rate sometimes resulted in a situation in which the rate needed 
to keep the population at existing levels was not reached. To cite only 
a few examples, the natural growth rate in 1980 was of the order of 
1.7 per thousand in the United Kingdom, 2.3 per thousand in Swit- 
zerland, 4.7 per thousand in France and 0.7 per thousand in 
Sweden (United Nations, 1981, p. 74). 

The result was that between 1950 and 1975 the annual population 
growth rate was only 1.1 per cent in the developed regions, whereas 
the less developed regions witnessed an annual increase of the order 
of 2.2 per cent. 

One result of this difference in growth rates was a considerable 
rejuvenation of the population in the Third World in contrast to an 
ageing of the population in the developed countries of the world, 
Table 3 clearly shows what distinguishes developing countries from 
developed countries in regard to the age structure of their populations 
and the percentage of ‘dependants’. 

We know that more than half the population of the countries of the 
Third World consists of people under 20 years old. This and the 
Percentages given in Table 2 make clear the burden borne by 
adults in such countries, where young people are continuing their 
studies, and consequently remaining outside the world of work, for 
longer and longer periods of time. 

Finally, a new 
were four importa 

First, 


wave of international migrations occurred. There 
nt developments in this area in the 1970s. 
» there was significant migration of qualified labour to the oil- 
producing countries which form part of the developing world. 
According to a United Nations report on the social situation in the 
the world (1982), between 3 and 4 million foreign workers went to 
the countries of the Middle East during the 1970s. 

Second, restrictions were imposed by the developed countries on 
the Immigration of workers from the less developed countries. 
According to the same United Nations report, from the beginning of 
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Age structure of the population in the world and its different 


‘TABLE 3 

regions in 1950 and 1980 (in ",,) and dependants expressed as a 

percentage of the population aged between 15 and 64 

1950 1980 ", of dependants 

Regions e = - 

ots 15-63 — 65> 9-14 15-64 — 65 1950 1980 
World 35.1 59-6 5.3 35.6 58.6 5i 67.9 70.6 
Developed regions 27.8 64.6 76 23.0 65.6 1g 54.8 52.6 
Developing regions 38.8 $7.1 4.1 40.0 56.2 3.8 75.2 77.8 


Source: United Nations, The World Population Situation in 1983, New York, United Nations, 1984 


the 1950s to the beginning of the 1970s more than 30 million foreign 
workers immigrated to Western Europe.' Since the mid-1970s, net 
immigration to Western Europe has only slightly increased, partly as 
a result of a marked slowing down in economic growth and increases 
in unemployment which have made it necessary to apply restrictions 
on immigrant labour. : 

Third, another wave of migrations was the result of political pres- 
sure, religious persecution and similar situations. The dramatic case 
of the ‘boat people’ is an eloquent example of this kind of migration. 
In 1983, the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) gave the figure of ro million political refugees through- 
out the world, adding that thirty years ago, the number of people 
obliged to leave their countries for political reasons was only 1.5 
million.? 

Finally, extreme poverty or hunger as a result of drought or other 
natural calamities, such as those which have occurred recently on the 
African continent, gave rise to another type of mass population move- 
ment during this period. 

There can be little doubt that this more or less enforced mobility 
has important psychological and moral repercussions for the people 
concerned: all kinds of mental disturbances, home-sickness, the loss 
of traditional values without assimilating another code of ethics or 
another mode of life. These impose on education a responsibility 
which is both very delicate and very difficult, that of enabling the 
immigrants to adapt to a new environment without cutting them off 
from their cultural roots. 

Following the Second World War urbanization was also instru- 
mental in bringing about a major population redistribution, especially 
in the developing countries. The United Nations report on the world 
population situation in 1977 shows that the annual urban growth rate 
in the less developed regions of the world between 1950 and 1975 was 
more than double that of the more developed regions (4.4 co; ed 
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TABLE 4 Urban population as a percentage of total population, 
from 1950 to 1985 


Regions 1950 1960 1970 1975 1980 1985 
World 29.4 33.6 37.0 38.3 39.9 41.6 
Developed regions 53-6 60.3 66.4 68.7 70.6 73-4 
Developing regions 17.4 21.4 25.3 27.1 29.4 31.8 


Source: United Nations, The World Population Situation in 1983, New York, United Nations, 1984. 


to 2.2 per cent). Everywhere in the Third World, urbanization is 
continuing at a pace which far outstrips the real capacity of existing 
towns. Megalopolises are fast being constructed whose management 
costs have become prohibitive.? 

This rapid urbanization has weakened the rural and agricultural 
sector as people leave the rural areas for the towns and urban em- 
ployment and towns in turn encroach on arable land within their 
jurisdiction, and make it necessary to increase imports of food. This 
process of urban expansion, like other processes which are almost 
impossible to reverse, such as deforestation, desertification, soil 
erosion and other factors in the loss or degradation of arable land, is 
one of the causes of the food crisis and in some cases famine which 
has now begun to affect a part of the Third World.* 


EFFECTS ON EDUCATION SYSTEMS 


The effects of these population movements, which affect both the 
Structure and the dynamics of the populations concerned, on the differ- 
ent education systems have been numerous. We shall now deal with 
some of the most important. 

, First, the school enrolment explosion started in the 1950s and con- 
tinued in the 1970s and the beginning of the 1980s, although at a 
slower pace than during the previous decade. This growth was par- 
ticularly marked in secondary and higher education, as can be seen in 
Table s. 

This quantitative explosion was bound to affect the quality of 
education, especially in the countries of the Third World. Despite 
this quantitative explosion at all levels of education in the developing 
countries, there are still large numbers of children of school-going 
age who are not enrolled; a problem to which must be added the 
long-standing problem of millions of illiterate adults. 


Table 5 also sheds light on another interesting point, which is that 
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TABLE 5 Average annual enrolment rate at the three levels of education 

Primary Secondary Higher 

education education. education 
Regions = 

1965- 1971- 1970- 1965- 1971-  1970- 1965- 1971-  1970- 
70 7 82 70 77 82 70 77 82 

Developed countries 0.7 -1.2 -0.58 23 23 -0.58 72 4: +3.75 
Developing countries 4.2 4.0 49 81 6.2 8 116 Bı 13.1 


Source: Unesco, Unesco Statistical Yearbook, 1980, Paris, Unesco, 1980; Unesco Statistical Yearbook 1984, Paris, Unesco, 1984. 


the declining birth rate in the developed countries has led, during the 
past few years, to the closure of a considerable number of primary- 
school classes and, consequently, to a decline in the demand for 
teachers in these countries. 

Next, in the developed countries, where the percentage of the adult 
population is much higher in proportion to that of the youthful 
population (see Table 3), there was a growing awareness of the 
importance of adult education within the framework of lifelong edu- 
cation. 

Third, we have already noted the fairly rapid growth rate of the 
urban population both in the developed and developing regions. This 
accelerated ürbanization often resulted in less interest being taken in 
the rural world and in a strengthening of the urban orientation of 
school curricula, which are not always suited to the living conditions 
and the needs of children from rural areas. 

Fourth, urbanization makes education increasingly expensive, pri- 
marily because of the higher cost of urban infrastructures and, in 
some cases, the higher qualifications of teachers working in towns. 
Developing countries have had to devote a considerable part of their 
slender resources to financing the now inevitable expansion of their 
education systems. Some of these countries have even devoted as 
much as s to 7 per cent of their Gross National Product (GNP) to 
this sector. It is obvious that they will find it very difficult to exceed 
this level of expenditure on education, although the need to improve 
the quality of education might often require further investments. Al- 
though average expenditure on education in 1977, expressed as a 
percentage of GNP, did not exceed 4.3 per cent for the developing 
countries overall, Africa spent 5.2 per cent, a proportion which is 
comparable to that spent overall by Europe and which is almost ex- 
orbitant. Table 6 clearly shows the constant increase in per capita 
expenditure on education during the period 1965-80. 

Fifth, these population movements also made the host countries 
realize the need for their education systems to cater to the require- 
ments of the new arrivals. Authorization has sometimes been given 
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TABLE 6 Public expenditure on education per head (in United States 
dollars) during the period 1965-80 


Regions 1965 1970 1975 1980 
18 
World total 38 57 ma 2. 
Developed countries 87 137 264 s 
Developing countries $ 7 19 3 


Source: Unesco, Unesco Statistical Yearbook 1980, Paris, Unesco, 1980; Unesco, Unesco Statistical Yearbook 
1984, Paris, Unesco, 1984. 


for the language of origin of the immigrants to be used in the basic 
education of their children. Sometimes, the geography, history and 
other aspects of the society and culture of origin have also been 
included in the curriculum (for example in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries). This situation has led to renewed interest in scientific study of. 
the question of bilingualism (see, for example, Fitouri, 1983). 

Lastly, population growth in the last few decades has led to the 
introduction in many countries, especially in Asia, of population and 
birth-control education (see Unesco, 19785). In the same way, prob- 
lems of under-nourishment and malnutrition have led to the organi- 


zation in some places of nutrition education courses, but these are 
still at an experimental stage. 


STABLE POPULATION LEVELS OR 
CONTINUING POPULATION EXPLOSION? 


According to certain estimates, 
Increase until the end of the ce 
Per cent. The population gri 


the world population will continue to 
ntury at an average annual rate of 1.8 

owth rate of the developed regions 
will decline still further, 


while the present growth rate will be 
roughly maintained in the developing countries, as can be seen in 
Table 7. 


the annual population growth 
rop from 1.1 per cent between 
1975 and the year 2000, while 
will be the same in the two 


regions and 

With rega 
levels, 
the i 


79 per cent in the developing regions. 

rd to the fprecasting of school enrolment at the different 
Unesco made a projection (Table 8) which clearly demonstrates 
mmensity of the task to be accomplished from 1980 to 2000, 
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TABLE 7 Total population (millions) and population growth at the 
world and regional levels 


Population forecast for the year 2000 Annual growth rate 

United Global ted Global 

Nations Report Nations Report 
World 6254 6351 1.8 1.8 
Developed regions 1 360 I 323 0.7 0.6 
Developing regions 4 894 5028 2.2 2.1 
Source: based on United Nations forecasts and The Global 2000 Report . . . (United States, 1980-81)" 


especially in the developing countries,. where school enrolment must 
increase by 163.6 million at the primary-school level, 120.2 million at 
the secondary-school level and 23.1 million in higher education. 

The urbanization process is another aspect of demographic trends. 
According to a United Nations forecast (United Nations, Department 
of International . . ., 1980), the urban population expressed as a per- 
centage of the global population will increase, between 1975 and 2000, 
from 69.8 per cent to 81.8 per cent in the developed countries, and 
from 27.2 per cent to 40.4 per cent in the developing countries. The 
urban growth rate for the developed regions during the same 25-year 
period will be of the order of 40 per cent, whereas the corresponding 
rate in the developing regions will be more than 157 per cent. 
According to The Global 2000 Report (United States, 1980-81, p. 12); 
in these latter regions about 400 towns will pass the one million in- 
habitants mark. 

This rapid urbanization, primarily caused by the continuing exodus 
from the land, will clearly have important implications for the educa- 
tion systems in these regions. An increase in the average unit cost of 
education is to be expected and, as a result, greater pressure on edu- 
cation budgets; there will also be an increase in the size of urban 
schools and, perhaps, a greater number of pupils in each class, and 
possibly a decrease in the staff-pupil ratio. The quality of education 
is bound to suffer as a result. Can the mass media be used to solve the 
problem? This is a proposition which invites scepticism for a variety 
of reasons. 

As far as international migration is concerned (whether in search of 
employment or political asylum), the selective and protectionist 
policies applied by the rich countries have helped to slow it down or 
stop it altogether (this, however, is not true of illegal immigration) in 
these countries, but the influx of migrants has continued unabated 
into the developing countries. The widening gap in standards of 
living between the developed and developing countries, and the 
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threats posed by the unstable political climate in the contemporary 
world certainly do not help to reduce migratory movements of workers 
or refugees.® 

The demographic changes that have just been predicted for the 
coming years will also affect educational content. Population edu- 
cation might be given more space in curricula, and the need to adapt 
education systems to the specific needs of migrant workers or 
refugees will perhaps be even more keenly felt. The balance between 
rural- and urban-oriented content may be abandoned in favour of the 
latter. Instead of constantly increasing the duration of compulsory 
schooling as is now done, attention will perhaps be given to the 
possibility of creating several cycles of education, each lasting for a 
shorter period than the previous one, which will succeed one another 
throughout the lives of the students. Educational content will then 
have to be revised in the light of this new concept of lifelong educa- 
tion. 


SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS 


The study of statistics on population does not only reveal clear trends, 
but also elements indicative of great changes which will have conse- 
quences we cannot yet foresee. Among the most significant of these is 
the tendency of average life expectancy to lengthen, this trend being 
particularly noticeable in the Third World where life expectancy is 
still far less than that of highly developed societies. 

Table 9 shows not only changes in life expectancy in the recent 
past but also future prospects in this area. 

In many countries, increased life expectancy has recently coincided 
with a tendency to retire workers, employees and civil servants early 
as a way of reducing unemployment. As a result, elderly people face a 
long period of retirement which cannot be adequately occupied with 
day-to-day activities. Futurologists are of the opinion that the future 
will bring ‘a reduction of the debilitating effects of ageing which result 
in, for example, senility, heart disease and arthritis' thanks to progress 


TABLE 9 Changing life expectancy at birth 

1950-55 1975-80 1995-2000 
World total 47.0 57.5 63.9 
More developed regions 65.2 71.9 73-7 
Less developed regions 42.4 55.1 62.5 


Source: United Nations, World Population Prospects as Assessed in 1980, New York, United Nations, 1981. 
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now being made in medicine and public health. There will thus be a 
need in the coming years to devise new forms of activity for this 
significant section of the population, in addition to the activities with 
which it is already familiar: for example, studies (inter alia in free or 
open universities, or in universities of the “Third Age"), cultural ac- 
tivities, domestic employment and hobbies. There is already talk of a 
self-help economy and of the possibility of elderly people actively 
participating in the work of the social or humanitarian voluntary 
organizations. 

Lowering of the retirement age has its drawbacks. It is a costly 
policy, and some countries therefore tend to push back retirement age 
(the United States Congress, for example, has decided to increase 
retirement age to 66 for workers born after 1943, and to 67 for workers 
born after 1960 (IFRI, 1984, p. 61). It also encourages many retired 
people to seek employment on the black market. It is thus open to 
question whether early retirement is an entirely positive factor in the 
creation of jobs for young people. 

The increasing ability to apply both quantitative and qualitative 
methods of birth control must be seen as another promising de- 
velopment. Increasingly effective means of birth control are being 
devised which are less and less hazardous to health. There is also 
a prospect of using scientific methods not only to determine the 
biological state and health of the foetus but also to correct abnor- 
malities and apply eugenic remedies, if necessary, before the birth of 
the baby. 

Biotechnology offers astounding possibilities of character selection 
and emphasizing specific human capacities. It also has important 
social and moral implications which will soon have to be given serious 
attention (see Felden, 1981; Kahn and Wiener, 1967; Sasson, 1984). 

The large-scale migrations of workers and refugees will not only 
have considerable effects on the economic structures and achieve- 
ments of the host countries, they may also create political and social 
tensions in these same countries (OECD, 19838, p. 48). It can also be 
predicted that these migrations will lead to more frequent inter-ethnic 
marriages. Such developments may result in the enhancement of the 


sense of individual identity and may also encourage greater knowledge 
of other peoples and other cultures. 
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NOTES 


1. For the points of departure and destinations of these international migrations 
see United Nations, Department of International Economic and Social Affairs, 
(1980, Ch. 6). For the percentage of immigrants in the total population of 
individual countries (from 6, 7, and 8 per cent respectively in the United Kingdom, 
the Federal Republic of Germany and France, to 25 per cent in the region 
comprising the Persian Gulf and North Africa), sec United Nations (1983, pp. 
65-6) and the following table: 


Estimated number of migrant workers in a number of regions 


Regions Year arabe in 
Western Europe 1981 6279 
South American region 1974 2870 
Arab region 1980 2822 
West African region 1975 1 280 


Source: ILO, World Labour Report, Vol. 1, Geneva, ILO, 1984 


2. The study by the International Labour Organisation (ILO, 19846), gives the 
following details as to the number of refugees: 

e The United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) had been 
officially informed in 1981 of more than 8 million such cases, 

o This same commissioner protects about S million people in Africa, 2.5 
million in Asia, 0.6 million in Western Europe and 0.3 million in South America. 
eA commission for refugees in the United States of America, applying the 
less restrictive criteria of the Organization of African Unity (OAU), concluded 
that in 1981 there were 12.6 million refugees in the world, of which more than 8 
million were political refugees and nearly 4.6 million displaced persons, without 
taking into account ‘resettled’ persons. Half of these 12.6 million people had 
found refuge in African countries. 

3. The United Nations Concise Report on the World Population Situation in 1983 gives 
a list of the world's twenty largest cities for cach pf the years 1950, 1970 and 
1980. Here is the list of the world’s most populous cities for 1980 and their re- 
spective populations expressed in millions: Tokyo-Yokohama—17; New York and 
north-east New Jersey—15.6; Mexico City—15; São Paulo—12.8; Shanghai— 
11.8; Buenos Aires (greater)— 10; London—10; Calcutta—9.5; Los Angeles 
and Long Beach—9.5; Rhine-Ruhr—9.3; Rio de Janeiro—9.2; Bei-jing—9.1; 
Paris—8.8; Bombay—8.5; Seoul—8.5; Moscow—8.2; Osaka-Kobé—8; Tien- 
Tsin—7.7; Cairo-Gizeh-Embabeh—7.3; Chicago and north-west Indiana—6.8. 

4. The International Conference on Population and the Urban Future (Rome, 
1-4 September 1980) foresaw the possibilty of 25 megalopolises with more 
than ro million inhabitants by the year 2000. Only 5 of these megalopolises 
will be in the developed regions, the rest being situated in developing coun- 
tries. 

5. The most recent projections by the 
Population Situation in 1983, give the ¥ 
in the year 2000: 6,123 million will be the world total, with 1 
developed regions and 4,851 million in the developing regions). 


United Nations (1982, quoted in The World 
following figures for the world’s population 
,272 million in the 
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6. According to a more recent projection by the United Nations (1982, p. 148); 


published in 1982, the annual growth rates of the urban population from 1980- 
1985 and from 1985-2000 are given as follows: 


Regions 1980-85 1985 2000 
World total 2.8 2.8 2.8 
More developed regions 1.4 1.3 I.I 
Less developed regions 4.0 4.0 3: 


. It is thus not surprising to see that in the world population projections the highest 
annual growth rate is predicted for Africa (2.9 per cent), followed by Latin 
America (2.7 per cent), and Asia and Oceania (1.9 per cent). See United States, 
1980-81, p. 9. 

3 According to the Director-General of Unesco, (M'Bow, 1982), 20 million workers 
now live outside their countries of origin, and 10 million refugees have also been 
forced to leave their countries. For the extent and development of international 
migrations, see Concise Report on Monitoring of Population Trends and Policies, 
submitted by the Secretary-General of the United Nations to the Population 
Commission, 18-20 January 1984. 
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After thirty years of unprecedented economic growth, the world 
entered a crisis in the mid-1970s from which it is still struggling to 
emerge. Several factors have been held responsible for the new state 
of affairs, such as the rise in the price of oil, the industrial world's 
main energy source; inflation due to the excessive liquidity of the 
Western economic system and the consequent introduction of price 
control policies or other anti-inflationary measures; the two monetary 
crises of 1971-72 and 1979, which led initially to widespread currency 
fluctuations and subsequently, because of rising interest rates in the 
United States, to a marked appreciation in the US dollar, the main 
currency used in international trade; and, lastly, the heavy indebt- 
edness of the Third World and the sharp decline in productive invest- 
ment in that part of the world. 

Some writers take the view that technological change and the re- 
structuring of industry are at the root of the present crisis (CEPII, 
1983). 

‘The present period of crisis and instability, after decades of relative 
stability in growth rates and in world economic structures,’ can be 
interpreted as a transitional phase between two industrial revolutions’ 
(CEPII, 1983, p. 4). It is a time of progression from ‘traditional’ 
manufacturing industries such as textiles, steel, motor vehicles, 
machine tools, shipbuilding, etc., which are already in decline,? to 
new, high-technology industries such as electronics, computer 
technology, robotics, nuclear power and biotechnology, which are 
booming. Quite clearly, the transition is not easy. A great number of 
problems, including unemployment and social tensions, are being 
generated in the process. 

In our view, however, technological change and the start of the 
third industrial revolution cannot fully account for the current econ- 
omic crisis. The policies of growth at all costs, pursued after the end of 
the Second World War, are certainly responsible in some measure for 
triggering off the crisis. They generated unprecedented inflation 
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which inevitabiy led to recession when countered with sudden aus- 
terity measures. The situaticn was exacerbated by an inordinate ine 
crease in public spending and real wage rises in excess of the rate of 
increase in productivity. The allocation of a substantial volume of 
resources te the military sector ($120 to $130 in the 1980s for every man. 
woman and child on earth) was bound to make matters worse. The 
rise in oil prices in 1973 therefore merely added its weight to a number 
of other factors that had already made the situation extremely critical. 

There is one point to be made before embarking on a systematic 
study of the prominent features of economic development over the 
past ten years. In economics, the cause and effect relationship is not 
one-way or one-to-one; the effect reacts in turn on the cause. The 
events in question must thezefore be viewed in terms of interaction. 

The first development to be noted is a sharp decline in the rate of 
growth of production in all the major economic regions between 1973 
and 1983 and a concurrent reduction in the rate of expansion of inter- 
national trade (see Table 1I). 

Since the second oil shock (1979), 


the world economy has 
become entrenched in a deep and prolong 


ed recession. What distin- 


TABLE 11 Medium-term growth trends in the worid economy 
(average annual rate of growth over a five-vear period)! 
Gross domestic product International trade 
Period Win ^ Dose TE ai 
erio World NP E Developing World Non-oil 
economy XEM Beaks countries exports exports 
1960-64 5.7 54 6.2 6.7 6.6 6.6 
1962-66 5.7 5.6 6.4 5.3 7.0 6.6 
1964-68 5.8 5.5 73 5.5 8.3 8.0 
1966-70 5.6 5.2 74 6.2- 9.0 8.8 
1968-72 5.6 5.1 6.4 7.2 9.5 9.8 
1970-74 4.9 4.2 6.9 6.8 8.7 9.6 
1972-76 4.1 34 6.3 6.0 6.7 7.6 
1974-78 3-4 2.6 555 4.9 43 5.5 
1976-80 3.9 3.6 4-1 4.8 5.4 6.3 
1977-81 3.0 2.8 3.3 3.8 3.2 4.4 
1978-82 2.6 2.3 2.9 3.2 2.9 4.0 


Source: United Nations, World Econome Surtev, 1981-82, Current Trends and Policies im the World Economy, 

P: 10, New York, United Nations, 1982 i 

1. According to the United Nations World Economie Surtey for 1 
result of a brief recovery. “1 

as a whole and the developed market economies, 5.5 per cent for the 

c 2.9 per cent for the developing countries, while the volume of world 

imports increased by 9 per cent. 
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guishes the recent recession from those occurring before the Second 
World War is the accompanying inflation. On the one hand, there has 
been excessive liquidity for a variety of reasons and, on the other, the 
increase in productivity and hence output has been inadequate. Efforts 
to counter this inflation through restrictions on credit or consumption 
or by means of other austerity measures have failed to remedy the 
situation. Indeed, economic stagnation has become more severe, re- 
sulting in large-scale unemployment which rapidly exceeded the 
ominous rates of 6, 7 and 8 per cent, even in the developed countries 
(where there were 32 million unemployed in 1983) and in 1983 
reached peaks of 12 to 13 and even 14 per cent, as shown in Table 
12. 

it shouid be added that this general unemployment was by no 
meens confined to the developed market economies. The situation 
was and still remains more serious in the Third World, where there 
was imported unemployment in addition to the chronic problem of 
underemployment (see Tables 13 and 14). 

It should be noted that many present-day economists consider that 
the world economv entered a new long-rerm cycle of economic stag- 
nation and depression some years ago. 

‘Next, the decline in output in all regions, the recession, and the 
steep rise in oil prices were some of the factors leading to a worsening 
of the indebtedness of states, especially in the less developed regions 
of the world. The external debt of those countries? is currently put at 


TABLE 12 Selected developed market economies: unemployment rates, 
1976-1983, as a percentage of the civilian labour force 


Country or country group 1976-80 1980 1981 1982 1983 

Major developed market economies — 5.3 5.6 6.5 8.0 9.0 
Canada 2,7: 75 7.6 11.0 13.0 
France 5.3 $.3 73 8.3 9.5 
Germany, Federal Republic of 3.4 ger 4.8 7.6 9.0 
Italy 7.1 7-4 8.5 9.0 9.5 
Japan 2.1 2.0 2.2 2.2 2.5 
United Kingdom 6.4 73 10.6 12.0 12.5 
United States 52 7.0 7-5 9-7 10.5 

Other economies 
Belgium 8.2 9.4 11.7 13.9 14.5 
Denmark 5.7 6.1 8.1 9.1 9.0 
Ireland 8.5 8.3 10.3 iit 14.0 
Netherlands 43 47 7.5 10.4 13.0 


Source: United Nations, World Economic Survey, 1983. Current Trends and Policies in the World Economy, p. 
103, New York, United Nations, 1983. 
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TABLE i3 Open unemployment: developing regions, percentage of 
labour force (1980) 


All developing countries 6.0 
Latin America and Caribbean 

(low-income countries) 8.1 
Latin America and Caribbean 

(middle-income countries) 5.6 
Africa and Middle East 

(low-income countries) 14.8 
Asia (middle-income countries) 3:4 


Source: ILO, World Labour Report, Voi. 1, Geneva, ILO, 1984 


TABLE 14 Preliminary estimates of unemployment and 


underemployment in developing countries, 1975 
(in millions) 


Region Toial Total 
unemployment underemployment 

Asia 18 168 

Africa 10 53 

Latin America 5 28 


Source: ILO, Employment, Growth and Basic Needs, Geneva, ILO, 1976. 


over $700,000 million, which according to World Bank estimates re- 
presents 33.8 per cent of their GNP and 135.4 per cent of their ex- 


ports. The deterioration in the balance of payments, especially in the 
"Third World, is another aspect cf this new and complex situarion (see 
Table 15). 


Many Western societies are living beyond their means. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that external or internal state borrowing in mos: 
developed countries is on the increase. 

Fourth, one of the basic trends in recent years has been the increas- 
ing interdependence of all national economies. It was awareness of 
this trend that prompted the United Nations in 1974 to adopt a Dec- 
laration and a Programme of Action on the Establishment of a New 


International Economic Order. The declaration called for the aboli- 
tion of the present international 


eri economic system with its inequality, 
domination, dependence, narrowly selfish interests and 
fragmentation, 

and its replacement by an order ‘based on equity, sovereign equality, 
interdependence, 


common interest and co- 
€ir economic and socia] s 
the New International 


irrespective of th 


operation among all states, 
The object of 


ystems’. 
Economic Order is to bring 
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TABLE I5 Balance of payments on current account, by country groups, 
1978-84 (billions of dollars) 


Region 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984' 
Developed market 

economies 313 -57 —41.7 =5.5 -5:5 =03 —35-5 
Developing 

countries — 34.0 10.6 35-9 -4LI —102.8 -76.2 —53-5 
Centrally planned 

economies -6.2 -—03 1.6 3.5 16.8 19.9 19.0 


1. Preliminary estimates. 


Source: United Nations, W'orld Economic Survey. 1981-82, New York, United Nations, 1982, and the same 


survey for 1985- 


about a radical change in the structure of the international economic 
system so that the developing countries are in a much stronger posi- 
tion for self-reliant rather than dependent development. 

It is still too soon to assess the practical consequences of the Dec- 
laration and the Programme of Action. Countless articles have 
been written on the subject over the last ten years (United Nations, 
1980) and it has'given rise to numerous conferences, agreements, 
resolutions and decisions. Decision-makers in Third World countries 
have become deeply aware of the need for endogenous; self-reliant 
development and it is now common practice to question imported 
models of development. 

Although little progress has been made towards establishing the 
New International Economic Order, steps have been taken in 
the United Nations Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD) and the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) and other international bodies to assist in stabilizing basic 
commodity prices; increasing the export value of such commodities, 
diversifying industries in developing countries; establishing a system 
of compensatory financing to support basic commodities, etc. Thè 
New International Economic Order will also certainly have repercus- 
sions in sectors other than the economy, and attempts have been made 
to examine its implications for the reform of education systems, 
especially in the developing countries (see Oxenham, 1982; Sanyal, 
1982). 

Another development i 
developing countries. Alth 


s the increased economic dependence of the 
ough they account for over two-thirds of 
the world population and gi per cent of agricultural employment, 
these countries produce only 44 per cent of the world's food. This 
kind of dependence, aggravated by the natural disasters and social 
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upheavals afflicting many developing countries, has placed id 
countries at a considerable disadvantage compared with certain larges 
scale producers and exporters of agricultural produce. Whereas in the 
past the developing countries were net exporters of foodstuffs, they 
now import nearly so million tons of wheat, while international food 
aid does not even amount to one-tenth of the quantity imported. ] he 
world community has not yet succeeded in building up sufficient 
stocks of cereals to protect itself both against price fluctuations and 
against the possibility of widespread famine. However, the persistence 
of the old international economic order has created an acute problem 
of agricultural surpluses in some regions such as Europe; in ather 
areas, millions are suffering from hunger. It must be rensgnized, 
however, that certain developing countries have made praiseworthy 
attempts to diversify their agriculture and increase the output of basic 
foodstuffs so as to keep the spectre of famine at bay. These countries 
are thus creating a more solid basis for their industrialization efforts 
and provide an encouraging example for the rest. 

The decline in i 


development Strategy recommended that the rich countries should 


ertain less developed countries for 
of the world's most flourishing businesses) 
have obviously made it more difficult for those countries to achieve 


As far as industriai Production is con- 
cerned, the share of Third World countries is still less than ro per 


» itis estimated that 
orld industrial Production 
vorld trade; go per cent of 
»untries. The imbalance in 
and the unfavourable situ- 
€pt in the case of oil) are promi- 
Present world economy. In 1980, the five domin- 
ant economies (United States, France, Federal Republic of Germany, 

d for 39 per cent of world trade 
3 49 per cent share of world 
urrent prices and exchange rates) (CEPII, 1983, 
P. 141). Growth in trade among developing countries, a major objec- 
co-operation since the 1960s, has not yet made 
ade within the Third World at present repre- 
of the total exports of those countries (United 
A study of the share of each developing region 
(in 1980) shows that these regions as a whole 
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do not even account for one-quarter of the total (Latin America, 6 
per cent; Africa, 4.5 per cent; Middle East, 7.2 per cent; rest of Asia 
excluding Japan and China, 7.2 per cent; total, 24.9 per cent). 

Taking only the figures for exports, the world total came to 
$1,964,000 million at current prices in 1980. The respective shares of 
the rapidly developing countries and the rest of the Third World 
come to only 5.3 and 6.8 per cent of this total (CEPII, 1983, pp. 92- 
3). These figures show clearly that in this as in other branches of the 
world economy, the developed countries are really in control and can 
easily impose their own ‘law’ unless the developing countries achieve 
an awareness through appropriate means of their potential for collec- 
tive self-reliance and their ability to negotiate on an equitable basis 
with the developed countries. 


DANGER OF EXHAUSTION OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


Industrialization has led to an increased rate of exploitation of 
non-renewable natural resources, which generated fears in the 1960s 
that these resources might ultimately be exhausted. There were re- 
sources that seemed to be available in great abundance, but we now 
have to consider some of them, in particular, land, water, air, 
energy and forests, which, because their supply is not unlimited, will 
create major problems for the future development of the world 
economy. 

Land: The Global 2000 Report (United States, 1980/81) notes 
that most good quality land has already been cultivated and that an 
increase of more than 4 per cent in such cultivated land between now 
and the end of the century cannot therefore be expected. In the early 
1970s, a hectare of arable land supplied the needs of 2.6 persons. In 
the year 2000 the same surface will have to support 4 persons. These 
projections are borne out by forecasts of the Food and Agriculture 


Projected arable area in various regions—in millions of 


TABLE 16 
hectares 
1971-75 1985 2000 
Industrialized countries 400.3 392.2 399.1 
Centrally planned countries 414.5 417.5 420.0 
Less developed countries 662.0 706.0 723.5 
World 1 476.8 I 513.7 > 1 538.6 


Source: United States, 1980/81, Vol. Il, p. 97- 
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Organization of the United Nations (FAO). The ratio of cultivated 
arable land to the number of inhabitants, which was 0.37 hectares in 
1975, will probably drop to 0.25 hectares by the end of the century 
(FAO, 1981, p. 66). . . 

Water: 'The world consumption of water is expected to increase by 
200 to 300 per cent by the end of the century (see, inter alia, the 
Doxiadis projection referred to in The Global 2000 Report). Although 
there would appear to be sufficient water in the world to meet the 
enormous demand that will exist in the year 2000, regional shortages 
and a deterioration in the quality of water in many regions of the 
world are foreseen. It should be noted thar the demand for water is 
growing in the less developed regions of the world, the very regions 
where the supply of fresh water for human consumption or for irriga- 
tion is already inadequate. Even in the industrialized countries there 
is likely to be keen competition between various uses for water (to 
increase food production, to supply new energy systems, TQ: SHEE 
growing industrial needs, etc.) and in some regions an aggravation of 
the shortage of water. Furthermore, water pollution by hydrocarbons 
and other chemical substances exacerbates the situation we have just 
described. 

Air: The United Nations Environment Programme (UNEP), 
established in 1973, draws attention in its 1980 report to a very high 
concentration of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere which, aside from 
its harmful direct effects, could bring about a considerable increase in 
world temperatures, thus upsetting the whole ecological balance. 
Urban expansion, the increase in the number of modern means of 
transport (aeroplanes, cars, etc.), waste gas from factories, etc., will 
not improve this state of affairs in the years ahead. Switzerland's 
forests are already jeopardized by air pollution of this kind. 

Energy: For a number of years, and especially since the publication 
of the famous Club of Rome report, The Limits to Growth, people 
have been predicting what Harold Shane calls the cwilight of the pet- 
roleum era in the relatively near future. While The Global 2000 Report 
is optimistic on the availability of non-combustible mineral resources, 
it predicts a persistent shortage of energy and persistently high prices, 
uncertainty regarding the substitution of new energy sources for oil 
(oil will still be the main source of energy in 1990, providing 46 to 47 
per cent of the world's total energy supply), and an inability of the 
capacities for the exploration and production of new oil reserves to 
keep pace with rapidly growing demand.* 

A great deal is being expected at present from the continual im- 
provement in conservation and energy-saving measures. Recent ex- 
perience, in the wake of the first energy crisis, has shown how effective 
such measures can be. Other Promising indicators are: the develop- 
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ment and technical improvement of the mining, transport and use 
of coal; the increasing contribution of the petrochemical industry to 
improving basic coal technology; the wider use of non-conventional 
geothermal, solar, wind and other sources of energy; the search for 
alternatives to current nuclear reactor projects (Kahn et al., 1978), 
expresses the hope that nuclear fusion will soon begin to replace 
nuclear fission, since the risks of radioactivity in the case of 
fission are still relatively high); and the development of hydraulic 
energy. 

Forests: Norman Myers (see Peccei, 1981), has estimated that the 
world's forests are being destroyed at a rate of 50 hectares a minute. 
According to some specialists, one-third of the trees that existed in 
1882 had been cut down by 1982. The Global 2000 Report notes that 
if present trends continue, the forests in South Asia, Amazonia and 
Central Africa will have been halved by the year 2000. The decline in 
the developing regions as a whole will be about 40 per cent, and in 
the industrial countries only 0.5 per cent. 

The serious problems of deforestation, desertification, soil 
erosion, etc., that the developing countries will still have to contend 
with over the next two decades will severely impede their efforts to 
achieve self-sufficiency in food (see Lenoir, 1984). The European 
countries are at present exposed to rain that has been polluted by 
various chemical agents emitted by factories or cars, and this has 
already done considerable damage to forests in certain technologicaily 
advanced countries, including Switzerland and the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

Since the alarm was raised regarding the exhaustion of natural 
resources and the pollution of the environment, many scientists and 
rescarch institutions have endeavoured to find adequate solutions to 
the depletion of non-renewable resources and their recycling and the 
deterioration of the environment, with a view to helping to restore 
ecological balance. Quite substantial progress has been made in prac- 
tical terms, for example the launching of major projects to combat 
pollution of the marine environment and air pollution in cities, to 
recycle waste water, etc. Internationally, the setting up of UNEP is a 
further sign of the growing awareness of the vital importance of the 
ecological issue. 

Futurist studies based on a realistic approach (see Freeman and 
Jahoda, 1978) mention a number of promises that might be fulfilled 
by advances in science and technology in the near future. Although 
the more advanced part of the world, the northern hemisphere, w^. 
continue to be the main producer of surplus food during the next .ew 
decades, there is a strong chance that improved irrigation together 
with the use of organic fertilizers and appropriate methods and tech- 
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niques will lead ro a marked increase in agricultural production in the 
semi-arid regions around rhe tropics. 

"The forecasts for non-combustible mineral resources are not really 
disquieting, but the need to use them sparingly and to increase the 
amount of recycling is generally recognized. There will therefore 
probably be an upsurge in research with these two ends in view (Free- 
man and Jahoda, 1978, note by way of example that 40 per cent of the 
world supply of copper already comes from recycling). On the basis 
of current technological Progress, it should soon be possible to exploit 
minerals deep under the sea, and there is no reason why mankind 
should not later find a means of exploiting extraterrestrial resources. 

Ideas and practical Proposals concerning the consumption of the 
world’s living resources are quite plentiful. For example, there is the 
World Conservation Strategy worked out jointly by the International 
Union for the Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources 
(IUCN), UNEP and the World Wildlife Fund (WWF) (Geneva, 
1980) which, if implemented, would at least halt the losses that the 
world has been incurring since the beginning of the industria! age. 


CRISIS OR RENEWED ECONOMIC GROWTH? 


Optimists are few and far betwee 
immediate future of the world ec 
the world €conomy has entered 
one of growth at too slow a pace 
Serious disequilibria such as 
indebtedness, the impoverishm: 
Even Herman Kahn, 
coloured glasses, has 
three-quarters of man 
Prosperity characteris 
1979, p. 19). 

Given these Prospects, 
changes in both the structu 
economy. New models of v. 
and articles have been wri 
model depends on a basi 
model starts with the ide 
throughout the world so 
tries (see Herre: 


n when it comes to discussing the 
onomy. Most economists think that 
either a long period of stagnation or 
to remedy unemployment and other 
balance of payments deficits, state 
ent of most of the Third World, etc. 
who almost always sees the future through rose- 
no hope that the poor majority who constitute 
kind can reach before the year 2200 the level of 
tic of post-industrial economies (Kahn et al., 


many economists have suggested major 


te and the functioning of the international 
arious kinds have been Proposed and books 
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as compared with the rich, while preserving the environment and the 
world's natural balances. J. Forrester and D. Meadows (Meadows et 
al., 1972) based their model on the assumption that there are physical 
lirnits to economic growth, while their Club of Rome successors (Mes- 
arovic and Pestel, 1974) lay greater stress on the limitations within 
each major region and the need to switch from the pursuit of un- 
differentiated, exclusively quantitative, exponential and cancerous 
growth, as in the past, to a policy of ‘organic’, harmonious and 
balanced development, backed up by the real interdependence of aii 
parts of the world (see Cole, in Freeman and Jahoda, 1978; Richard- 
son, 1981). 

Although these models are interesting and contain a great dea! of 
useful information on possible future trends, we cannot confine our- 
selves to them because of their prescriptive character. We shall con- 
sider, instead, what seems to be a realistic rather than an ideal vision 
of the future, as contained in a number of studies based more on an 
examination of the trends of economic development in different re- 
gions of the world. We shall focus in particular on studies such as the 
OECD's Interfutures study (OECD, r979), France (1980), the annual 
World Bank World Development Reports and International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) studies. 

We shall begin with development prospects in both developed and 
developing countries. They seem at present to offer little reassurance. 
Many factors have combined to turn into something structural the 
relative or total stagnation that initially seemed to be a temporary 
setback. These factors include: restrictive and deflationary monetary 
policies, insufficient productive investment, productivity more or less 
stationary, the protectionist trade policies of so many developed 
countries, the marked decline in international co-operation to finance 
development programmes in the Third World, state indebtedness, 
especially in the Third World, which in present circumstances is 
impeding the expansion of trade between the developed and de- 
veloping countries and is thus preventing economic recovery on both 
sides, and the lack of willingness to make any change in the present 
international division of labour on the part of the countries best placed 
to do so. 

We have already noted that the annual rate of growth of the worid 
economy dropped from 5.7 per cent in 1960-64 to only 2.6 per cent 
in 1978-82. There is no sign for the time being of any reversal in this 
downward trend, in spite of the slow improvement in the situation in 
the United States and Japan. Table 17 gives a clear picture of recent 
trends in GDP growth. 

To give an idea of the gap between these two major regions, it 
should be noted that the developing countries account for only 
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TABLE 17 GDP growth, 1960-82 (percentages) 

Region 1960-73 1973-79 1980 1981 1982 

Developing countries 6.0 5.1 3.0 2.0 1.9 

Industrial countries 5.0 2.8 1.3 1.0 0.2 


Source: World Bank, World Developmnt Report 1983. 


$2,231,000 million (23 per cent) of the total world GDP of $9,626,000 
million. 

The projection made by the American team working on The Global 
2000 Report (United States, 1980-81) concerning annual average GNP 
growth rates in various regions of the world, calculated by means of 
complex simulation techniques, shows that while this growth rate can 
be estimated at 2.3 per cent per year for the world as a whole during 
the period 1975-85, it will drop to I.5 per cent per year in the period 
1985-2000. 


OECD (1979) researchers also rule out the possibility of strong 
growth for OECD countries durin, iod i 


change in values that is tending to 
undermine the Productivity ethic, etc. 
this state of the world economy is 


5 not look as though it can diminish in the 
Dext few years for various reasons which include technological change, 
the increasing use of robots, the sharp expansion of capital-intensive 
industries that lend themselves to automation (for example, the 
military industries) and the relative saturation of demand for basic 
commodities in the advanced countries (for example foodstuffs or even 
certain industrial goods such as textiles, some kinds of tools, etc.). 
The International Labour Organisation (ILO 


t 


tion shown in Table r8 for the availa 


“TABLE 18 

Region 1975 1980 1985 1990 2000 
Developed countries 520 550 576 596 639 
Developing Countries 1 125 1245 1381 1534 1907 


Source: ILO, World Summary, Vol. V, Gencva, ILO, 1977. 
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In other words, on the basis of present trends, the number of jobs 
to be created between 1980 and the end of the century works out at 
89 million for the developed countries and 662 million for the less 
developed countries. In the Third World, concealed underem- 
ployment and unemployment and the fact that independent and self- 
reliant development at a sufficiently fast pace seems improbable in 
the near future make this task all the more Herculean. 

International trade expanded considerably in the 1950s and 1960s 
and at a faster pace than the rise in world output, but during the 
1970s the rate of increase in exports, especially those from developing 
countries, showed a marked decline (see Table 19). 

In addition, the terms of trade (except in the case of energy) have 
deteriorated since 1979 for countries exporting raw materials. Since 
1979, the recession has hit world trade as a whole. World exports 
grew by only 1.5 per cent in 1981 and actually declined (by about 2 
per cent) in 1982 (World Bank, 1982, p. 26; 1983, p.9). 

The share of the developing countries in world exports of mer- 
chandise decreased considerably between 1955 and 1980 (27.3 per 
cent in 1955; 21.4 per cent in 1980) (World Bank, 1982, p. 26). This 
contraction of Third World exports has led to a worsening of the 
burden of debt which they have been contending with for several 
years. It is estimated that this debt and the interest it has accrued 
now exceed the very high threshold of $700,000 million ($686,000 
million in 1984 (World Bank, 1985)). We know from sxperience that 
the customary expedients such as ‘rescheduling’, i.e. spreading out 
debt repayments over a longer period, do not provide an effective 
remedy. On the other hand, non-repayment of debts, with the ensu- 
ing chain reaction, could result in a collapse of all market economies. 
The entire world financial system must therefore be reorganized. 
Various proposals have already been made, for example higher prices 
for the raw materials exported by developing countries (Leontief et 
al, 1977), a new approach to development financing in the Third 
World (the Independent Commission on International Development 
Issues/Brandt Commission), a lowering of interest rates (appeal by 


ase in the value of Third World 


TABLE 19 Annual average rate of incre: 
exports (at constant prices) 
Years Growth rate 
D 
1965-73 bts 
Laas e -0.5% 


1980-82 


Source: World Bank. 
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the IMF), an agreement by creditors to forgo repayment of debts by 
the poorest countries, etc. The matter of the variable interest rates on 
half the medium-term external debt of the developing countries is 
another problem to which solutions are being sought. 

The insufficient solvency of the developing countries is obviously a 
major obstacle to the development of world trade and hence to the 
expansion of output in the developed countries. 


PROMISES OF THE FUTURE 


The trends discernible in the world economy are not all adverse. Some 
favourable long-term trends are: 


(a) the substantial industrialization efforts in most Third World 
countries; 

(b) the fairly successful efforts of some of them to find more 
outlets for their manufactured goods on the-world export market; 

(c) some measure of growth in trade among the countries of the 
South; 

(d) the introduction of the first arrangements to enable the world 
to move towards the New International Economic Order; 

(e) the gradual realization in both developed countries and the 
"Third World of the need for some co-ordination of economic policies 
to promote a recovery and to end or alleviate the world economic 
crisis. 

"These various 
detail. 


The Brandt Commission's North-South report (Independent Com- 
mission..., 1980, p. 172) states that the share of the developing 
countries in world manufacturing remained stable at around 7 per 
cent in the 1960s. It subsequently rose to 9 per cent in 1977. In the 
period 1970-76, their manufacturing output grew at 7.5 per cent per 
year—more than twice as fast as in the industrialized countries of the 
OECD. All the same, industrialization in the Third World has been 
and still is very uneven. In addition, the increase in industrial output 
was much slower between 1976 and 1980: 4.4 per cent in the de- 
veloped market economies, 4.8 per cent in the developing countries 
and 5.35 per cent in the centrally planned economies, figures that 
obviously do not warrant undue optimism about the future. 

Some countries, both large and small, such as Taiwan, Singapore, 
the Republic of Korea and Hong Kong, have succeeded in breaking 
into the international manufactured goods market. As noted also in 
the Brandt Commission’s report (p. 174), manufactured goods are 
looming larger in the total exports of developing countries (10 per 


points deserve to be considered in somewhat greater 
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cent of non-fuel exports in 1955, 20 per cent in 1965 and over 40 per 
cent in 1975). However, most of these exports come from only a few 
countries, eight of them accounting for 78 per cent of the total exports 
of manufactured goods from the Third World to the OECD countries 
between 1970 and 1976. 

In the first half of the 1970s, the South's exports to the South grew 
faster than exports to the North, which was a reversal of the trend in 
the 1960s (Independent Commission . . ., 1980, p. 175). They reached 
22 per cent of the South's total exports and 32 per cent of their exports 
of manufactured goods. A recent OECD study (19835) indicates that 
in 1981, 60 per cent of the exports of the non-oil-producing develop- 
ing countries went to the industrial countries, 8 per cent to oil- 
producing countries, 25 per cent to the non-oil-producing developing 
countries and 7 per cent to the Council for Mutual Economic Assist- 
ance (CMEA) countries, which is further proof of the increase in 
South-South exports. This augurs very well for the future. 

In the present world climate, it will obviously take a long time to 
establish the New International Economic Order. However, we must 
mention certain arrangements that have already been made and that 
hold promise of progress in that direction. For example, new donors 
of aid have appeared on the world scene. In 1981/82, the countries 
adhering to the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) allocated the equivalent of $8,180 million to PDA (public 
development assistance), that is to say 21.9 per cent of total world 
PDA (OECD, 19835, Table 12).5 Positive steps were taken by certain 
developed countries on behalf of the poorest countries under the 
‘generalized system of preferences’, for example, a system that accords 
preferential treatment to some countries without demanding re- 
ciprocity. We should also note the rapid development and relative 
strengthening of the system of multilateral institutions for the 
financing of development, the gradual development of international 
codes of conduct, regarding technology and transnational corpora- 
tions, for instance, and the initiation of procedures to stabilize raw 
material prices by various means such as the application of different 
kinds of international agreements or the creation of joint funds to 
finance the buffer storage of such products. Within the developing 
countries, efforts have been made to diversify production in the pri- 
mary sector, to take over some of the processing of raw materials, to 
reduce imports and to expand exports. This has led the IMF experts 
to forceast a further decline in the annual current-account deficits of 
those countries: from $109,000 million in 1981 to $56,000 million in 
1983 and finally to $50,000 million in 1984 and 1985. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT AND THE 
STRUCTURE OF THE LABOUR FORCE 


As far as production is concerned, one of the basic trends is related to 
the composition of the world's labour force. According to ILO figures, 
the percentage of the labour force in the major economic sectors 
changed in the period 1950-81 in the world as a whole and in the 
developed and developing regions as shown in Table 20. . 

"These figures show clearly that between 1950 and 1981, the agricul- 
tural labour force declined in percentage terms everywhere, especially 
in the developed countries. The expansion of the industrial sector 
was much more pronounced in the Third World, while the services 
sector grew rapidly in the advanced countries. Table 21 gives a more 
detailed picture of the distribution of the labour force among the differ- 
ent sectors of economic activity in eight countries at different. levels 
of development. 

In the centrally planned economies, however, it should be noted 
that there was a particularly rapid increase in the labour force in the 
secondary sector owing to an all-out industrialization effort, while 
employment in the services sector was neglected by comparison (ILO, 
1984, p. 90). 

Some data from the United States shed light on the situation in 
highly industrialized countries. Of the 17 million jobs created in the 
United States between 1970 and 1980, 90 per cent did not involve the 
manufacture of material objects but the provision of information, the 
transmission of knowledge and services in general. In addition to 
computers, some other new technologies that can generate a con- 
siderable amount of employment are: biotechnology, the development 
of new sources of energy, the exploitation of the resources of outer 
space and the seas and oceans, etc. (see Naisbitt, 1982). In 
the next few decades, we may therefore expect a transition in the 
advanced countries from an industrial economy to a tertiary society, 
while in the developing countries industrialization and the concentra- 


TABLE 20 Percentage breakdown of the world labour force, by sector 
Agriculture Industry Services 
1950 1970 1981 1950 1970 1981 1950 1970 — 1981 
World 64 51 — 16 23 — 19 26 — 
Developed regions 38 


: 0 19 10 30 38 34! 32 44 56 
Developing regions 79 67 59 8 16 20 12 18 21 


1 These figures refer to developed market economies. 
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tion of labour in the secondary sector should continue for some time 
to come. 

Another trend discernible in the advanced countries is the emer- 
gence and development of a self-service economy (see Gershung, 
1979). Following Schumacher (1976), some writers such as T offler 
and Naisbitt have predicted the decline of large-scale enterprises and 
a tendency towards the decentralization of activities. This could also 
prove to be one of the major trends of post-industrial society. In the 
last ten years, two-thirds of all new jobs in the United States were 
created by companies with fewer than twenty employees (see Naisbitt, 
1982, Preface). Nevertheless, a comparable development seems 
unlikely in countries now in the process of industrialization, where 
factors conducive to concentration will persist for another few 
decades. 

Naisbit's book on ‘megatrends’ or major world trends also 
stresses that the uncontested authority of the ruling 'technostruc- 
ture' cannot survive in a society in which information is no longer 
a monopoly of the rulers. Other writers have put forward other 
arguments to show that the company of the future will be based on 
the real participation of the workers in the life of the enterprise, a 
development closely linked to the democratic nature of the political 
environment. 

The development of technology is clearly not the only factor in- 
fluencing the structure of employment. Social change is a further vital 
factor. For example, the increase in leisure time and leisure activities, 
the general introduction of social security provisions and different 
kinds of insurance, the increasing attention given to physical health in 
present-day societies and growing public sensitivity to the quality of 
the environment have led to an expansion in the tertiar ctor that 
could not have been predicted solely on the basis of technological 
progess. 

In the years ahead, we are certain to witness an expansion, at least 
in the developed countries, of the ‘quaternary’ sector, which includes 
the knowledge industry, research and development, and scientific and 
artistic creation. Table 22 gives some indications of the extremely 
rapid development of the R&D sector in recent years. 

In the two most powerful countries, the United States and the 
Soviet Union, the number of scientists and engineers engaged in re- 
search came to 673,000 and 1,411,200 persons respectively in 1981. 
In a work dealing mainly with the United States but ap- 
plicable in general to the technologically most advanced countries 
(Sheppard and Carroll, 1980), it was predicted that the service sector 
would account for about 70 per cent of all employment by the vear 


2000. 
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TABLE 22 Personnel engaged in research and development activities 
in the period 1969-81 in some developed countries 
(index 1969 — 100) 


1981 


1969 1975 1979 
Belgium 100 138 — 
United States 100 — Dn 120 
France 100 — 127 — 
Federal Republic of Germany — 100 138 163 171 
100 175 196 — 
100 P 186 — 
100 = 152 160 
100 — 152 168 


Source: Unesco, Unesco Statistical Yearbook 1983, Paris, Unesco, 1983 


In this connection, Isaac Asimov, the well-known science fiction 
writer, says that the twenty-first century may prove the great age of 
creativity, with machines finally replacing human beings for the exe- 
cution of all monotonous tasks. Computers will take care of the run- 
ning of the world and humans will finally be free to devote their 
time to what they alone are capable of doing, that is to say creating 
(Sheppard and Carroll, 1980, p. 10). 

To sum up, the following is a list of the social consequences of 
technological progress and specifically of automation and information: 
replacement of manual tasks by observation activities, with a con- 
comitant change in the work environment; elimination of dangerous 
and unhealthy tasks; increase in the efficiency, quality and homo- 
gencity of production; decrease in the number of jobs calling for 
unskilled workers, an increase in skilled employment and a widening 
of the gap between these two types of employment; decline in the 
importance of intermediate control (and hence a change in the hierar- 
chical structure of business); possibility of decentralization of produc- 
tion‘ into small units; need for the systematic retraining of all staff; 
impact on the number of jobs (it has been argued that there will be 
unemployment in the short term, new jobs in the medium term and 
finally leisure time in the long term); transfer of new jobs from the 


secondary to the tertiary sector. 


IMPACT OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
ON EDUCATION SYSTEMS 


y fast pace in the 1950s 


While educational expenditure grew at a ver 
d to grow at a rather 


and 1960s, it stabilized thereafter or continue: 
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sluggish pace and even showed a downward trend in some cases, owing 
to the economic recession. 


Table 23 confirms this observation, in spite of a slight improvement 
between 1980 and 1982. . 

'This new situation has obliged education systems to make savings 
and keep their unit costs as low as possible. In some cases alternatives 
have been sought, such as new sources of educational funding like 
parents, communities, companies, trade unions, etc. . 

These financial difficulties have arisen in a new international 
climate, in whicn the Third World is receiving less development aid 
than in the past. Although the Third Development Decade strategy 
called for aid equivalent to 0.7 per cent of the total GNP of the rich 
nations, in practice the rich nations have allocated only 0.34 per cent 
of their GNP for that purpose. We have no precise information as to 
the significance of such public development aid for education systems 
in the beneficiary countries. For 1975, the World Bank (1980, p. 
73) gives the following information: external aid to education in the 
developing countries covered only 9 per cent of the total education 
budget of those countries, a percentage that is unlikely to have 
changed much in the meantime.” It may further be mentioned that 
the relatively high standard of buildings and materials supplied to 
developing countries under this kind of aid frequently leads to greater 
pressures on the current education budget in those countries. 

One of the consequences of the current recession has been a wor- 
sening of youth unemployment in both developed countries and the 
Third World. In addition to economic stagnation, this widespread 
unemployment stems from two aspects of technological progress— 
increasing automation and the need for different kinds of qualifica- 
tions. Youth unemployment has created serious doubts among both 


TABLE 23 Public expenditure on education as a percentage of GNP. 


Continents, major regions 


and groups of countries 1965 1970 1975 1979 1980 1982 
World total 4.8 5.4 3.7 5.6 5.7 5.8 
Africa 3-5 4.2 4.6 4.6 45 4.9 
America 5.1 6.3 6.1 6.0 6.3 6.4 
Asia l 3.5 3.5 4.8 5.0 5.0 5 
Oceania ; 3-7 44 6.2 5.8 5.9 5.8 
Europe (including USSR) 5.1 5:2 5.8 5:5 5.6 5.6 
Developed countries S.1 5.7 6.0 S.9 6.1 6.2 
Developing countries 2.9 3.3 3.9 4.0 4.0 43 
E E AE ae pre m 1982 (data for 1965-79); Unesco Statistical 
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the young themselves and their parents concerning the relevance and 
external applicability of formal education. The school as an institution 
has been called into question. Indeed, some people have recommended 
replacing the school system by non-formal and even informal types of 
education and training. Other measures that it has been possible to 
implement have included the introduction into schools of productive 
ór socially useful work, the gearing of education to employment, par- 
ticularly at the secondary-school level, the involvement of various 
institutions in the retraining of young people, the introduction of 
vocational training programmes after compulsory schooling, etc. 

It may be said that, on the whole, education has had great difficulty 
in keeping pace with changes in the structure of the labour market. 
Apart from a few exceptions (including India for the training of en- 
gineers and doctors), the training of technical and scientific personnel 
in the developing countries is lagging far behind the growing needs of 
the secondary sector, while in the highly advanced countries the 
training requirements of the tertiary and quaternary Sectors are still 
not being met. 

Unesco statistics for 1981 show that 21 per cent of secondary-school- 
level students are engaged in technical studies in the developed regions 
of the world and only 10.2 per cent in the developing countries. 

It should be added that the unduly rapid expansion of the student 
population in general secondary education in the developing coun- 
tries, which is comparable to the growth rate in higher education 
ally in the non-technical branches) and is mainly due to the 
ed to provide an adequate 
on, which has led to un- 
attendant disappointments 


(especi 
lure of a certificate," has obviously fail 
solution to the new employment situati 
employment among the educated and to its 


and psychosocial problems. 
The economic crisis has had a beneficial effect, at least in some 


education systems, since it has increased the interest that began to 
emerge in the 1950s in a form of education based on the development 
objective (see Adams, 1977). However, this objective is now defined 
in new terms and instead of identifying development with growth, 
people have become aware of the qualitative aspect of development 
(improvement of the quality of life). Human beings are now placed at 
the centre of development, and their participation in the process and 
in its fruits is assigned vital importance. Emphasis is being laid on the 
holistic and integral character of development and on the notions of 
independence and participation. Development education has been 
defined by Pierre Pradervand (1982) as ‘a process which, through 
active participation in all decisions influencing their lives, enables 
individuals and groups to attain greater, more meaningful autonomy 


and solidarity’. 
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In the near future, some of the effects of the economic developments 
already referred to may be expected to persist, e.g. financial diffi- 
culties in education systems, the need for continuing economy of 
resources, the mobilization of new resources for education (see Inter- 
national Seminar on Financing Educational Development . . ., 1982, 
PP. 69-84), the need to promote self-reliance in the developing 
countries, to adapt the subject-matter and different types of education 
to changes in the labour market and advances in the secondary and 
tertiary sectors, to link education more closely to productive work 
and development, etc. 

We may also expect in the years ahead: 

e More frequent alternation of study periods and work, 
education process henceforth 
(lifelong education). 

e More emphasis on the quality and the 
education, with the help of modern educational technology and the 
most advanced learning methods (economies in learning time are 
necessary in the same way as economies in spending). 

e Greater emphasis on self-instruction 
creativity, particularly important qualitie: 
in tomorrow's society and economy. 
e A tendency in many countries to a 
ance to certificates and to use 
cations in selecting candidates 
9 A change in educational prio 


in an 
considered as spanning a whole lifetime 


internal efficiency of 


and on independence and 
s for those living and acting 


bandon attaching undue import- 
criteria other than educational qualifi- 
for employment. 

rities in developing countries, with the 
State assuming responsibility primarily for basic compulsory educa- 
tion and literacy education and delegating at least part of the re- 
Sponsibility for financing secondary and higher education to parents, 
companies, trade unions, local communities, etc. 

eA de-institutionalization of education: 
economies we may also 
vidual or private initia 
educational field a ewhe: communica- 


e it possible to 
their own homes, as advocated by Toffler. 


demands of tomorrow's society. 


1 ision, corre- 
spondence, etc.) make this geographical Concentration unnecessary 
and open up new vistas of individualized education, with curricula 
adapted to iliti i 


tions of each individual. For the 
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time being, this kind of development is only conceivable in econo- 
mically and technologically advanced societies. 


THE CHANGING COSTS OF EDUCATION 


Unit costs depend on a variety of factors. Changes in unit costs when 
compared with the efficiency of education systems tell us a great deal 
about whether the quality of education is improving or deteriorating. 

We know that in the last few decades, there has been a steady in- 
crease, for several reasons, in the unit costs of education in almost all 
countries. The increase in costs in the developed countries is due to 
an improvement in the quality of education, the provision of new 
facilities," and rises in teachers' salaries (in relation to changes in the 
index of consumer prices). In the case of the developing countries, 
apart from the increase in teachers’ salaries, mention may be made of 
the ageing of educational personnel (more people at higher salary 
levels) and the more rapid increase in the numbers enrolled in secon- 
dary and higher education, which are considerably more costly than 
primary education (the ratio between average unit costs in higher 
education and primary education is 2 to 1 in the industrialized coun- 
tries and 9 to 1 in Asia) (see Coombs and Chaudhury, 1981, p. 50). 

Table 24, concerning the movement of unit costs at constant prices 
(1977 dollars) in the developed countries, gives a clear picture of this 
increase, which necessarily slowed down in the 1980s for the reasons 
we have already mentioned. 

Table 25 sheds a great deal of light on the evolution of public per 
capita spending on education during the period 1965-82 in different 
regions of the world. . 

It will be seen that, except in North America, educational ex- 
penditure slowed down sharply or even declined from the beginning 
of the 1980s. 

In the next two decades, we expect serious efforts to be made in the 
developed countries to reduce or rationalize unit costs in education. 
In the past, most educational innovations have tended to increase unit 
costs. The time may have come, as Coombs said, to design and intro- 
duce further innovations to improve the internal efficiency of educa- 
tion systems while at the same time reducing per capita student costs. 

In the developing countries, where there is obviously more to be 
done, improving the quality of education implies investing still more 
for each student. One solution, according to Coombs and Choudhury; 
would consist in diverting some of the funds for higher education 
into primary education, where per capita spending is too low. In 
higher education, on the other hand, considerable economies can still 
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TABLE 24 Public expenditure on education per capita in Europe and 
North America (US dollars, 1977 prices) 
Country 1965 1971 1977 
Austria 86 158 350 
Belgium 138 210 P5 
Bulgaria 33 44 5 
Canada 282 529 675 
Czechoslovakia 73 89 116 
Denmark 226 385 605 
France 158 226 415 
German Democratic Republic 112 228 aoe 
Federal Republic of Germany 106 203 316 
Hungary 59 58 102 
Ireland 75 115 183 
Italy 105 131 166 
Netherlands 180 324 587 
Norway 183 305 660 
Poland 66 63 86 
Portugal 1 32 67 
Spain 17 38 67 
Sweden 303 512 797 
Switzerland 180 247 520 
Turkey 18 19 62 
USSR 125 146 157 
United Kingdom 174 203 266 
DSA 348 499 557 
Yugoslavia 70 54 110 
Source: Unesco and United Nations Economic Commission for Europe, Development of Education in Europe 
A Statistical Review, Paris, April 1980. 


TABLE 25 Evolution of per capita spending on education, 1965-82 (US 

dollars) 

1965 1970 1975 1977 1980 1982 

World total 38 57 109 126 183 181 
Africa 5 i 18 24 42 39 
America 94 151 228 226 381 424 
Asia 7 11 33 44 64 67 
Europe 61 92 226 261 338 298 
Oceania 63 104 331 338 460 490 
USSR 67 9o 146 155 — e 
Latin America 14 19 44 51 9o 96 
North America 187 317 480 511 808 918 
1, The figures for the USSR for 1980-82 


are included in the figures for Europe. 
Source: Unesco, Unesco Statistcal Yearb 


: ook 1980, Paris, Unesco, 1980; Unesco Statistical. Yearbook 1984 
Paris, Unesco, 1984. 
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be made in the use of facilities, space, the time of teaching staff, etc., 
to make education at that level more efficient. 

Given the economic and financial circumstances in those countries 
that we described above, greater international co-operation in a spirit 
of generous fellow-feeling would seem to be essential. In 1977; the 
world as a whole spent $398,000 million on education (compared with 
$51,000 million in 1960); the share of the developing countries in 
total public spending on education was only 8.7 per cent in 1960 and 
12.5 per cent in 1977. 

Of course, one cannot expect everything to come from outside, The 
countries in question therefore have three possibilities open to them, 
according to Eicher (1982): 

(a) increasing the funds available for education (a difficult objec- 
tive, as we have already noted); ° 

(b) mobilizing new human and material resources (in local com- 
munities, companies and among those actually involved); 

(c) improving the efficiency of the resources used in education (a 
possibility on which we wish to lay considerable stress). 

"These countries can also think up viable alternatives ta the formal 
education system, such as the organization of efficient and low-cost 
non-formal or even informal types of education. 


NOTES 


. World output grew by 5 per cent per year on average between 1948 and 1973. 
During the same period, international trade increased sixfold (Inrerfutures, 
OECD, 1979). 


. To give an ide: 
from 709 million tons in 1974 to 644 


a of this decline in figures, the world output of raw steel dropped 

million in 1982. According to OECD esti- 
mates, job losses in the iron and steel industry between 1974 and 1982 came to 
29 per cent in the developed countries as a whole, 38 per cent in the United 
States, 17 per cent in Japan (IFRI, 1984, pp. 128-30). 

3. According to preliminary estimates, the ratio of debt servicing to export revenue 
in Latin America increased from 33 per cent in 1980 to 53 per cent in 1982, 
while GDP declined by 3.6 per cent in the same period. Sec the World Bank's 
World Development Report Summary for 1983, p. 3. Debt servicing for the de- 
veloping countries as a whole amounted to $108,000 million in 1982. , 

4. According to the The Global 2000 Report (United States, 1980-81), there will be 
a 58 per cent increase in the use of oil between 1975 and 1990. For the same 
period, the report predicts an average annual increase in total energy consumed 
of 3.3 per cent for the low-income countries and 4.4 per cent for the high-income 
countries. X P 

5. Official development assistance from the member countries of OECD's Develop- 
ment Assistance Committee (DAC) has been growing at an average annual rate 
in real terms of 4 per cent in the last 5 to IO years, slightly exceeding GNP 


growth in those countries (OECD, 19836; p. 26). 


N 
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6. The percentage of the labour force employed in the tertiary sector ranges from 
24 per cent in Romania (1977) to 40 and 41 per cent in the USSR and the 
German Democratic Republic respectively (1979-80). 

7. Some figures on the scale of multilateral aid, which is, of course, 


supplementary 
to bilateral aid: in 1975, Unesco, 


the United Nations Development Programme 
(UNDP) and the World Bank devoted some $2,900 million to improving and 


developing education systems throughout the world, especially in the less de- 
veloped countries. Average annual World Bank lending for education and training 
developed as follows in the period 1970 to 1983 (in millions of dollars) (Phillips, 
1977): 1970-74, 169.5; 1975-78, 412; 1979-83 (estimate), 9os. 

8. See Table 5 and the following more recent table on the periods 1965-70 and 


1970-81. Annual average percentage increase in enrolment at different levels of 
education for the periods 1965-70 and 1970-81: 


Region 15t level 2nd level 3rd level 
World total (excluding China) 1965-70 3.3 2.6 44 
1970-81 2.9 2.6 3-1 
Developed countries 1965-70 0.4 2:3 7-2 
1970-81 —0.4 0.6 3.3 
Developing countries 1965-70 4.0 8.0 8.9 
1970-81 4.0 6.0 8.4 


Source: Unesco, Unesco Statistical Yearbook 1983, Paris, Unesco, 1983. 


9. On the impact of the u: 


se of new educational technologies on costs, 
find that costs per stude 


nt are not reduced by these new technologies, 
al., 1984). 

i assistants, who have made estimates of furure 

needs in res] ion of education systems, a sizeable increase in 

financial, ial resources will be essential in the 1980s and 1990s. 

eved by reducing military spending, which is less 

than any other form of expenditure. 


researchers 


apart from 
IO. 
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The maintenance of the relative strengths of the two superpowers and 
the gradual emergence of a multipolar political world, with the rise of 
new economic or political powers such as Japan and China, are two 
major transformations of the last quarter of a century. The Third 
World, particularly the Group of 77, and the Movement of Non- 
Aligned Countries now represent new forces to be reckoned with in 
the international arena. 

The world powers are constantly building up their military forces. 
‘Armaments absorb fabulous sums. In 1968 they took $154 billion 
and in 1975 $300 billion, or 6 to 7 per cent of world GNP, ten times 
as much as aid to the underdeveloped countries.” (Trotignon, 1978, p. 
192.) Present-day military spending has topped the $800 billion mark 
and for 1985, expenditure of the order of $1,000 billion was antici- 
pated. Increasing quantities of arms are being sold abroad and this has 
become a particularly thriving business! grossing $300 million in 
1952, $18 billion in 1974 and $20 billion in 1981. The poor countries 
spent over $28 billion on arms in 1970, as against $25 billion for 
health and education (Trotignon, 1978, p. 192). The growing militari- 
zation of the world, instead of guaranteeing permanent security, makes 
war a constant threat. 

The 1960s and 1970s saw another major political development, 
namely the continuity of the nationalist and independence movements 
in much of the Third World. Once countries had achieved their 
political independence, they strove hard to free themselves from the 
economic and cultural domination of the West as well. There was talk 
everywhere of a return to sources and of the rehabilitation of cultural 
identity. Everywhere, too, there was a questioning of imported de- 
velopment models, and the search went ahead for more suitable 
models meeting the specific needs of each society (process of endo- 
genous, self-directed and self-reliant development in which the re- 
sources of the country itself are mobilized for the particular objectives 
of the society in question). It has to be acknowledged, however, that 
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the achievement of economic and cultural independence has not 
always lived up to hopes and plans. 

Another noteworthy political movement gathering strength has 
been the constitution of regional political and economic formations 
bringing together countries having shared interests and wishing to 
co-operate more effectively. Two eloquent examples in Europe are 
the European Parliament and the European Economic Community 
(EEC). Regional or subregional systems or institutions of major 
importance can be found in every continent, however. To take just 
the African continent, we may mention the East African Community 
(EAC), the Central African Customs and Economic Union (CACEU), 
the West African Economic Community (WAEC), the African 
Development Bank (ADB) and the OAU. 

Within societies during that period, on the other hand, a trend was 
observable towards fragmentation. Societies split up into ethnic, re- 
ligious, linguistic and other groupings, each of which demanded 
greater freedom of action. States have adopted two radically different 
attitudes to such fragmentation. Some have made political structures 
more flexible and have decentralized decision-making power, giving 
ample scope to local and regional initiative. Other governments with 


centralist tendencies, however, have tightened their grip and made 
Structures even more rigid. 


Three major social mov 
should be recalled: (a) the 
calling for more freedom, 


ements in the last quarter of a century 
youth movements in the years 1968-70, 
; ; equality and participation; (b) the women's 
liberation movements and speeding up of the access of women to 
equal rights in all areas, landmarks being the 1975 World Conference 
of the International Women’s Year, held in Mexico City, and the 
Proclamation of the United Nations Decade for Women (1975-85);? 
(c) the movernents of Political origin launched first in the United 
States and then in other Western countries for the defence of funda- 
mental human rights and freedoms. Many associations were formed 


to uncover and condemn flagrant violations of these rights and free- 
doms in various countries. 


The financial and so 
all countries and dealt 
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inadequ y has not prevented the state, in more than one demo- 
cratic country, from further extending its areas of intervention. In 
the Third World countries, the idea of a state making all social services 
available to the individual has always exerted an undeniable attraction. 
They have very often found it difficult, however, financially and 
administratively, to afford all citizens such protection. The judgement 


of Ignacy Sachs applies to some cases: 


A mechanical imitation of welfare state institutions in Third World countries 
can only lead, at best, to the establishment of a second privileged group, | 
since such protection would be utterly unable to provide for the majority of 
inhabitants of rural areas and many city-dwellers who are locked into the 


informal sector [Sachs, 1982, p. 144]. 


On foreseeable social and political developments in the world in the 
years ahead, official material does not abound. In France, however, 
an interesting paper produced by the Commissariat Général au Plan 
(France, 1980) mentions a number of trends most likely to continue 
in the near future. We reproduce this forecast below and shall add 
our own comments. Here are what are thought to be some probable 


developments: 
(a) Internal and international threats will hang over the Western 


democracies, whose vulnerability will be heightened by foreseeable 


social and economic tensions. 
(b) These tensions will mean that persisting centralization of power 


and even militarization of regimes in other regions cannot be ruled out. 

(c) There will be major risks of conflict between various states and 
within those states. A prime factor in tension between states could 
be competition for resources, particularly energy (oil). Industrial and 
technological rivalry and the scramble for markets will be another 
possible source of conflict. 

(d) The two superpowers will gradually lose their hold on the inter- 
national environment. Nationalistic reactions to the globalization pro- 
cess and a growing desire, in the non-Western part of the world, to 
develop a distinctive cultural identity to counter the still considerable 
lure of Western society and civilization, coupled with a vastly in- 
creased volume of conventional and nuclear weapons and a conse- 
quently broader spread of power throughout the world, will sorely 
test international organizations which exist precisely to promote con- 
certed action and co-operation between states (they will continue to 
be instruments of dialogue rather than means of action (p. 57)). 

(e) The growing number of conflicts and tensions will not prevent 
ted political coalitions from emerging and gaining ground in the 
uture. 
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(f) The Third World has for a century had a shared past, but a 
vigorous process of differentiation is already under way that offers 
different prospects to different nations (countries with energy rc- 
sources or other raw materials will be clearly marked off from coun- 
tries lacking in this respect). Part of the Third World (e.g. Africa) 
will undergo a great deal of social and political instability induced 
both by domestic tensions and by external influences. The present 
political cohesion of the Third World will be placed under great strain 
by these tensions and by growing divergences of interests resulting 
from this differentiation. 

(g) Europe, where community solidarity offered the prospect of 
major world power status, will probably suffer from a great deal of 
internal dissension. 

Many of these forecasts are shared by other researchers. One book 
already mentioned, Europe 2000 (Hall, 1977), foresees three socio- 
political movements in the next two decades: (a) a trend towards the 
polarization of Western societies; (b) intensified nationalist move- 
ments in the Third World; and (c) heightened competition and con- 
flict worldwide over raw materials, particularly energy. The forecasts 
of Heilborner (1974) are somewhat grim, pointing to the likelihood of 
countries moving towards totalitarianism or anarchy: ‘As the history 
of old and modern democracies shows, political pressure in time of 
war, civil unrest or general anxiety tends towards authority and never 
in the opposite direction.’ Unlike Heilborner, Toffler remains 
optimistic. He sees a trend, in the years ahead, towards semi-direct 
democracy, towards a delegating of decision-making power and to- 
wards power for minorities. 

The reality of tomorrow may, in our view, lie between these two 
extremes. The threats hanging over liberal democracy are real and 
powerful, but demands for personal autonomy and for the autonomy 
of hitherto underprivileged groups are no less real and powerful. 

In addition to the ominous trends described above, mention must 
be made of the possibility of some promising developments whose 
consequences it will only be possible to gauge at some time in the 
future. These include: 

(a) efforts to reform government institutions, whose powers grew 
considerably during the predominance of the Welfare State and 
which, nowadays, are being widely challenged; 

(b) new opportunities for extending democratic models of the 
organization of public affairs throughout the world; 

(c) continued interest in international organizations despite often 
unexpected returns to bilateral arrangements, and the quest, 
through successive approximations, for a new 


1 world order no longer 
confined to the economic field or 


technology (primarily com- 
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munication) but also extending to political, cultural and human 
considerations. 

A word of explanation on each of these promising developments is 
essential. 

In the first case, government reform is prompted in part by the fear 
that an omnipresent, omniscient and all-powerful state may emerge 
and take root which, like a ‘Big Brother’ or a ‘Godfather’, would use 
the modern resources at its disposal to control the slightest act, word 
or thought of the population. There has accordingly been no lack of 
moves to set limits on government intervention in people’s personal 
lives and, in particular, on the computer storage of details about 
citizens, which would jeopardize individual freedom. 

Among the steps proposed to reduce the presence and intervention 

of the state are many projects such as the privatization of specific 
social services, decentralization, promotion of participation and of 
direct democracy, reduced spending power for the state, the restric- 
tion of state monopolies, the revival of local communities and of 
voluntary associations, the formation of committees for the defence of 
human rights, environmental protection, demilitarization and the like, 
an increased role for independent associations in the life of 
communities (independent trade unions, churches, brotherhoods, 
etc.). 
Second, democracy is not a flawless form of government. It is less 
imperfect, however, than the other known forms of government. 
According to Kahn and his colleagues (Kahn et al., 1978), if mankind 
experiences a century of relative peace without major economic crisis 
or inflation, the number of democratic governments will probably 
increase, although there can be no certainty about this. One may hope, 
along with some authors like Toffler, that more countries will adopt 
this form of government as people become more keenly aware of their 
rights. 

Third, where reorganization of the international order is concerned, 
it is enough to glance at the impressive quantity of material devoted 
to the New International Economic Order, the New World Informa- 
tion Order and reform of the United Nations to realize the growing 
importance of this area of debate and action. The process of global- 
ization, which is well under way in the material and economic fields, 
is now extending to new areas, including politics. We shall just men- 
tion, among all the studies on ordering the affairs of the world, those 
published by the Institute for World Order (Falk, 1975; Kothari, 


1975; Mendlovitz, 1975). " à wn ' 

In terms of regional-level political and economic union, Europe is 
now displaying greater vitality than in the past and may quite well 
resume its prominent place in the concert of nations vis-a-vis the two 
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superpowers of the Pacific shores, namely the United States and 
Japan. Globalism might be attained after a preliminary phase of re- 
gionalisni, as demonstrated on a smaller scale by the experience of 
countries with a federal system (United States, Switzerland, etc.). 

The weakening of the national state? now incapable of overcoming 
many problems (ensuring peace, security, prosperity, etc., and 
meeting many other needs of its citizens), undoubtedly makes a 
necessity of close collaboration between such states. 

Some authors, in realistic vein, propose reforms and improvements 
of greater or lesser substance to the international organizations as they 
exist today. A good many believe in the need for greater integration 
of the United Nations system as a whole (Lester Pearson said in his 
day that the effectiveness of the United Nations was dangerously 
impaired by dissipation of effort due to the proliferation and special- 
ization of its agencies). Many have assigned new roles to the United 
Nations so that it can cope with the new problems confronting the 
world, e.g. shortage of food, energy and natural resources manage- 
ment, environment and ecology, disarmament, and so on. Many 
proposals have been put forward to make the system more effective 
andadaptitto rapidly changing needs (see inter alia the 1982 report ofthe 

' United Nations Secretary-General on the work of the organization. 

Reports drawn up outside the United Nations system, like the Brandt 
Commission's North-South report (Independent. Commission . . ., 
1980, particularly Chapter 16) also contain proposals for reform 
intended to promote and strengthen international co-operation in 
economic and social development. The Brandt Commission proposed 
the establishment of a new financial institution to facilitate large-scale 
transfers of resources. It also proposed other reforms in this same 
area of international funding. 

With regard to the probable development of political systems in the 
Third World, few forecasts have so far been advanced other than a 
move towards greater autonomy vis-à-vis the outside world and 
greater democracy at home. The prominence and role of the Third 
World in the New International Economic Order will undoubtedly 
increase in the future (see Lesourne, 1981, Ch. II). 

The development of interdependence with the Third World has 
been an essential feature of international policies since the end of the 
colonial period to the present day. The Third World is becoming 
aware of its own existence. Whether they are oil-producing countries 
acquiring the political capacity to constitute a cartel, countries in the 
course of industrialization wishing to secure access to the markets of 
the developed countries, or poor countries pressing their claims on 


the grounds of poverty, all are demanding a new international econ- 
omic order (Lesourne, 1981, p. 58). 
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Solidarity within the Third World is undoubtedly one of the keys 
to its future power in regard to the other four components of the new 
multipolar world: the United States, the USSR, Japan and the EEC. 
However, there are a great many signs pointing to a similarity of 
problems and yet to a growing divergence of interests and positions 
between Third World countries. Much will therefore depend on how 
the countries of the South see the merits of their economic and politi- 


cal ties. 


WHAT TYPE OF SOCIETY FOR 
TOMORROW? 


The answer to this question obviously cannot be the same for the de- 
veloped and the developing countries. Answers will also differ accord- 
ing to whether ‘liberal’ or ‘collectivist’ political systems are involved. 
The society of tomorrow has been described, in the case of the 
developed countries, as a technological society, an affluent society, a 
service society (i.e. one with a predominant tertiary sector), a com- 
puterized or telematic or cybernetic society, and so on. Each of these 
tags is part of the picture but only a part, for we have every reason to 
suppose the following: 
e Non-egalitarian societies will have a great deal of difficulty 
between now and the end of the century, for all the good intentions of 
their leaders, in ridding themselves of the pockets of poverty which 
still exist within affluent communities. 
e Affluence and high consumption for everyone are certainly not 
for tomorrow, particularly with the present recession and the gradu- 
ally shorter supply of non-renewable resources like oil. Hence we can 
see why recent authors have, since the early 1970s, been more insistent 
on the notion of a society of shortage (Ophuls, 1976) and of recycling 
(Seaborg and Corliss, 1971) than on the prospects of mass consump- 


tion or indeed wastage. 
@ The progress and spread of scientific knowledge have not pre- 


vented other types of knowledge from also laying claim to recog- 
nition (see Gurvitch, 1958, PP- 103-36). Apart from the growing | 
promirience of political and social knowledge in everyone's lives, 
there has been a noteworthy revival of religious thinking and a keen 
interest in esoteric knowledge. The final stage of society will probably 
not be the positivist era for which Auguste Comte hoped. An author 
such as Charles Davy (1961) even thinks that present-day society, 
with its pronounced scientific bias, will move towards anew culture that 
is both religious and artistic in tendency but which would neverthe- 
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less incorporate the best of scientific civilization (i.e. logical thought, 
respect for fact, the test of experience, etc.). 

e If we take the terms ‘post-industrial’ and 'neo-industrial' used 
by some authors to describe future society, we can sce that they, 
too, lay themselves open to some criticism. The prefix ‘post’ could be 
misleading in suggesting that the industries of the Second Industrial 
Revolution will have no place in the society of tomorrow, which is 
obviously not so. It is by no means unlikely that various considera- 
tions, such as ecological requirements, will Prompt researchers and 
policy-makers in the developed countries to think at times in terms 
not of high technology but of ‘appropriate technology’, at least for 
particular sectors. Furthermore, many relatively advanced societies 
will continue their industrialization effort in the next few decades, 
which will mean that relatively few societies will really find the new 
age within their reach. 

To sum up, it seems to us to be unrealistic to speak of future society 
in such general terms. We therefore prefer to throw light on the forces 
at work rather than on their consequences. Hence we shall lay greater 
emphasis on the broad trends, factors with clear future implications, 
conflicts between the forces of change and the forces of stability, and 
so forth. 

When one speaks about ‘broad trends’, one usually has in mind the 
foreseeable development of specific aspects of society, and primarily 
demography and ecology (in sociological terms: social morphology). 
These aspects are in fact the most ‘apparent’ and lend themselves 
more readily to measurement and quantification. Other aspects, how- 
ever, can only be assessed qualitatively (e.g. the social psyche and 
collective attitudes) and any conjecture about how they will dev 
is particularly difficult. With regard to life and relations 
forecasting is less hazardous in the case of a 
urban development. On the other hand, the 
changes in social behaviour patterns gives ris 
troversy. 


For the purposes of this study, we shall briefly examine the rela- 
tionship between the individual and society, the social structures or 
relations between various groups or classes of society, institutions and, 
finally, social services, among which health and Social protection 
usually predominate, and we shall endeavour to summarize the major 
trends which futurologists see as most likely to persist. 

First, with regard to the relationship between the individual and 
society, two trends have been observed in recent years, particularly in 
the developed countries, viz. a demand for freedom and a need for 
roots. David Riesman (1973), speaking of the changing American 
character, which may be paralleled elsewhere, observes a freeing of 


clop 
in society, 
quantifiable process like 
forecasting of probable 
€ to a great deal of con- 
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ihe individual from the restrictions placed on him by tradition and 
his fellow citizens, and the achievement of what he calls ‘inner- 
direction’, namely the submission of the individual to his own con- 
science. The developing countries, too, are increasingly aspiring to 
democratization, equal opportunities and genuine participation in the 
taking of important decisions (see United Nations, 1983, Ch. II). This 
quest for personal autonomy will, according to many authors, be 
counterbalanced by another trend, namely a return to small groups, 
to local communities and to those direct and amicable relations that 
sociologists call ‘face-to-face’, which contrast sharply with the 
impersonal relations of life in the big cities. 

Next, as regards relations between groups and the social structure, 
Peter Hall (Hall, 1977) foresees a move towards ‘polarization’ in 
Western societies as a result of the marginalization of particular 
groups such as immigrant workers and young unemployed graduates. 
According to that study, there will also be the possibility of revolt by 
marginal groups against the established majority. According to Toffler 
(1981), the happy outcome of such social fragmentation is beyond 
doubt, with an irresistible rise of minorities and their accession to 
power (which could happen in the Western democracies to a greater 
extent than elsewhere). The same author speaks of a general trend 
towards the delegation of power at the appropriate level and towards 
decentralization in the same Western societies. The complexity of 
societies and social situations is increasing and it has to be acknow- 
ledged that governments will find it increasingly hard to control them. 
Delegation of power and decentralization will therefore become a 
necessity, even if in the short term some socio-political systems tend 
to rigidify.* 

Finally, where social institutions, and the family in particular, are 
concerned, studies on recent and possible future developments are 
quite plentiful. 

Regarding the family, the following main trends have been recorded 
in recent decades: drop in family size, calculated according to the 
number of persons per household; * transfer of a considerable part of 
the traditional functions of the family to other institutions (this is 
particularly so in the industrialized countries); profound change in 
relations within the family (they are now based more on mutual re- 
spect and co-operation than on domination); growing instability of 
the family in the developed countries, reflected by the increased 
number of divorces (see United Nations, 1983, Table 4, p. 31); chal- 
lenge to marriage as the basis of the conjugal family by pne OXISDSIDD. 
of cohabitation and concubinage (United Nations, 1982);^ frequency 


of illegitimate births. n 
Opinions differ widely about the future of the family in Western 
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societies and range from the idea of an end to the nuclear conjugal 
family to that of the start of an era of family consolidation in which 
the ample free time of parents and the use of very advanced tech- 
nologies such as minicomputers would enable the family to retrieve 
some of its functions, such as that of educating (Toffler foresees a 
period in which children would learn at home and play at school, 
which is more or less the reverse of the present situation). 

What is beyond doubt and can be regarded as a broad trend affecting 
the family of today and tomorrow is the attraction that the labour 
market exerts on women, particularly those with a certain standard of 
education. The United Nations Concise Report on the World Popula- 
tion Situation in 1977 testifies to such a trend since the worldwide 
proportion of women in the working population rosc from 31.3 per 
cent in 1950 to 34.9 per cent in 1975.” Increased pressure by women 
on the job market will have far-reaching effects both on unemploy- 
ment, also expected to rise in the years ahead, and on families. Women 
who work outside the home accelerate and intensify their emancipa- 
tion, and this modifies both roles and relations within the family. 
"These changes cannot fail to influence the socialization of the children, 
adding thereby to the responsibilities of the education system faced 
with a task not completed by the family (the education system should 
therefore prepare both boys and girls for a redistribution of tasks 
between the sexes in the family and in future society). On the other 
hand, the impact of these changes is lessened by the high proportion 
of part-time jobs in women's work and the trend towards more such 
jobs, particularly in the developed countries (see ILO, 1984, Table 
2.75 p. 55). 

Where social services are concerned, the post-war period saw the 
gradual introduction of social security systems in the developed 
countries and an assertion of the crucial role of the Welfare State in 
this area. Table 26 clearly shows that the economic crisis of 1973 did 
not halt increased spending on social security, which continued at 
least until the early 1980s even though the growth rate dipped after 


1975. A development of this kind was bound 


« to bring more state 
involvement in 


People's daily lives, an involvement to which there 
has been, since the early 1980s, particularly in the United States, a 
' great deal of reaction and opposition (see Marien, 1976, Ch. 12). 

f The example of the Welfare State has certainly exerted a powerful 
influence on people and leaders in the Third World. It would even be 
fair to say that one of the best contributions of Western civilization to 


the Third World countries has been the introduction of modern 
medicine and of various forms o 


developed and developing count 


À ries nevertheless remains large, de- 
Spite progress by the developing c 


ountries in the last twenty years or so. 
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TABLE 26 Social security spending in the EEC as a percentage of 
GDP) 

1970 1975 1980 
Netherlands 20.8 28.1 30.7 
Federal Republic of Germany 21.4 27.8 28.3 
Belgium 18.5 24.5 27.7 
Denmark 19.6 24.5 27.7 
Luxembourg 16.4 22.4 26.5 
France 19.2 22.9 25.8 
Italy 18.4 22.6 22.8 
Ireland 13.2 19.4 22.0 
United Kingdom 15.9 19.5 21.4 


Source: VERI, Ramses 81:84...» P- 165, Paris Economica La Documentation Française 1984. 


According to the United Nations Report on the World Social Situ- 
ation in 1983, there were, at the end of the 1970s, some 3 million 
doctors in the world—2 million in the developed countries, with 190 
per 100,000 inhabitants, and r million in the developing countries, 
making 33 per 100,000 inhabitants. For all categories of medical per- 
sonnel, the approximate density per 100,000 inhabitants was 1,000 in 
the developed countries and 200 in the developing countries (United 
Nations, 1983, p. 89). 

The number of hospital beds also differs widely between the two 
types of country. The developed countries had 87 and 95 beds per 
10,000 inhabitants in 1960 and 1975 respectively whereas the corres- 
ponding figures for the developing countries were only r1 and I4 
(United Nations, 1983, p. 91). 

The differences in terms of expenditure on health (both capital and 
operating expenditure) among various regions are even greater. Ex- 
penditure per inhabitant is 80 times higher in the developed countries 
than in the least developed countries, and 25 times greater than in the 
middle-income developing countries (United Nations, 1983, p. 92). 

What is likely to happen in the years ahead? It is a fact that in 
many developed countries the number of doctors trained and 
undergoing training exceeds society's needs and that medical schools 
are often starting to limit their intakes. The situation 1s obviously 
quite different in most developing countries, where new solutions are 
applied, more suited to local conditions. Such solutions, which stand 
a good chance of being adopted in the future, include: 

1. Promotion of the training of ‘health workers’, who cost less than 
doctors and are sometimes more effective where raising the standard 


of public health is concerned. 
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2. The development of hygiene and disease prevention, particularly 
with a view to making the physical environment more healthy, pro- 
viding drinking water, improving nutrition and increasing resistance 
to disease by vaccination or other means. Prominent among these 
measures is health education in schools.* jl 

3. Increasing recourse to technical assistance for the training of 
doctors abroad. 

4. The provision of crash courses for men and women who, while 
not academically qualified, in practice engage in a medical-type 
occupation (healers, medicine-men, midwives or others patronized by 
part of the population, particularly in rural arcas). 

5. Optimum use of hospital beds by various means, such as more 
effective and consequently shorter treatment; the establishment of 
dispensaries in rural centres and regular visits to neighbouring villages 
by mobile teams from such centres; and, finally, improved conditions 
for medical care in patients’ homes. 

6. Intensified international food aid for children in the Third 
World (malnutrition and undernutrition, singly or jointly, are re- 
sponsible for between a third and a half of deaths of sick children 
under 5 years old, according to a United Nations estimate). 

In short, it seems that the years 1980-2000, both in the developed 
countries and in the Third World, will be marked by better rather 
than more medical and health services. An effort will be made to 
ensure better use of existing medical and health resources and to dis- 
tribute them more equitably within each country rather than to bring 
about a rapid increase in spending on this sector. It should not be 
forgotten that, as reflected in the United Nations Report on the World 
Social Situation in 1983 (pp. 91-3), public and private spending in 
this area is already substantial. 


With regard to social security, Table 72 shows the considerable 
progress made. 


TABLE 27 Number of countries with some type of social security 
(cumulative totals) 

Old age, Sickness, " " Famil: 
bn invalidity, death maternity Seek jut Unemplóymen ir vance 
1940 38 34 87 22 8 
1950 54 52 III 27 34 
1960 82 86 120 35 63 
1970 110 104 127 38 65 
1979 124 114 131 43 69 


Source: United Nations, 


United Nations Report on the W 
United Nations, 1983. 


orld Social Situation in 1983, pp. 40-1, New York, 
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TABLE 28 Expenditure on social security benefits as a percentage of GDP 
Economy 1970 1975 1977 
Developed market IL9^ 15.6 16.6 
Centrally planned 12.8 14.4 14.9 
Developing 3.5 3.5 3.8 


Source: ILO, The Cost of Social Security, Geneva, ILO, 1981. 


Without going into the intricacies of the present situation, it is re- 
levant to recall the difficulty experienced, even in the developed 
countries, in extending and funding insurance schemes. Figures for 
spending on social benefits as a percentage of GDP make it clear that 
the increase between 1970 and 1975 was much faster than thereafter 
in the developed world. 

We can safely say that in the period 1980-2000, if the recession 
continues for a number of years yet as many economists predict, 
governments will tend to reconsider their social spending. New 
funding sources will be sought at the same time as efforts are made to 
economize on resources already allocated. 

In addition, social security systems will, in the years ahead, be 
contending with a number of problems such as that of the equitable 
distribution of services, which is still a long way from being achieved 
(distribution between men and women, between rural and urban 
populations, between public sector wage-earners and self-employed 
workers, etc.) and the share to be borne by individuals in welfare 


spending by states. 


EFFECTS OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
CHANGES ON EDUCATION 


Education has been one of the areas where equal opportunities have 
been fought for. While the objective has as yet only been attained in 
part, as many critics have shown, progress has nevertheless not been 
insignificant.’ A Unesco survey (Kluchnikov, 1980) points out that at 
the end of the 1970s, equality of access to education was regarded as 
an integral part of the policy for social equality and constituted one of 
the major objectives of Member States, which is confirmed by the 
documents of the regional conferences of ministers of education and 
those responsible for economic planning." For example, one of the 
consequences of the gradual admission of women to equal rights has 
been the widespread access of girls to education and their increased 


share in total enrolment, as shown in Table 29. 
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TABLE 29 Female enrolment at the various levels of education as a 
percentage of total enrolment 


Region Year 15t level 2nd level 3rd level 

Developed countries 1965 49 So 38 
1981 49 S1 48 

Developing countries 1965 41 32 27 
1981 43 39 35 


Source: Unesco, Unesco Statistical Yearbook 1983, Paris, Unesco, 1983. 


As we can see, there is virtually no longer any discrimination in 
this respect in the developed countries at any level of education, while 
in the developing countries, despite undeniable progress, much re- 
mains to be done. 

Table 30 compares the growth rate of overall enrolment in educa- 
tion and that of female enrolment at each level in the developing 
countries. 

In other words, the pace of increase in female enrolment has in all 
cases exceeded the overall growth rate, and this may be regarded as 
auguring well for the future. 

Furthermore, the entry of women into all branches of activity— 
including those previously kept for men—has made it necessary to 
overhaul the curricula in girls’ schools; and the proportion of girls 
and women attending technical and vocational schools will certainly 
continue to rise." 

Changes affecting the family as an institution, owing in particular 
to the access of women to education and the job market, have prompted 
the recent expansion of pre-school education. 

The annual increase in enrolment at the pre-school level was there- 
fore of the order of 6.3 per cent for the developed regions between 
1965 and 1970 and 3 per cent between 1970 and 1980, while the 
growth in enrolment in the Third World during those periods was 
7-4 and 11.7 per cent respectively. (More recent figures indicate a 
growth rate for this type of education in the period 1975-82 of 4.6 per 
cent in the developing countries—see Unesco Statistical Yearbook 


TABLE 30 Enrolment in education: overall growth rates and female 


enrolment growth rates in the developing countries 


Rate of growth of male and female enrolment Rate of growth of female enrolment 


Period Total Ist level 2nd level 3rd level ‘Total ist level 2nd level 3rd level 
1965-70 4.9 4.0 8.0 8.9 5.5 4.6 9.8 10. 

] : 4 i 4 
1970-81 4.6 4.0 6.0 8.4 $.1 4-4 hl 10.3 
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TABLE 31 Enrolment figures (in thousands) at the level of education 
preceding the first level (excluding China) 


Year 


Region 

1965 1975 1980 1982 
World 20 543 36086 44219 48 183 
Developed countries 17 827 29 998 32 554 33 388 
Developing countries 2716 6088 11 665 14 795 


Source: Unesco, Unesco Statistical Yearbook, 1982, Paris, Unesco, 1982 (data for 1965, 1975 and 1980) 
Unesco Statistical Yearbook 1984, Paris, Unesco, 1984 (data for 1982). 


1984.) Immense scope still exists for expanding this education in the 
Third World. 

More generally speaking, changes in the family as an institution 
suggest that the education system is going to have to play a more 
important part in the socialization of children and the transmission of 
cultural norms and values to the young. Conversely, however, the 
education system will itself be influenced by the profound change in 
relations within the family, which will bring about a comparable 
change in relations within the system between teachers and those 
taught. The relationship based on authority and compliance seems to 
be giving way to new links of reciprocity in which the teacher acts as 
an adviser rather than as an authoritarian superior. 

Before turning to other effects of social and political change on 
education, we should nevertheless note that the democratization pro- 
cess and equality of opportunity are liable to be hampered in the same 
way as the development of other social services such as health and 
social security. We have already spoken of the reduction in the rate of 
increase in enrolment during the 1970s and early 1980s in relation to 
the two previous decades. On this point, too, the change in education 
has been practically the same as the change in the other two social 

_services in question. The recession and its adverse effects, such as 
unemployment, cuts in national budgets and so on, have led education 
systems and the other social services towards new policies involving a 
quest for the optimum use of resources, a qualitative improvement of 
the services offered, more equitable distribution of services and, where 
necessary, more stringent selection of beneficiaries. 

Some of these policies may conflict with others, however. For 
example, the requirement of equality (equality of access and chances 
of success) often runs counter to the quality consideration, as shown 
by Husén (1982). Furthermore, an egalitarian policy is not always in 
keeping with the trend towards ‘meritocracy’ which, according to the 
same author, is very likely to intensify in the future. 
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The education system has for some time been subjected to strong 
pressures to be more in touch with the real world. In the real world, 
one finds conflicts and the stockpiling of weapons, all the problems 
caused by the widening gap between industrialized and developing 
countries, persistent political and economic domination despite the 
liberation of former colonies, the still frequent violation of funda- 
mental human rights, and the scramble for world markets. 

Faced with such a situation, many educators and sociologists have, 
like Paulo Freire and Ivan Illich, recommended an education that 
liberates in every respect. Others, less radically, have advocated an 
overhaul of curricula with more emphasis on the notion of inter- 
dependence and co-operation between all nations. 

Many countries have modified or expanded their civics syllabus to 
include an introduction to the major social, economic and political 
issues of the day, presented from a new angle, and there can be no 
doubt that the idea of education for peace, international understand- 
ing and disarmament has made headway, as reflected in the Final 
Report of the Intergovernmental Conference held by Unesco in 
1983 on this topic (see Haavelsrud, 1976; Rana, 1981; Thee, 1981; 
Unesco Institute of Education, 1983). While globalization may now 
be regarded ‘as the pivot around which a changing world is moving’ 
(France, 1980, p. 59), it has to be recognized that education must 
Prepare people for it, involving as it does the interdependence of 
peoples and nations. However, while the education system must be 
more in touch with actual social, political, economic and community 
Situations, society must be more sympathetic to young people and 
adapt itself more to their wishes and their need for autonomy, 
authenticity, Participation, and justice (Coleman et al., 1974). Kincaid 
is right in thinking that the young should be offered new goals and 


n quantity, pre- 


eration ore by wholeness 
than by Specialization, and so on (Kierstead et al., 1979). In other 


1 € humane, more co-operative and 
‘ore considerate of individual creativity and self-fulfilment so that 
3€ young feel at ease in it and work with a will to consolidate it. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION AS AN 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLE 


We have so far taken educatio 


ve s i n to be a dependent variable. Since 
education is a social service and 


since we are dealing with foreseeable 
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changes in social services, some thought could also appropriately go 
to the foreseeable development of education as an independent vari- 
able. Here are the forecasts offered by Harman concerning the de- 
veloped countries, which, it is true, are often taken as an example for 
the rest of the world. In studying many of the prospects for education, 
Harman identified thirteen trends which in his view will materialize 
in practice with varying degrees of fullness, or will be subject to 
variation, according to whether we move towards a society centred on 
the human person, or towards a post-industrial society (third-phase 
industries) or towards a chaotic period (period of violence followed 


by a military-type regime). 
Here are the thirteen trends enumerated by Harman (OECD/CERI, 


1972): 

1. Growing proportion of the population concerned by education 
and increasing share of national income devoted to it (this of course 
does not concern public funds alone or just expenditure on formal 
education). 

2. New awareness of the role of education as a contribution to the 
achievement of social goals and to the easing of manifest social prob- 


lems. 
3. Growing integration of education and the other social institu- 


tions with which it has functional relations. 

4. Extension of the period of education both in early childhood 
and in adulthood, in the form of post-secondary education, refresher 
training, lifelong education, schooling for parents, family education, 
and so on. 

5. Tendency of education to move into industry, the place of re- 
sidence and the home. 

6. Tendency of education and work to cease to be sequential and 
become simultaneous as we enter the learning society. 

7. Discarding of traditional teaching methods. 

8. Reduction of competition through tailor-made curricula. 

9. Broader distribution of educational costs on a national basis. 

IO. Extension of participatory and supervisory powers to new 
groups such as teachers, pupils and minorities. 

. 11. Obliteration of the distinction between general and vocational 
education to the point perhaps of eliminating from primary and 
secondary schools any narrowly utilitarian training." 

I2. Increased differentiation in the roles of those responsible for 
facilitating learning: educational assistants, instructors, teachers and 
the like. 

13. Abandoning of authoritarian attitudes and a move towards ar 
atmosphere of shared learning, mutual respect between teachers anc 
those taught, and de-professionalization. 
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Most of these prophecies have been confirmed by other forecasters 
in the field of education. They nevertheless call for a few comments. 
On item r, when it comes to foreseeing the proportion of income 
devoted to education, views have been less optimistic since 1973 (see 
Coombs, 1981). 

With regard to item 4, it needs pointing out that the raising of the 
school-leaving age is no bar to alternation between school and work 
for lifelong education purposes. 

As regards items 7 and 13, less optimistic forecasts have also been 
made. For example, Hummel (1977) fears the possibility of a return to 
more authoritarian teaching and a more rigid educational framework 
in response to the general instability and insecurity of the years 
ahead. 

On item 8, it must be observed that modern technological progress 
(video cassettes, microcomputers, etc.) could help us to draw closer to 
the goal of individualized teaching and learning and self-learning or 
self-training (see Schwartz, 1973, Ch. 7). 

All these trends are as yet insufficiently reflected in practical 
achievement. Some are more in the nature of promises for the future, 
particularly where the individualization of education is concerned. In 
this connection, mention should be made of the work carried out ina 

number of Japanese laboratory schools to organize early learning for 
particularly gifted children and stimulate the raising of their IQs by 
the most suitable means. It is to be hoped that the merits of making 
full use of intellectual ability will be seen more clearly in the decades 
ahead. 

The outlook for the developing countries for the year 2000 is re- 
fiected to some extent in the hopes expressed by their educational 
leaders at many regional and international conferences. Shiva Lin- 
gappa (1979) picks out five objectives for the development of educa- 
tion systems in those countries: 

1. Democratization of education. 

2. Promotion of national cultural identity and socio-economic 
modernization. 

3. Integration of schooling into the life of the community. 

4. Establishment of close links between education and employ- 
ment. 

5. Establishment of close relations between education and de- 
velopment. 

The achievement of these aims of education (regarded as an independ- 
ent variable) requires a favourable social and societal climate that the 
countries in question would be well advised to foster, aiming for 
political democracy, a serious development effort and the promotion 
and renewal of culture. 
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NOTES 


1. The major arms exporters are the United States, the Soviet Union, France and 


v 


. Noteworthy also of course were the two sul 


. Robert Nisbet seems to be right when he 


. Although George Or 


. The average number of persons per house! 


. It has been observed that in a country 


. The International Development Strategy 


the United Kingdom. They alone account for over four-fifths of the international 
arms supply. In 1974, the individual share of those countries in international 
arms dealing was 41 per cent for the United States, 25 per cent for the USSR, 
19 per cent for France and 10 per cent for the United Kingdom. On arms 
sales, from 1960 to 1980 the value of weapons sold to the Third World nations 
increased fivefold. By the early 1980s it had attained the figure of $100,000 
million a year, more than ten times the aid granted by the industrial nations to 
the developing countries (Kastler, 1983). Since 1977 some countries have been 
spending six times more on arms than they invest in public health and twice 


what they spend on education (Bonnefous, 1982). 
bsequent world conferences on the 


Decade for Women, held in Copenhagen in 1980 and Nairobi in 1985. 

says that nowadays the West is on the 
threshold of a new Reformation. While in the sixteenth-century Reformation 
the established Church bore the criticisms and protests that were levelled, it is 
now the turn of the state. We may accordingly be inclined to think that there is a 
need for a Copernican revolution making the interests of humanity as a whole the 
prime consideration. 
well described the individual of 1984 as totally crushed by 
mammoth omnipresent institutions regulating every detail of his life, one should 
not forget that other thinkers like John Naisbitt see the future as the field of 
action and revenge of the individual: *Individual initiative and intelligence are 
preparing to take over the business bungled by the large organizations, which 


after some decades of domination are beginning to show cracks." 

hold in developed and developing 
countries were, respectively, 3.5 and 5.2 in 1965 and 3.1 and 5.0 in 1980. 

like Sweden, the proportion of lawfully 
out 21.5 per cent while, also in Sweden, 


married women aged 20 to 24 years is abi 
unmarried women cohabiting represent 28.6 per cent in that age-group. 

The following table shows that between 1950 and 1975, the proportion of women 
in the working population increased nearly twice as fast in the developing coun- 


tries as in the developed countries. 


1950 1975 
More developed 36.7 39.7 
28.2 32.7 


countries 
Less developed countries 


Estimates and Protections 1950-2000, Geneva, ILO, 1977. ILO's 


Source: ILO, Labour Force 
se two broad regions are respectively 41.8 and 34.9 per cent. 


unpublished figures for 1980 for the: 


for the Third United Nations De- 


adopted for the 1980s, contains a whole paragraph on health 


velopment Decade, i 
objectives during the decade. Here is the text, which bears out our forecast of 


major trends: 
"The attainment by the year 2000 of a level of health that will permit all peoples of the 


world to lead a socially and economically productive life is an important objective of the 
international community. Primary health care is a key measure for the attainment of this 
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objective. All countries will broaden the access of the poorest groups in their populations 
to health facilities and, with the assistance of the international community, will ensure 
immunization against major infectious diseases for all children as early as possible during 
the Decade. Safe water and adequate sanitary facilities should also be made available to all 
in rural and urban areas by 1990. The reduction of mortality rates will be a major objective. 
In the poorest countries, infant mortality should be reduced to less than 120 per 1,000 live 
births. Life expectancy in all countries should reach 60 years as a minimum, and infant 
mortality rates should reach 50 per 1,000 live births, as a maximum, by the year 2000. 
Particular efforts should be made to integrate the disabled in the development process. 
Effective measures of prevention and rehabilitation are therefore essential [United Nations, 
General Assembly 1981, p. 110]. 


It should also be recalled that in 1979, the World Health Organization launched 
its Global Strategy for Health for All by the Year 2000, which outlines a desirable 
worldwide health policy for the next two decades (WHO, 1981). 


. For criticism by the radical school, see the writings of Gentis, Bowls, Carnoy, 


Levin and others. For a global examination of the world situation in this respect, 
sce Carron and Ta Ngoc Chau (1980, 1981) and Unesco (1981c). 

Unesco statistics show that in the years 1960-80, the developing countries 
achieved a substantial expansion of enrolment at all levels of education, de- 
mocratization of which has thus been attained in part. 


Enrolment ratio by age-group 


in 1960 and 1980 
Level of education 


1960 1980 

Primary 46.9", 68.1?, 
Secondary ZIT, 39.9", 
Higher 3:795 11:255 


Source: Unesco, Unesco Statistical Yearbook 1984, Table 2.11, Paris, Unesco, 1984. 


The annual expansion of technical education during the decade in question 
averaged approximately 4.5 per cent (as against 3.9 per cent for general educa- 
tion); the proportion of girls and women in the total enrolment figures rose from 
40 to 44 per cent (the annual growth rate of female enrolment averaged about 5.4 
per cent). It must be pointed out, however, that girls are still to be found chiefly 
in certain traditionally ‘female’ branches such as home economics, health-related 
programmes and, to some extent, commercial education (Unesco, 19834). 

There are many who think that work will be integrated into education but at the 


same time that the teaching of technology and a trade will be entrusted to the 
company. 
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Cultural changes * x uo 
and scientific progress 


Scientific and technological thinking has profoundly influenced the 
culture of modern societies, particularly in the developed countries. 
In the name of rationalism and scientific positivism, growing numbers 
of people have challenged the value of religion as a response to human 
questioning and problems. Unbelief and secularism have developed 
in Western countries with a Christian tradition as well as in the 
socialist countries. The decline in religion has not been entirely offset 
by the renewal of interest in spiritual matters by some young people 
or by the great effort made by religious institutions to project a better 
image of themselves. The ecumenical movements which sought to 
bring the various churches closer together in order to eliminate 
misunderstanding and increase their power of persuasion have not yet 
achieved success. 

It is worth noting, however, that religious belief is not the only 
form of belief on the decline. Positivism and scientism also seem less 
credible to the majority of people today. In recent years, science and 
technology have also come in for their share of doubt and protests in 
spite of their authority and strong roots. Even in developed societies, 
criticism has been directed against the subjection of science to political 
power, the use of technology for the destruction of man and nature 
and the fact that science is not concerned with or is unable to respond 
to the basic and most urgent needs and problems of mankind (see 
Jaubert, 1975; Peccei, 1981). i 

Another important change which began in the 1950s and has 
become more marked in the past ten years is the appearance of what 
is generally known ?s mass culture, which is transmitted and some- 
times even produced by the mass media (radio, television, the press, 
the cinema) Some people criticize the lowering or levelling of 


culture brought about by this process of adaptation- for the 
masses, while others see in it an opportunity for the general improve- 


ment of aesthetic taste and the promi 
values. 


se of new higher cultural 
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Large cultural organizations such as Unesco have contributed to 
a greater knowledge and a better mutual appreciation of different 
cultures Ail the same, the growth of cultural exchanges between dif- 
ferent peoples and nations has been accompanied by radical question- 
ing, and even by the outright rejection by many countries in the Third 
World, of ‘cultural imperialism’ (the industrial culture of the West 
and the revolutionary culture of the East have often been equally 
censured). There are increasingly insistent calls for regard to be shown 
for the cultural identity of each people or ethnic group. In this con- 
nection, it is also worth mentioning that national languages and even 
regional dialects are being reassessed as vehicles of culture in many 
countries. Several formerly colonized countries where a foreign lan- 
guage is spoken have introduced their national language into their 
education systems, at least in basic education. A number of countries 
have accepted and given official status to the many dialects or lan- 
guages spoken in different regions within their boundaries, and India 
is one example of this. 

In the years following the Second World War, states and public 
authorities made considerable efforts to preserve and to make the most 
of the cultural heritage (monuments, museums, libraries etc.). Inter- 
national co-operation has played a valuable part, benefiting the poorer 
countries in particular. Further progress has been made in recent 
years in the organization of cultural activities and the framing of suit- 
able policies in this field, as can be scen from the documents and 
recommendations of the World Conference on Cultural Policies in 
Mexico City (July-August 1982). 

When certain parts of a culture penetrate other cultures, this need 
not always be interpreted in terms of cultural imperialism. There are 
many examples of mutual influences which have been well received 
without being thought of as imposed from outside. One just has to 
think of certain products of contemporary culture (jazz), certain 
fashions in clothes (jeans), and certain kinds of hairstyle (African 
plaits), which show that tastes are becoming similar and that prefer- 
ences are converging across frontiers. Ecological movements, pacifist 
movements and the popularity of civil instead of military service are 
other examples of the emergence of certain common ideas in spite of 
cultural differences. The mass media, and particularly the press and 
the cinema, play a key role in the worldwide spread of these cultural 
fashions or models. The transmission of television programmes by 
satellite, now being developed, will offer unprecedented prospects for 
this type of convergence. 

If we turn now to the progress of science and technology over the 
past thirty years, it is clear that it has profoundly altered not only 
man's view of the world but®@lso his position in the universe. The 
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spectacular achievements of modern technology include the conquest 
of space, the peaceful use of nuclear energy, progress in electronics, 
the increasingly frequent use of computers in all sectors of human 
activity and the unprecedented discoveries and achievements of 
biotechnology (artificial insemination, organ transplants, etc.). 
Science itself has undergone great changes. One need only mention 
some of the recent and less recent discoveries in different sciences. 
Among the exact sciences, for example, physics has been turned 
upside down since the beginning of the century by the theory of re- 
lativity, the quantum theory, the discovery of the equivalence of mass 
and energy, the concept of a four-dimensional universe, wave mech- 
anics etc.; in chemistry, the fields of synthesis and biochemistry have 
developed considerably. Biology has made immense progress thanks 
to the discoveries of biochemistry? and the revelations of endo- 
crinology and genetics are evidence of this. Satellites and space flights 
have provided a better knowledge of our earth and its internal struc- 
ture and have opened vast horizons to human perception, providing a 
major stimulus for several disciplines including meteorology. Modern 
mathematics, with the theory of sets and statistics and with the laws 
of probability, has profoundly affected scientific thinking and method. 
Finally, the social and human sciences (see Havet, 1970, 1978) have 
developed considerably in recent decades and new disciplinés have 
appeared, such as cybernetics, robotics and sociobiology. 

One of the features of the present day which adds to and greatly 
reinforces other types of inequality is the increasingly unequal access 
of the developed and the developing countries to science and tech- 
nology. Some figures from a Unesco document on the analysis of 
world problems (the approved text of this, to be found at the begin- 
ning of Unesco's Second Medium-Term Plan (1984-89) (Unesco, 
1983c) are revealing in this connection. Where the production of 
knowledge is concerned, 9o per cent of research and development in 
the world is carried out in thirty industrialized countries representing 
less than 30 per cent of the world's population. As regards the spread ` 
of knowledge, of the 600,000 book titles published in 1978, only 16 
per cent belonged to the developing countries. In addition, the per 
capita consumption of printing paper is almost fifteen times higher in 
the developed countries than in the Third World. The industrialized 
countries possess 80 per cent of the computers, 90 per cent of the 


radio frequencies and over 87 per cent of all television sets. 


In other words, the fantastic development of modern science is not motivated 
by the most vital problems of mankind. Instead, it serves the interests of the 
developed countries and, more particularly, of their already privileged sec- 
tors, which end up deriving very substan: ^l profits from it [Peccei, 1981.] 
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Of these privileged sectors mention should be made of the military 
industries which acquire the lion's share—60 per cent—of research 
staff. 

One of the particularly important happenings of the last ten years 
has been the explosive growth of information and the spread of knowl- 
edge. People today are bombarded from every side by all types of 
knowledge and information, often ill-matched or contradictory, 
among which they occasionally have difficulty in finding their way. 
This explains their bewilderment and the resultant tendency towards 
scepticism. This kind of situation imposes new responsibilities on 
education systems, as we shall see below. 

We have already referred to the movements involving young people 
around 1968. Where culture is concerned, these movements en- 
couraged new values which some have described as a counterculture 
and some as third-generation culture or *Consciousness III while 
others consider them to be post-materialist values or the ‘ascendant 
values of the open society. A questioning of the dominant values of 
industrial societies, such as commercialism, the urge to produce more 


and more and the search for profit at any price, is now common in 
advanced societies.* 


SCIENCE AND CULTURE, TOMORROW 


In the years ahead, science, which has become the dominant sector of 
developed societies to an even greater extent than the economy itself, 


, will undoubtedly experience unparalleled growth. We have already 


mentioned the areas where the progress of science and technology 
has been particularly great in recent years, and these will ob- 
viously continue to develop during the next two decades, e.g. space 
Science, the extension and tlie applications of chemistry and bio- 


' chemistry, biotechnology and particularly biological operations on 


human beings, the search for new sources of energy, computer science, 
electronics, lasers, communication, automation and robotics, the 
technologies connected with the conservation and recycling of re- 
‘sources, the processing of waste and the control or elimination of 
pollution. 

Future-oriented studies provide an idea of the astonishing things 
that science and technology can be expected to achieve. Thus, Stephen 
Rosen (1976) in his book Future Facts, describes over 300 products or 
processes which may be developed in the next few decades. These 
include artificial hearts powered by nuclear energy, the electric as- 
pirin, solar energy from satellites, the storage of foodstuffs on the 
‘seabed, proteins produced from waste, flying trains, the chemical 
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transfer of knowledge, the portable telephone, etc. More recently, 
Albert Ducrocq (1984) put forward the view that mankind will ex- 
perience more changes by the year 2000 than it-has known to date. He 
considers that the most spectacular scientific and technological achieve- 
ments in the next fifteen years could include the following. 

Everyone will be able to have a computer in his pocket. The 
large-capacity pocket-size microcomputer will simultaneously act as a 
calculator, memorandum, notebook, clock, diary, address book, file 
and library. The equipment of the individual in the electronic age 
will include the alarm chronometer, ‘smart cards’, mini tape- 
recorders, translation machines, printers, paging devices, etc. 

Tomorrow, fibre optics will connect the individual to the rest of 
the world, bringing to his home the resources of a whole city. He will 
be able to make purchases, buy a newspaper or request an audio- 
visual programme from his house, and the house will henceforth be 
*operated' like a modern industrial firm. 

Energy and raw materials will no longer dominate the economy. 
Tomorrow will see the victory of ‘substitution’. It will also be possible 
to recycle any material including oil. Grey matter will replace raw 
materials, i.e. the non-material will replace the material. 

Robots will come into use everywhere, including private homes. 
‘The total for 1984 was about 570,000 robots, including 230,000 in 
Japan alone. It is expected that their numbers will increase to 
1,300,000 in 1990’ (Ducrocq, 1984, p. 24). 

People will be encouraged to use plastic money, i.e. to carry a card 
incorporating a chip, which will be like a portable bank terminal. 

People will travel for pleasure rather than for business since 
‘teleconferencing’ will easily take the place of business travel. In 
1983, 813 million passengers were carried on the 10,000 aircraft of 
122 major airline companies in the five continents. Air travel has a 
great opportunity for rapid development and this number of pas- 
sengers could have doubled by the beginning of the twenty-first 
century. All travel formalities will be simplified thanks to informa- 
tion technology. 

The construction of the fifth-generation computer will usher in a 
new era, the reign of artificial intelligence, which will assist and add 
to the intelligence of the human being. : 4 

Living matter will be annexed by industry (biotechnology). Bacteria 
will be used in the food industry and even in metallurgy. Live sub- 
stances such as plants will have a more important role to play in the 
production of materials than ‘dead substances' such as coal and oil. 

As man is the only source of wealth and the only driving force e: 
industry and material progress in general, the most important form of 
investment in the year 2001 will be training, which is education 
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directed towards skills and creativity. Particular emphasis will be 
placed on general culture, the ability to learn independently, a 
computer for every pupil, distance education via fibre optics, the use 
of educational radio and television in the countries of the Third 
World, the use of a proportion of free time for training or self-training, 
étc. 

Health, which is the most important possession, will make great 
progress (transplants of all sorts, manufacture ‘of artificial organs, 
slowing down of the ageing process, production of many biological 
substances, use of the potential of space for the same purpose, etc.). 

Although these developments are fantastic, man must bc able to 
remain master of science and technology through an appropriate 
education, and to harness them to serve his noble ideas. This is the 
point where the role of culture becomes vital. 

Since the time of Sir Edward Burnett Tylor's Primitive Culture 
(1974) culture has been defined as all the customs, skills and forms of 
behaviour acquired by man as a member of society. It designates the 
complex aggregate of sciences, beliefs, arts, ethics, laws, customs, and 
so on which takes the form of an overall system in which all of the 
parts simultaneously reflect a certain view of the world and of rcality 
(religious culture, rationalist culture, sensate culture as seen by Pitirim 
Sorokin; culture of accomplishment, culture of the present, trans- 
world culture, culture of participation in a form of construction, and 
culture of choice, following the distinction of Bolle de Bal and some 
participants at the World Congress of Sociology in 1966). 

As culture forms a whole, we can ask questions about its general 
direction rather than the development of each of its component parts. 

In general, it could be said that there are three schools of thought 
about forecasting the future of culture: 

(a) the idea of the continuity of past trends; 

(b) the idea of a break; 

(c) the idea of change within continuity. 

Herman Kahn and his co-workers mention several basic long-term 
trends such as the strengthening of the empirical, hedonistic and 
secular nature of modern culture, and they may be said to represent 
the first school (see Kahn and Wiener, 1967, Ch. I, part E). Some 


changes may also be anticipated but these will not threaten the actual 


basis of the dominant Western culture. For example, several thinkers 


(such as Ferkiss (1969)) mention new values connected with the ad- 
vancement of post-industrial societies. 

A number of thinkers have, however, followed Oswald Spengler in 
predicting the imminent decline of Western civilization, and believe 
that the very foundations of this civilization will be replaced by others, 
better adapted to the needs of the age (Sorokin, 1957, 1970). Some 
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protagonists of radical change consider that the sources of inspiration 
for such change are already present. One just has to look at the features 
specific to non- Western cultures to discover the models required fer 
the regeneration and refertilization of Western civilization (see Gar- 
audy, 1977). Others again predict the emergence of a totally different 
civilization (e.g. Sorokin who expects the development of a new civi- 
lization which wili achieve a harmonious integration of the intuitive, 
rational and ‘sensate’ bases of the ‘cultural super-systems’ of the 
past). 

We have adopted a realistic approach and wil! confine ourselves to 
the major trends already in evidence without prejudging their long- 
term effects on specific civilizations. These major trends may, for all 
that, give rise to counter-trends, just as placing emphasis on science 
can give rise to frustration and a questioning of the value of science. 

Where the developed countries are concerned, we find in the field 
of culture several basic long-term trends which have been outlined by 
Willis Harman among others (OECD, 1972): accumulation of scien- 
tific and technological knowledge; appearance of a society based on 
knowledge; growing gap between technological solutions and prob- 
lems created by technology; development of a ‘learned élite’, that is to 
say a meritocratic ruling élite whose dominance is based on know- 
ledge; increase in the proportion of people motivated by their own 
development (their ‘self-fulfilment’); trend towards the elimination of 
boundaries between work, leisure and education. 

Other researchers have listed different major trends in the same 
countries: greater importance of the new mass media in people’s lives 
and leisure and a trend towards mass culture; trend towards the inter- 
national standardization of young people's life-styles; reassertion of 
cultural identity by minority and underprivileged groups. 

These trends have also given rise to counter-trends. For example, 
there are at least three reactions to mass culture: educators stress the 
need to immunize the individual against the assault of the media by 
building up his capacity for critical judgement; technologists re- 
commend the use of new technologies (such as computers, cable tele- 
vision, etc.) in order to tailor the choice of programmes to individual 
wishes (Toffler, 1981, pp. 155 et seq.); the directors of the media 
promise more media space for educational content and a more watch- 
ful eye on commercial and recreational content. - 

Signs of interest in universal values and in the appreciation of other 
cultures can be observed alongside efforts to 'return to one's roots’. 
As we know, television broadcasts by satellite will soon make it pos- 
sible for foreign cultures to be appreciated throughout the world. This 
will also encourage peoples to think more about their own cultural 
identity and define themselves more objectively in relation to others. 
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The external and superficial aspects of culture will undoubtedly tend 
to become standardized but there is no proof that a stronger trend 
will not develop towards the assertion of the most authentic and 
profound aspects of cultural identity, that is to say, the beliefs and 
values which form the base of a culture. 

The consumer boom of the 1950s and 1960s met with financial, 
material and, sometimes, institutional limitations from the beginning 
of the 1970s. It was then necessary to appeal everywhere for a rc- 
duction in excess consumption and waste, the adoption of conser- 
vation measures and the recycling of scarce resources (Gabor and 
Colombo, 1981; Meadows ct al., 1974). 

A new awareness of the environment has been brought about as a 
result of the harm done by industrialization when solely in pursuit of 
profitability, harm which includes the waste of natural resources, 
mentioned above, and pollution, which threatens to upset the balance 
of ecological systems. There has been progress in environmental 
protection thanks to the efforts of scientific researchers, certain special- 
ized institutes and public and private initiatives, and mention should 
be made here of the United Nations Environmental Programme 
(UNEP). In addition, there has been a more general development 
among the public in industrialized countries, where a kind of 
environmental ethic has emerged, sometimes assuming the form of 
political militancy, with the idea that a new relationship must be 
established between man and nature. One sees here the role that could 
be played by environmental education which must develop an attitude 
and provide a scientific basis for what is still nothing more than a 
vague longing for better things, now seen in qualitative terms. 

The new demands for a better way of life will very probably 
counter-balance or replace the demand for more Possessions and will 
have a profound influence on people’s lives tomorrow, 
certainly include a wish for cultural activities and pleasures, which will 
in future be considered as essential to the development of the indi- 
vidual, since, to quote the striking phrase of Jacques Rigaud (1975): 

The pursuit of the quality of life necessarily leads to culture which con- 
stitutes the dignity of life.’ 
; A genuine culture is one in which education, work and life are 
integrated and, fortunately, a trend can in fact be observed towards 
the elimination of strict boundaries between work, education and 
leisure. We shall see in the second part of this book that the integration 
of work in schools and that of education in the world of work, the 
rotation of study and Work, have become common practice in many 
developed and developing countries. The use of leisure time for 
education and culture is also a long-established practice. 

The concept of work as a form of punishment for man, a sort of 


They will most 
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eternal damnation, is giving way to another view in which work 
becomes an opportunity for self-realization and personal development, 
just like leisure. Many industrial experiments have made use of good 
design to eliminate the distinction between the world of work and the 
world of culture. Modern teaching methods turn learning into plea- 
sure, a sort of entertainment rather than a painful necessity. Learn- 
ing through play now has a place of honour in education. All of these 
developments must necessarily influence intellectual life in the coming 
decades. 

In the developing countries, the movement to achieve modern- 
ization was frequently confused with Westernization and was rejected 
with many violent demonstrations, revealing the desire of non- Western 
societies to return to their own cultural identity. However, we have 
the feeling that this movement is beginning to follow a new tack and 
is making a deliberate effort to integrate imported elements into the 
country's culture, while preserving its cohesion and integrity (see 
Unesco, 1981a). 

According to Jean-Michel Lecercq (1984): 


Education [in Japan] no longer stresses to the same degree as before the need 
for a constant watch on Western civilizations in order to extract their scien- 
tific and technical secrets, but it still continues to place emphasis on fam- 
iliarity with foreign traditions and experience. Thus, in spite of their re- 
moteness and obvious individual traits, the Japanese learn very early to seek 
out foreign contributions without the least fear of losing their individuality 
and forgetting their heritage, which no longer needs to demonstrate its 


capacity to hold its own. 


A similar situation could develop in Third World countries which 
are anxious to develop while conserving their cultural heritage. 

Modernization would thus invoive assimilating foreign contribu- 
tions and creating new forms by drawing on old forms which retain 
their vitality and significance. Of the aspects of Western culture which 
developing countries long to acquire, science and technology come at 
the top of the list. Sooner or later, however, these countries will realize 
that progress in science and technology also involves dangers and that 
a balance must be found between the development of science and the 
moral and spiritual values of society. This search for a balance will 
definitely be one of the major trends of the next few decades. The 
former Director-General of Unesco, René Maheu (1973; P- 19), wrote 
that, where the domain of the spirit does not exist, the spirit cannot 
live and man is no longer master of his destiny. 
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THE IMPACT OF SCIENTIFIC 
PROGRESS AND CULTURAL CHANGES 
ON THE METHODS AND CONTENTS 
OF EDUCATION 


in a world where the daily life of the individual and of society is 
increasingly permeated by science and technology, education has a 
great part to play not only in the transmission of scientific and tech- 
nical knowledge but also in the development of attitudes which will 
enabie man to control that knowledge and its application. Education 
must also establish a balance between science and technology, con- 
sidered as instruments, and the values which constitute the foundation 
of human life and action. 

With regard to education's first function, the final twenty years of 
our century wili see the rapid development of new branches of science 
and their applications, such as electronics, telecommunications, in- 
formation technology, nuclear energy, lasers, automation, cybernetics 
and biotechnology. Education will therefore have constantly to add to 
and adapt its contents in the light of progress in these fields and to 
adopt new holistic, interdisciplinary and transdisciplinary approaches 
to cope with the enormous volume, diversification and constant 
growth of knowledge. 

Education wil! in future deal more directly with real problems, 
making use of various types of analysis and explanation supplied by 
different scientific disciplines. The reductionist and simplifying 
tendency which used to prevail in science and education will be 
replaced by a new approach which takes account of the complexity 
and diversity of the facts under study. The laws of probability will be 
taught to everyone and a relativistic approach will replace a categorical 
one, 

As scientific progress is unfaltering, there will have to be permanent 
provision for retraining within the existing or future educational frame- 
work for those whose education has been made obsolete by scientific 
and technological progress. Scientific and technological change also 
means that schools must teach their students how to learn. Present 
teaching methods must be altered accordingly and greater emphasis 
must be placed on a capacity for self-instruction, on instruction in the 
use of documentation sources and on the organization of educational 
credits, facilitating the development of lifelong education. 

In addition to transmitting knowledge, education is also required 
to instil the appropriate attitudes towards that knowledge. It must 
foster a critical spirit in the individual, teach him to have regard for 
the diversity of things and ideas and, above all, encourage him to 
develop his unique potential. In other words, education must above 


go 
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all else be a means for developing awareness instead of just a means of 
training and indoctrination. 

By awareness we mean specifically awareness of the moral, spiritual 
and aesthetic values which are the foundation of human existence and 
which science and technology must serve. These values include the 
dignity of man, love of one's neighbour and harmony with nature, 
which, although age-old values, can be renewed and regenerated in 
every age. The old values must also be harnessed in order to create 
new ones which will help the individual to adapt to changed times. 
To quote Rabelais, it is a well-known fact that ‘science without con- 
science is the ruin of the soul’, and indeed many countries are making 
a fresh effort to spread moral and civic values (see Mehlinger, 1984). 

In an effort to counter the over-emphasis on science in school 
curricula and to return to the sources of their culture, some countries 
have laid greater stress on the arts and humanities in education. Even 
in a country like Japan, which is in the forefront of scientific progress, 
music has come to figure prominently in primary- and secondary- 
school curricula in recent years. Greater emphasis in the revised cur- 
ricula has also been accorded to other aspects of general culture such 
as history and geography. In the developing countries, this return to 
cultural origins clearly also stems from a wish to escape from imported 
cultural values and patterns of education. The most important ex- 
pressions of this are the adoption of local, regional or national lan- 
guages as the medium of communication, the teaching of the traditions 
and history of the country in its schools, the revival of old patterns of 
education in which the school was still linked with community life, 
culture and work, and the integration of the teaching of African art 
into secondary-school and university curricula (Unesco, 19814, pp. 


2-52). 
i s d new emphasis on the cultural heritage is obviously not limited 
to the developing countries. In the developed countries too, every 
means is being used, including museums, theatres, cinemas, libraries, 
art collections, visits to historical monuments and sites, in order to 
promote this type of education. These same countries are also 


attempting with greater or lesser success to encourage cultural and 
artistic creativity among the younger generation. Education, tomor- 
row, will further develop this learning of culture and will aim to foster 
creative abilities such as film-making, the production of new plays, 
musical composition; and so on. In the developing des uem 
viding a good introduction to the culture of the country n in ES 
education system is an effective way of. consolidating national independ- 
ence. Education can thus become an instrument of liberation and can 


bring an end to alienation. . " k 
Regional conferences of those in charge of education in the Third 
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World have frequently emphasized the role of education in liberating 
and in ending alienation. For example, the preparatory meeting of 
Arab ministers in Tunis in March 1982 recominended that education 
should be made an effective instrument for the training of Árab citi- 
zens who can contribute to the development of their environment and 
society, cope with the problems of their country and tackle the chal- 
lenges of their time. The Conference on ‘Africa and the problems of 
the future’ (Dakar, July 1977) stated that the old style of education 
contributed powerfully to cultural alienation but that the new style of 
education must, on the contrary, help to strengthen African cultural 
identity. The basic medium of a people’s culture is its language and 
this is why top priority must be given to the use of African languages 
as instruments of education. The Conference of Ministers of Educa- 
tion and Those Responsible for Economic Planning in Member States 
in Latin America and the Caribbean (Mexico City, December 1979) 
stressed the need to review the content of education so that it corre- 
sponded more closely to the cultural values, wishes and development 
aims of the countries in the region. 


EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGIES 


Where the impact of scientific and technological progress on edu- 
cation is concerned, special attention must be paid to the de- 
velopment of educational technology although education remains a 
labour-intensive activity and the applications of technology are still 
much more limited than in other sectors like industry or 
administration. 

We find two main types of technology in education: (a) audio-visual 
technology such as radio, television, cinema, video, etc.; and 
(b) information technology, particularly computers and micro- 
computers. 

The developed countries and a very small number of developing 
countries demonstrated their interest in applying the new com- 
munication technologies to education at the end of the 1950s and the 
beginning of the 1960s. Administrators gave a particularly enthusiastic 
welcome to them. There were great hopes that the new media and the 
new technologies would solve most of the problems confronting 
education systems, e.g. the quality of education, equality of access to 
education, the shortage of qualified teachers, etc. The expectation 
was that the use of these new technologies would make it possible to 
lower the unit costs of education considerably while appreciably 
improving its effectiveness. As Oliveira (1982) pointed out, this period 
was also one of enthusiasm for planning, economic development and 
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technology in general. It soon gave way to a period of disappointment 
and a questioning of growth, planning and technology itself. Several 
years ago, experts began to draw conclusions from the experience of 
the past twenty years and a more realistic assessment has begun to 
emerge. It is now known that the new technologies solve some but 
not all problems and that they also create other problems which are 
just as big. Radio and television were the most widespread of the first 
type of new technology and it is recognized that they have added 
considerably to the number of learners,and have sometimes made a 
useful contribution to education, but they have not managed to reduce 
unit costs significantly except in very special cases (Hawkridge, 1982). 
They have also come up against certain limits (including those set by 
the opposition of teachers who fear that their role may be diminished 
by the new media) and have even created problems (for example, in 
the developing countries whose technical and even financial depend- 
ence has increased because these media are mostly produced in the 
industrial countries). 

There are apparently much brighter prospects for the use of in- 
formation technology such as computers, microcomputers, etc., in 
education. These consume little energy and could revolutionize 
teaching methods when combined with communication technologies. 
They can stock and display enormous amounts of information within 
a limited space and can be an excellent aid for self-instruction. The 
success of these technologies obviously also depends on a large 
number of factors which include: 

(a) the initial investment needed to develop not only the necessary 
hardware but also, and most importantly, the software; 


(b) qualified staff to operate and service them; = . 
(c) introduction and training for teachers so that the administration 


can rely on their co-operation; 

(d) the quality of the informati 
updating it at regular intervals; 
(e) a favourable social and 
research, easy access to documentation, etc.). ; : 

Opinions differ on the future of the new technologies and on their 
impact on schools. Some hold that education will be completely ‘de- 
institutionalized’, that is to say the school will be phased out and 
replaced by other forms distance education while 


of education such as r 
others think that the school will survive (Hawkridge, 1982). In our 
view, the survival of the school w 


ill not prevent the simultaneous 
development during the next twenty y 


ears of other forms of experi- 
ence (such as open learning), linked to school or not, which will make 
the school less ‘monopolistic’ and less rigid than i 


n the past. Tomor- 
row’s learners will be able to le 


on stored and the capacity for 


intellectual climate (large volume of 


arn in a classroom, read on their own, 
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view video and television programmes at home, listen to cassettes or 
the radio, learn by computer, etc., and all this within the framework 
of self-education. The school may even act as a centre which will 
provide co-ordination’ and integrated planning for this type of all- 
embracing educational activity. Thus schools in the industrialized 
countries are now being equipped with microcomputers to improve 
classroom instruction but not to replace it. 

Two conclusions can be drawn from Past experience: first, more 
advantage may be derived from combining these technologies than from 
relying on any one of them and, second, the new technologies have been 
used much more frequently in higher education, adult education, 
teacher training, non-formal education and even technical and voca- 
tional education than in primary and general secondary education. 

In concluding this chapter, we may say that educational tech- 
nologies are part of a general scheme and must be judged in relation 
to all the components of this scheme; much care is required if they 
are to bear fruit. The extensive literature on the use of the new 
educational technology merits attention (see Dieuzeide, 1974; 
Megarry et al., 1983; Whiston et al., 1980). 


claimed that radio and television are often responsible for cultural im- 
Poverishment and alienation. However, no one denies that the electric and 
electronic revolution which, as McLuhan has shown, is comparable in im- 
portance to the invention of writing and the revolution brought about by 
Gutenberg, has become a major feature of our age and that it is increasingly 
absorbing and occupying our contemporaries, particularly in the developed re- 
gions of the world. Some relevant statistics: 


Estimate of the number of television receivers per thousand 
inhabitants by continent in 1970, 1976 and 1981 


Continent 1970 1976 1981 
Africa 3.4 6.8 17 
North America 302 412 618 
South America 68 89 III 
Asia 22 28 38 
Europe 178 237 309 
Oceania 200 259 291 


Source: Unesco, Statistics on Radio and Television 1960-1975, Paris, Unesco, 1978; Unesco Statistical 
Yearbook 1983, Paris, Unesco, 1983 ‘for the year tgNT 
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Estimate of the number of radio receivers per thousand 
inhabitants by continent in 1970, 1976 and 1981 


Continent 1970 1976 1981 
Africa 

pou America I a I Es 2 a 
[od America 164 259 "s 
Europe "^ e "e 
Oceania 258 a $5 


Source: as table above. 


There 
were 293 radi " ac 
93 radio receivers and 121 television receivers pcr thousand in- 


habitants worldwide in 1981 


. Import: 
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and of Borob imbel (1960), the rescue of the temples of Philae i 
i. SiGe nie in Indonesia (1982). 
iscovery of molecular structure which i 


acid or DNA. 


- Below is the li 
e 4, me 
list of ‘ascendant’ values as opposed to declining v2 


R. Jungk (1973, p. 195): 


Declining values 


(a) lack of conci 

f ern fe 
(b) chauvinism — 
(c) domestic virtues 
(d) egotism and self-satisfaction 
(e) careerism 
(f) individual economic security 
(g) private property 
(h) confidence in ‘progress’ and 

smug optimism 


According to the authors O 


(OECD, 1979), an outburst of 'post- 
‘These values are: 


cas count for more 
society; increas: 
t the political level. 
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in the young generations. 
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of speech; a less impersonal 
working environment and | 
Charles A. Reich (1970); 
present young: generation (W! 
are: 
(a) the freeing of the individ 
peratives of society; 
(b) the absolute wor 
(c) a feeling of univer 


th of every h 


f the OECD's Interfuture: 
material 


hich th 
ual from the automati 


uman being—every 


sal brotherhood in place of com 


ts of Nubia and the 
n Egypt (1979) 


is based on deoxyribonucleic 


lues according to 


Ascendant values 
(a) group awareness 
(b) positive attitude 
(c) creativity and intel 
(d) search for group mei 
(e) vocational mobility, 
forms of experience 
(f) feeling of responsibility for the 
prosperity of society as à whole 
(g) social justice and public service 
(h) search for aesthetic values 


towards mankind 
llectual mobility 
mbership 
search for new 


s study group's report 
list values may already be observed 
town improvements; nature conser- 
than money; protection of freedom 
ed participation in the living and 


dant values are those of the 
c acceptance of the im- 


self; 
petition and antagonism; 
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(d) replacement of functional and impersonal relationships with family and 
community relationships; 

(e) critique of present society, which is considered to be hypocritical, unjust 
and untrustworthy; 

(f) personal commitment to the welfare of the community; 

(g) demand for genuine and responsible participation in the decision-making 
process; 

(h) constant openness to change and all experience; 

(i) enthusiasm and hope; 

(j) anti-careerism; 

(k) importance of music as a medium of expression; 

(D a constant search for new ways to be together; 

(m) acute awareness, similar to that of an artist, of what is happening round 
about. 
On the way in which the new generation could change the commercial and ‘ar- 
tificial’ nature of contemporary culture, see Reich (1970). 
In the view of Hall (1977), education in Europe must be reshaped along the 
following four lines in the last quarter of the century (1975-2000): 

(a) equalization of opportunity; 

(b) lifelong education, i.c. education throughout the life of the individual; 

(c) participation and independent learning; 

(d) transformation of the teacher into a counsellor. 
The new information technology can play a major role in these four areas (p. 
168). Hall considers that the new technology can achieve these aims without 
going over the financial limits. A major drive is also under way at present in the 
industrial world to reduce the various Costs associated with the transmission of 
information by telecommunications (PP. 157 et seq.). 
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Ever since mankind has existed, it has, of course, been confronted 
with problems which have varied in extent from one age to another. 
Nevertheless, it would be fair to say that it has never been faced with 
a series of problems as great as the ones that it is experiencing today. 
World problems today seem to present the following five character- 
istics: universality, globality, complexity, deep-seatedness and 
gravity: 

Universality: no part or region of the world is free from these 
problems, and there is no longer any hope of solving a major problem 
like the depletion of natural resources or pollution at the level of one 
country or even of one region. 

Globality: the crisis covers all aspects and all sectors of life. 

Complexity: the different aspects of world problems (demo- 
graphic, geopolitical, ecological, social, economic, cultural, techno- 
logical, etc.) are closely linked and each merges into the other. No 
single problem can be thoroughly examined without taking into 
account its relationships with others. 

Deep-seatedness: experience shows that ordinary measures are no 
longer adequate to solve present world problems; treating the 


symptoms does not make it possible to root out the’ evil. 
Gravity: the major problems of mankind are such that they 


endanger the very survival of the human race. 
Though it is true that certain features of present-day world prob- 
lems have existed for decades, the problems as a whole have come 
into being and compelled recognition as a new global reality over the 
past twenty years, when changes have occurred at an unforeseeable 
rate. One might even say that these problems emerged almost 
suddenly, catching the different collective systems of thought and 


action off their guard. a 
The eee of world problems no doubt accounts for the differ- 
ent ways of looking at them and the different explanations of them 


that have been put forward. 
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Some people see them as problems with varying dimensions and 
many different causes, whereas others see the problems as all 
stemming from one major cause, which may be political, economic, 
moral or religious. Nevertheless, although opinions differ about their 
origin and outcome, there is quite broad agreement on their descrip- 
tion. Here we shall follow the description proposed by Unesco in the 
first part of the Organization's Second Medium- Term Plan (1984-1989) 
(Unesco, 1983c, PP. 11-54), which gives an accurate assessment of 
the many aspects of the present situation. 

Problems are becoming global, but the solutions envisaged are not 
always equal to this new situation, despite efforts made to achieve 
greater solidarity. , 

Asymmetries and inequalities still exist among peoples in every re- 
spect. 

Although the United Nations General Assembly adopted the Dec- 
laration and Programme of Action on the Establishment of a New 
International Economic Order as long ago as 1974, the terms of trade 
between the industrial and the developing countries remain imperfect, 
the process of industrialization in most of the developing countries 
and the transfer of technology to these countries for the same purpose 
still fall far short of expectations and the Third World still plays only 
a small role in the regulation of international trade and in the man- 
agement of the international monetary system. 

The arms race is being stepped up and political negotiations on the 
most dangerous strategic arms have not yet reached any satisfactory 
conclusion. i 

Human rights are violated in many countries of the world today, 
more than thirty-three years after the adoption of the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. 

The deterioration of the environment and the gradual depletion of 
natural resources are two of the problems for which many solutions 
have been proposed and adopted at international conferences, but 
these have not really had satisfactory effects so far. 

Communication and information are starting to create upheavals in 
the lives of societies, They also pose problems with regard to culture, 
education, social control and individual freedom, etc. The inequality 
of countries in this field and, inter alia, in the production and flow of 
information, is one of the imbalances of the present-day world that 
call for a solution. 

The phenomenal progress of science and technology figures 
prominently in current world problems. Everyone knows that these 
two pillars of contemporary civilization have immense potential for 
solving the basic Problems of mankind such as hunger, disease and 
ignorance. However, one might well ask whether achievements match 
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expectations in this respect since science is concentrated above all in a 
limited number of countries. In both developing and developed coun- 
tries, there is a large area of incomprehension between the mass of the 
population and the world of technology, resulting in feelings of un- 
easiness and mistrust. 

Another important feature of our times is the challenging in the 
Third World of Western development models in which development 
is equated with economic growth. One idea coming to the fore implies 
‘a redefinition of the objectives of growth in terms of the enhancement 
of human and cultural values’. After a period of ‘free-for-all’, aware- 
ness of the need for co-development based on the interdependence of 
all is coming to be reflected in actual facts. 

For years, emphasis has been laid on the specific social and 
zultural characteristics of each nation, especially in the Third World, 
where the refusal to take account of this identity during the colonial 
period is still well remembered. It can be seen everywhere that the 
more pressure is brought to bear on individuals and communities in 
order to achieve uniformity, the stronger this awareness of a specific 
identity grows. 

Despite their unprecedented development in the 1950s and 1960s, 
education systems form a part of the world's problems as they are still 
not adapted to the priority needs of societies, such as the need for 
equal opportunities while at school and on entry into society, the 
need to keep up with scientific and technological progress, the need 
for integration in a constantly changing labour market, and so on. In 
recent years, the view has been voiced that education is in a state of 
crisis, and there have even been calls for the de-schooling of society 
and other forms and ways of learning have been advised. 

One final problem, and by no means the most insignificant, con- 
cerns the uncertainty of values. In addition to the growing diversifi- 
cation of systems of standards and of values in societies throughout 
the world, mankind is battling with the relativization and even a radi- 
cal questioning of the standards and values on which human societies 
have always been based. New patterns of behaviour are spreading 
among young people and among adults, e.g. violence, the quest for 
money and power through unconventional means, eroticism and love 
without commitments, etc., some of which are transmitted from de- 
veloped countries to economically less developed societies and are 
shaking all the social structures of those societies. 

Nevertheless, one must not despair. *In the past few years, however, 
there have in a number of countries been attempts to rebuild society 
on the basis of a revival of its most deeply rooted cultural values 
(para. 161). Of course it is those values that will enable the society io 


make room for progress without self-betrayal. 
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However searching Unesco's assessment of world problems may 
be, it could not take all their aspects and dimensions into consider- 
ation, partly on account of the Organization's intergovernmental 
character and partly because its attention is primarily focused, as it 
should be, on the four fields which fall particularly within its pur- 
view, viz. education, science, communication and culture. It will 
thus be seen that the list of world problems drawn up by inter- 
national non-governmental organizations such as the Club of Rome 
is more extensive. Aurelio Peccei (1981), President of this Club, was 
thus able to draw up a list which, while including many of the prob- 
lems indicated by Unesco (population explosion, devastation and 
deterioration of the biosphere, the world economic crisis, the arms 
race, disordered technical and scientific development, East-West con- 
frontation and the North-South divide), includes others such as in- 
stitutional ossification, political corruption, bureaucratization, the 
general feeling of instability and insecurity, loss of faith, the revolt of 
youth, and lastly, the lack of mor. and , litical leadership, especially 
at the world level. 


SUPPORTERS OF A NEW WORLD ORDER 


A second view of the world’s problems comes from those who support 
a new world order, who feel that all the major problems in the world 
are attributable to the fact that such an order does not exist. This 
explains the plans for reform proposed by different authors, ranging 
from ecological humanism to the establishment of a world govern- 
ment (see Brown, 1972; Falk, 1972; Wagar, 1971; Ward and Dubos, 
1972), from a more equitable distribution of wealth among nations to 
the reorganization of the United Nations in the direction of a fairer 
sharing of power. E. Reves, author of Anatomy of Peace, proposed 
after the Second World War a Copernican revolution in the political 
world, which would in future give man a central role and make the 
nations gravitate around that centre. There are many thinkers who, 
with their globalist approach, are driven by concern about a world- 
wide nuclear war which could be fatal to mankind. W. Wagar thus 
Proposes the establishment of an international force to safeguard 
peace, replacing national armies. 

Other writers put forward the idea of a universal government, 
noting that morphological, economic, political and even cultural prob- 
lems of the contemporary world have taken on a universal dimension. 
Georg Picht (1974) considers that the sovereign territorial state of the 
past is no longer equal to the political and economic tasks of the 
technological world. Saint Marc (1971, 1978) is led by the universal 
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character of environmental problems to hope for the establishment of 
a world government. Demonstrating the accelerated deterioration of 
man's physical and social environment, he considers that the solution 
to this alarming state of affairs lies neither in Marxism nor in capital- 
ism but in a new civilization based on what he calls ecological human- 
ism. In his opinion 


the defence of the air and of the seas and of their living resources must now 
be the responsibility of rhe entire world united for this action in an internatianal 
community for the protection of nature, a blueprint for a world government. 
Only a universal policy can put an end to universal tragedy. 


Lastly, man’s fundamental wish for unity is sometimes mentioned as 
prefiguring the advent of a world state. According to Teilhard de 
Chardin, the future will see mankind united on a worldwide scale. 
This unity will be the result of the coming together of both minds 
and hearts and, in this latter case, the decisive role will be played by 
man’s eternal aspiration to union with God. 


DECLINE AND RENEWAL OF VALUES 


The third view of the state of the world is put forward by those who 
consider that civilization as it now stands, with its basic values, is 
about to die a natural death and that we are living in a period of 
transition which will end with these values being replaced by others 
that are more adapted to the new times. 

On the death of the present civilization, one can read the works of 
several great minds of our time such as Sorokin, Toynbee and 
Teilhard de Chardin, all of whom place their hope in the imminent 
emergence of spiritual values. Wagar (1971) foresees the emergence 
of a new ‘post-economic’ civilization. Marcel de Corte (1949) also 
thinks that the present crisis of civilization is metaphysical in nature. 
'Though man still dominates the world, the world is also always ready 
to crush him. We must at all costs restore the balance if a nascent 
civilization is to replace a dead civilization. In Marcel de Corte's 
opinion, two things are essential if civilization, currently dominated 
by abstract, unnatural and mechanistic ideas, is to be regenerated: 
religion (its vital thrust and not a mechanical form based on outmoded 
rites and practices) and spiritual élites. Many authors with ethical or 
spiritual concerns believe that since the Renaissance, Western civili- 
zation ‘has leapt from the spirit towards matter in a disproportionate 
and immoderate manner’, leading to the 


need to restore balance and 
harmony between the different dimensions of civilization, between 
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mind and matter, between faith and science, between the divine and 
the human. 

Many sociologists, since about 1970, have indicated the gradual 
emergence, especially among the young, of a range of new values in 
clear contrast with the values that are dominant in W'estern societies. 
Some authors, looking to the future (e.g. Dore, 1984), are rather of 
the view that Western culture has every likelihood of dominating the 
world and that even Third World countries will be induced to infuse 
their foreign relations with *modernity', meaning conformity with the 
Western model. Other authors, however, more aware of the effects of. 
increasingly frequent and increasingly close contacts between the dif- 
ferent civilizations and cultures, hope that a wide-ranging dialogue 
between Western civilization and all the other cultures, such as those 
of Asia, the Amerindians, Africa and Islam, will lead to a new civili- 
zation that is better adapted to the needs of modern man and more 
capable of surviving current crises. In the opinion of Roger Garaudy, 
one of the promoters of such a dialogue, a new conception of relations 
between man and nature, between man and man, and between man 
and the divine would have to emerge from it. Here is how Garaudy 
(1978) describes the conception of these relations specific to Western 
civilization, which he thinks has taken the world up a blind alley: ‘the 
Western conception of relations between man and nature stems from 
the promise held out by the Renaissance and Descartes to make man 
the lord and master of nature’. By considering nature to be a mere 
reservoir of raw materials, however, and a dump for our waste, it has 
led to an inhuman type of growth. 

'The Western conception of relations between man and man, with 
the same *conquistador' ethics, based on competition and domination, 
has made our Western societies hesitate for centuries between the 
individualism of the jungle and the totalitarianism of the ants’ nest, 
and has established between the West and the rest of the world, 
master-slave relationships which started with the genocide of the 
Indians and the revival of ancient slavery and its attendant deporta- 
tions. 

The Western conception of relationships between man and God 
has led to growing disregard of the transcendent dimension of man 
and his history and to the ‘death of God’, which necessarily leads to 
the death of man. In economics, it has reduced man to the mere 
dimensions of worker and consumer, and in politics it has exposed 
him to all sorts of disorders due to the fact that all truly human goals 
are disregarded and the ultimate aim of action is made the quantitative 
growth of production and of consumption (Garaudy, 1978, pp. 341-2). 

Garaudy (1978, p. 35) states that other civilizations have devised 
and have experienced other relationships with nature, with man and 
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with the divine, and he says that dialogue between all the cultures of 
the world is necessary in order to get out of the blind alley; and to 
establish a true dialogue, everyone must be convinced from the outset 
that they have something to learn from the other person. “Through 
the dialogue of civilizations’, he says, ‘man can survive and live.’ (See 
also Garaudy, 1977.) 

It is relevant to recall that this idea of the ‘cross-fertilization’ of 
different cultures, intended to save the world from the chaos in which 
it finds itself, was launched for the very first time around 1870 by a 
great Eastern thinker, Baha’u’llah, then condemned to exile by two 
empires of the Asian continent. He had a vision of the disorders of 
our time caused, among other things, by what he called ‘the excesses 
of Western civilization’, and he recommended the establishment of a 
new world order based on the three values of justice, peace and unity. 
In this new order, the best of Western civilization (including science 
serving the well-being and bappiness of mankind) would be integrated 
into a system of values, the most important of which would basically 
be the revival and regeneration of those ethical and spiritual values 
which constituted the essence of all the great earlier religions. Divine 
unity, the unity of religions and the unity of mankind are the three 
principles on which a new conception of relations between man and 
man and between man and the divine could be built. In the new 
civilization, it would be necessary to reconcile the material and the 
spiritual, faith and reason, science and religion, East and West (see 


Esslemant, 1980; Gleanings . . ., 19765 Hofman, 1972). 


EDUCATION AND WORLD PROBLEMS 


Though not everyone agrees on the causes of the ills, it is clear that 
ideas tend to coincide on the need for a fundamental change in all 
aspects of human life. Education certainly cannot remain on the 
sidelines of these new schools of thought and action and it has a major 
role to play in the renewal of values. It is expected to meet not only 
the basic needs of man and of society (the need for harmonious per- 
sonal fulfilment, the need for social justice, etc.), but is also expected 
to be in touch with major world problems and to prepare young people 
for tomorrow's world and its demands. In addition, it can and must 
take into account the new things that people are wishing for, such as a 
better quality of life and of the environment, their desire for eee 
and participation, the wish to have roots in small pe ot n 
it is true that the spatial dimension of human life has become g $ 
education must also impart a universal outlook. If inequalities in econ- 
omic development are such that a quarter of the world’s population 
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lives in near absolute poverty, education must help to break the 
vicious cycle of underdevelopment in different ways, such as pre- 
paration for productive work, inclusion in the curriculum of education 
on population, nutrition, functional literacy, etc. Respect for the rights 
of others, awareness of human solidarity, an attitude of non-violence 
and of peace can all be learnt and strengthened at school. Environ- 
mental education can prepare the way for more harmonious and more 
reasonable relations with the natural environment. Control of tech- 
nology and of the communication and news media can be acquired 
through a good education. Education plays an important role not only 
in the transmission but also in the renewal of cultural values. Lastly, 
education can and must assume its responsibilities in ethical de- 
velopment and in the formation of character and of the qualities that 
are essential for life in the future society, viz. open-mindedness, the 
capacity for personal judgement, and an ability to adapt to changes 
and to assimilate them Positively and creatively (Busshoff et al., 1981, 
Ch. 17). 

We will see in the second part of this work that various educational 
Systems are already opening up to the problems of the contemporary 
world. More than ten years ago, many establishments of higher edu- 
cation, especially in the United States, started to provide courses in 
futurology. An examination of major world problems is necessarily 
included in these courses. Unesco, for its part, has for several years 
encouraged Member States to provide courses to prepare young 
People for peace, respect for human rights and appreciation of the 
cultures of other countries and nations. The distinction between tra- 
ditional learning and innovative learning (Botkin et al., 1979) is par- 
ticularly relevant to what we are saying. Innovative learning is awarc 
of world problems and prepares the individual to cope with them 
creatively and constructively. Charles Hummel was right when he 
said that education must in the very near future achieve an acceptable 
balance between the industrialized countries and the developed coun- 
tries and create solidarity among all mankind, necessary for the sur- 
vival of the human race. This, as he points out, is, in the broadest 
sense of the term, an educational task. It is a race between education 
and catastrophe (Hummel, 1977). 


NOTE 


1. In Pitirim Sorokin's opinion, the present crisis is expressive of the difficult tran- 
sition from one System of culture (which he describes as sensate, that is to say 
empirical, utilitarian, material and hedonistic) to another (which he calls integral, 
that is to say harmoniously integrating at one and the same time the senses, reason 
and intuition). (See Sorokin, 1948, 1957, 1970.) 
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The internal 
dynamics of education 
systems 


So far we have looked into the social, economic, political and cultural 
sources of educational changes likely to occur in the next twenty years. 
The time has now come to examine the inner workings of education 
systems in order to see which factors may have an influence on their 
future—not forgetting the constant interaction between external 
factors and the specific dynamics of the world of education. 

Authors such as Huberman (1973) have enumerated the obstacles 
and factors of resistance or inducernent to change and innovation on 
the basis of a number of experimental research studies. Their findings 
enable us to review the positive or negative factors inherent in the 
world of education which, in all probability, will influence education 
in the next two decades. The internal dynamics of education systems 
can be analysed with reference to the following four features: (a) posi- 
tion of teachers; (b) teacher-learner relationships; (c) relations be- 
tween school and the outside world, particularly the family, the media, 
the local community and business firms; and (d) school management 


and administration. 


THE POSITION OF TEACHERS 


The beliefs that were prevalent when new technologies were introduced 
into schools (programmed learning, use of radio, television and, later, 
computers for educational purposes, etc.)—fears, or hopes, that they 
would be a substitute for teachers—were not subsequently borne out. 
In some cases, the role of teachers using these aids has change 
slightly in the process. But other factors have been paeem in 
increasing the responsibilities and workload of those same teachers. 


: E i i 
For i d to give the child an appropriate mora 
e fae e p ede das f uate parental teaching in this 


and social education for want of adeq } 
sphere, organize self-learning activities for each pupil, act per Res 
examples and guides but also as advisers to their pupils, and henc 
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forgo the role of stern judgement conferred upon them by traditional 
society. The growing complexity of teachers’ duties and responsi- 
bilities gives us reason to believe that in the future closer atten- 
tion will be paid to their recruitment, training and selection and that 
the process of retraining and further and continuing education will 
have greater prominence in the forthcoming management of education 
systems (see Goble and Porter, 1977; Laderriére, 1974). 

It is also to be expected that, in addition to teachers themselves, 
there will be a larger number of personnel to assist in the learning 
process (such as auxiliary teachin, staff, instructors, audio-visual 
specialists, etc.) or in individual learner counselling (e.g. specialists in 
educational and vocational guidance, programmers and others). It is 
not to be ruled out that the use of personnel whose role is to relieve 
teachers of their extra-curricular duties (such as supervising children 
in the vicinity of the school or practical and administrative duties) 
may ultimately reduce the unit cost of teaching—the bulk of which is 
at present accounted for by teachers’ salaries.' 

Another trend to be anticipated in the coming years is broader 
participation by teachers in all decisions affecting school life. Unless 
they are actively involved, it will be difficult to overcome the natural 
resistance to change and innovation found in so many teachers. To 
ensure the success of teacher participation, teachers must be better 
informed about what is happening outside the school. Ervin Laszlo 
has even gone so far as to propose that teachers alternate between 
academic work and political responsibilities (Kierstead et al., 1979). 
Of course, other ways of ensuring that teachers are better informed 
may be contemplated. Elsewhere we spoke of the need to prepare 
future generations for coping with the major problems of the world 
and the challenges of tomorrow's society. To organize future-oriented 
education of this kind we need a new kind of teacher who will be well 
informed about present problems and future studies. Participation 
thus takes on a broader meaning and can no longer be confined to 
decisions concerning life inside the school. An obvious point springs 
to mind, summed up eloquently by Jean Thomas (1975, p. 127) when 
he says: "The attitude of the teaching profession is what ultimately 
determines the success or failure of an innovation.’ Finally, it may be 
added that participation should restore the prestige of the tcaching 
profession, which has suffered greatly in recent years. 
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THE TEACHER-LEARNER RELATIONSHIP 
IN THE SCHOOL OF TOMORROW 


In the developed countries, the relationship between teachers and 
learners will undoubtedly undergo major changes in the coming 
decades. With learners’ active participation in the process of learning 
on their own initiative and with the enhancement of creativity in all 
learners, it will be difficult to sustain the one-sided, authoritarian 
teacher-pupil relationship. The teacher's authority will no longer be 
based on the pupil's passiveness and ignorance, but on the teacher's 
ability to contribute to thc full development of his or her pupil, relying 
on the latter's active participation (Fragniére, 1976). The teacher's 
role will no longer be synonymous with that of an encyclopedia or a 
data bank at the pupil's disposal. Creative teachers are those who help 
their pupils to make rapid strides towards learning on their own in- 
itiative, who teach their pupils how to deal with the mass of informa- 
tion with which they are faced; they are guides and advisers, far more 
than merely agents for the mechanical transmission of knowledge. 
What we have just said concerns the future of education as heralded 
by the progress in technology and ideas already made in the world of 
education. But external factors such as the widespread instability and 
insecurity of today's and probably tomorrow's world may well cause 
some political systems to become more rigid and education systems to 
revert to more authoritarian methods of teaching and more inflexible 


as Charles Hummel feared. Although there is already evi- 
ountries with a centralized power 
laim as regards the long 


structures, 
dence of such a trend in some c 
structure, this by no means invalidates our C 
term. 

Furthermore, it must be born 
have a monopoly on teaching, 


c in mind that schools will no longer 
and that even if society is not de- 
schooled in the sense understood by Ivan Illich, the introduction of 
lifelong education is bound to bring about greater flexibility in school 
Systems, in particular in regard to the age of school entrance anA 
leaving, the number of days of school attendance (part-time:atten: - 
ance combined with direct work experience outside the schéolsmight 
be considered) (Husén, 1982), the place of learning, and the examina- 
tion, assessment and reward system (Husén, 1979; p. 190). " 

Teacher-learner relationships cannot remain unaffected ha fi ese 
more flexible arrangements. They are bound to be remodel e : us 
the lines of what Georges Gurvitch described as a reciprocity o 


points. 
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/ RELATIONS BETWEEN SCHOOL AND THE 
OUTSIDE WORLD 


The institutional isolation of the school, which, according to Husén, 
has become more acute in recent decades, has increasingly elicited 
reactions in favour of harmonizing and integrating the school as an 
institution with other social institutions. At all regional or inter- 
national conferences, those responsible for education throughout the 
world have made recommendations and put forward projects for 
opening up the school to the world around it and especially to the 
world of work and the local community. There is also more and more 
talk of the need to narrow the gap between education and the media 
and between educational policy and cultural policy. 

It is not our intention here to reopen the debate on the need for 
greater harmonization between education and other institutions or 
between educational action and development efforts, since there is 
already an abundant literature on these subjects. We shall merely 
ask the following question: if in theory everyone agrees that school 
must be made more receptive to the world around it, what are the 
features of education systems that prevent them from responding to 
this need in practice? There are several possible answers to this 
question. First, far too much is expected of the school, which already’ 
has so many functions to perform. Second, neither teachers nor edu- 
cational administrators have been adequately prepared to take on these 
new responsibilities. Third, there are no material or psychological 
incentives or motivations for school and educational personnel to 
adopt more receptive attitudes to the world outside and to take up the 
resultant challenges. Fourth, traditional school structures and cur- 
ricula are too rigid to be harmonized with other institutions and other 
development actions without a major effort. Fifth, there is sometimes, 
if not a conflict of interests and motivations, then at least a marked 
difference in approach between the various educational agents and 
between the latter and external agents (learners, teachers, parents, 
administrators, political decision-makers, employers, etc.) as was 
revealed by case-studies of innovation carried out by the CECD's 
Centre for Educational Research and Innovation (CERI) (OECD/ 
CERI, 19734). Finally, there is little initiative for promoting such 
harmonization in the outside world: for instance, radio and television 
are often bent on pursuing their own commercial or political interests; 
conventional development projects often overlook the important con- 
tribution that could be made by education systems that are closely 
interlinked with the development process; and the family expects far 


— of the formal system without always giving it the support it 
needs. 
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approach to management, a tendency towards uniformity of proce- 
dures and a rank-ordered distribution of power. The tendency to- 
wards bureaucracy has been one of the major trends in education 
systems since the 1950s. In many countries, the overall number of 
teachers and educational administrators comes a close second to num- 
bers in the armed forces. Educational administration has become a 
major undertaking. Even at the level of each establishment, mass 
School enrolment has brought with it highly complex administrative 
problems requiring the use of new management methods and tech- 
niques. 

'The question now is whether education systems are heading to- 
wards more bureaucratization or less. It is obviously very difficult to 
answer this question and to anticipate what will become of educational 
administration between now and the end of the century in the three 
types of society which concern us. It can be said with some certainty, 
however, that in countries with a centralized structure educational 
administration has become so complex, being so vast in scope, that it 
has often been necessary, if not formally to decentralize it, then at 
least to make it less concentrated by devolving some of the re- 
sponsibility for decision-making and action to regional or local authori- 
ties. If, as we have seen, the trend towards the personalization of 
education is one of the major trends to be expected in the next few 
years, a far more flexible administrative structure will be needed to 
cater for the wide variety of individual requirements (Third Confer- 
ence of Ministers of Education . . ., 19805). Identical formulae can no 
longer be prescribed for the multitude of cases which may arise. 

It could be argued that the use of new technologies such as in- 
formatics might satisfy the need for flexibility without there being 
any.concomitant need to deconcentrate the educational administra- 
tion. On the other hand, one might well ask whether informatics is 
not, rather, a means of making information available to all concerned, 
thus making genuine decentralization and participation a distinct 
possibility. 

In the Third World, it is becoming increasingly obvious that, 
beyond a certain threshold of expansion, educational administration 
is very expensive, and that it must consequently be pared down to 
Some extent or at least deconcentrated. In a context of budgetary 
restrictions, efforts. must be made to guarantee a better utilization of 
available resources, some of which are indeed wasted as a result of 
excessive expenditure on administration and administrative staff or 
underemployment of teaching staff. 

The difficulty with deconcentration in developing countries lies in 
the fact that in many of these countries local and regional facilities are 
still very weak and unable to cope with the new tasks required of 
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them; hence the need for major in-service training or retraining 
programmes at all levels within the countries themselves. 

Two other measures emerge as essential for these countries if one 
recalls the obstacles to change and innovation as defined by Havelock 
and Huberman (1978): improved planning systems and improved 
selection of persons responsible for implementing innovative projects, 
and adjustments to their remuneration. 

Another concern in developing countries, as in some developed 
countries, has to do with the problems of linking school education 
and out-of-school education (Regional Conference of Ministers of 
Education . . ., 1980). A prerequisite for such a linkage is for the cen- 
tral administration to be relieved of a substantial part of its routine 
responsibilities so that it can attend to this matter of vital importance 
for the future. The answer to such problems is obviously not to rely 
wholly on the control of a single administration, but to seek ways of 
co-ordinating the work of various educational institutions, while re- 
specting the autonomy of each (for example, co-ordination of school 
education with the various forms of out-of-school adult education, in- 
service refresher courses, etc.). 

On the subject of the inertia or, alternatively, responsiveness to 
change of education systems in the future, opinions are divided. 
Charles Hummel (1977, p. 185) takes a rather pessimistic view, at 
least as far as the market economy countries are concerned: 


ystems will make them still more inert and 
more resistant to change than they already are. Far-reaching reforms will 


have to be backed up by particularly powerful forces if they are to succeed. 
There is a danger that the *old democracies', where unstable political situ- 
ations seem to be gradually arising, may lose the necessary strength to launch 


important reforms.? 
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It is interesting to note that this author places his hope in the ‘young 
developing countries’ which is where 'the remarkable educational 
innovations in the future will appear’. In fact, the danger of inertia is 
not peculiar to any particular political system. Education systems will 
thus have a special effort to make in the years to come in order to 
avoid sclerosis. Several attitudes and measures may be adopted to 
that effect: responsiveness to innovative educational experiments in 
other societies and utilization of relevant information exchange net- 
works; strengthening of research systems for the development and 
renewal of education; considerable scope for personal and local in- 
itiative; and continuing evaluation of the experimental applications of 
initiatives taken, as a basis for decisions as to their widespread imple- 


mentation.? 
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NOTES 


See Table 4.2 in the Unesco Statistical Yearbook 1983. 

We are more optimistic than this author as regards the mobility of education 
systems in the developed countries. These countries have always proved par- 
ticularly energetic in undertaking reforms in response to urgent problems. The 
case of France, which, despite its tendency towards administrative expansion and 
inflexibility, has produced novel ideas to combat youth unemployment, such as 
the youth employment convenant, the sandwich course system, etc., affords an 
instructive example. 

Apart from this kind of empirico-rational approach, it is also to be expected that 


there may be other approaches in other socio-political systems: a coercive ap- 


proach, for example, in regimes with a centralized power structure. 


Part Two 


Towards new 
contents 


Introduction 


IMPACT OF THE NEW SOURCES OF 
EDUCATIONAL CONTENTS 


Part I of this work has shown that both curriculum designers and edu- 
cators are faced with a new and extremely complex set of problems. The 
quality of the reactions and responses to these problems will determine the 
capacity of education to play an active role in the decades to come. 

In the first place, the sources of a relevant ‘curriculum’ have grown 
more numerous. It should be borne in mind that for centuries the contents 
of general education were derived from just a few sources—science, re- 
ligion or ethics, the mother tongue and foreign languages, and sometimes 
physical exercise. In recent decades, that is to say, within a very short 
space of time, the sources potentially giving rise to changes in the tradi- 
tional structure and substance of educational contents have grown consider- 
ably in number; moreover, to the sources mentioned above must be added a 
specific, endogenous source, namely, the findings of educational research 
into the organization of contents and learning. 

Secondly, as a result of the world scale of certain problems and of the 
role played by scientific and technological discoveries in the life of every 
human community, these sources are exerting a real pressure on content; 
this pressure is felt all the more strongly since every individual and every 
family is faced in everyday life by complex problems of a global character 
that they are not always in a position to tackle or solve. These difficulties 
then become grounds for criticizing school, and particularly the subject- 
matter taught there. Apprehending the messages and needs deriving from 
these sources and meeting the expectations of pupils and users (in the 
various sectors of social life) becomes a formidable task that directly con- 
cerns not only educational authorities and administrators but also the 
devisers of syllabuses (timetables and curricula), teachers and evaluators, 


learners, non-teaching educators, parents and other users. 
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SCHOOLS: DECLINE OR TRANSFORMATION? 


Some specialists believe that, because of their conservative character, their 
fragmentation and their inertia, education systems will have no role to 
play in building a new society and that, on the contrary, they will be on 
the receiving end of the changes in social life brought about by science, 
technology and socio-political activities. Others go further and speak, 
like Ivan Illich, of the 'de-schooling of society’. Such theses have fuelled a 
great deal of debate and have very probably helped the defenders of school 
to define their tasks, to act more effectively or, at least, to overcome a 
certain amount of indifference or isolation. 


We know that McLuhan went as far as to say that when the child left the 
television screen to go to school he could only regress. Many educators will reject 
this with indignation and a matching riposte, claiming that television is incapable 
of disciplining the minds of the young (when it does not actually corrupt them 
with models of violence, weakness and stupidity) (Schaeffer, 1980]. 


We also know that Christopher Jencks (1973), a research worker at Har- 
vard University, discusses and rejects a thesis cherished by Americans, 
namely that education helps to create equality of opportunity between 
individuals and that their success after school depends on the quality of 
that education. Jencks considers that: (1) the influence of family environ- 
ment, television, etc., is beginning to outweigh that of school; (2) the 
monitoring of schools is not successful in evaluating what is essential for 
the development of pupils, namely the behaviour of teachers and the 
quality of school life; and (3) even where school exerts a greater influence 
than usual over children, that influence is unlikely to persist into adult 
life. 

In the sphere of educational thought and research, Jencks’s thesis has 
elicited a number of responses. 

Continuous learning and self-evaluation are today spoken of as ways of 
coping with the growing complexity of social and occupational life, fos- 
tering attitudes and skills vital to all those leaving school on completion 
of compulsory or basic education. For decision-makers, administrators 
and planners, the problem is not the role or legitimacy of school education, 
but rather its development, relevance and capacity for innovation. This 
emerges even more clearly in Unesco’s programmes adopted by its Member 
States, in which the reform of education is seen in the light of contem- 
porary world needs and future requirements. However, many educational 
researchers and authorities are concerned about the efficiency and genuine 
democratization of school and about the resistance of education systems to 
innovation. Education is at a crossroads: it needs to abandon once and 
for all the rigidity, élitism, compartmentalization and artificial barriers 
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with which learners are confronted; it needs to open itself up courageously 
to new content, principles and methods. In taking stock of the situation 
of education, we should not overlook the role of systematic education 
over the centuries—including its role in the establishment of our indus- 
trialized society, based essentially on science and technology—or the 
resistance to innovation within education systems. Can we, for ex- 
ample, disregard the role that both economists and educationists 
attribute to the Japanese education system in the attainment of levels of 
economic performance that have been the focus of so many studies? Let it 
be said from the outset that we share the view of many specialists: edu- 
cation systems have, by nature, a twofold role to play—receptive and 
active; they are capable of evolving, and of preparing for or fostering 
desirable socio-economic changes. Within education systems we find forces 
of resistance, outlooks and structures that need to be modified; but we 
also find resources and the potential to produce a number of solutions to 
the major problems of our time. For example, with regard to peace educa- 
tion, which might seem to have limited prospects of success, Magnus 
Haavelsrud and Johan Galtung? express, in a special issue of the Inter- 
national Review of Education, a point of view that seems to us both 


optimistic and realistic: 


There are few who argue that education has no role to play in the creation of 
future society. . . . There are . . . however, those who see education as a factor in 
the creation of a better society for the future. It is on this premiss that the 
contributions to this Special Issue on peace education are founded. . .. This in- 
terest in education's role in improving present-day society . . . means that concep- 
tualizations—as well as the implementation of these in practical programmes— 
need to be seen in the light of values embedded in the vision of future society 


[Haavelsrud, 1983}. 


WISHES AND PLANS 


Reactions to all the pressures that the sources of contents exert on edu- 
cation systems are of two kinds—those that take the form of wishes or 
recommendations and those that take the form of plans. If it is agreed 
ession of a recognition of problems, and that plans 
e will to change and improve, the two reactions 
cessive and interlinked stages: recommendations 
and wishes are often to be found at the origin of plans. However, there is 
a considerable gap between what is required in the way of a te 
necessary improvement and the measures that will translate w iat is e- 
sirable into a research or operational projects; and on occasion, as some 
authors have pointed out, there is 
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are the expression of th 
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a conscious divorce between rhetoric and action, that is to say, between the need 
at the political level to advocate and undertake ambitious changes in education 
and training systems and the near certainty that the administrative and technical 
infrastructure as well as local customs will reduce the margin of effective change 
to the point where it will affect only a few schools, teachers or administrators 
[Havelock and Huberman, 1978, p. 104]. 


This remark is not meant to minimize the role of recommendations and 
of a certain philosophy of education that can foster aspirations and faith 
in humanity and values, and thereby mobilize the latent resources of 
learners and teachers. We should not forget the beneficial role played by 
the philosophy of the Renaissance and of the Enlightenment in the 
transformation of education. We should not forget, above all, the unique 
example of Ancient Greece where, as Karl Marx observed, an ideal that 
called forth strong and stable aspirations was able to shape human beings 
both physiologically and spiritually. In any event, education is justified 
as an activity and an institution only to the extent that it is directed 
towards some ultimate goal. 

We have tried to avoid using the term ‘desirable’, which might have 
suggested that our approach was normative. However, perusal of the 
relevant literature, of Unesco's programmes approved by the Member 
States, and of the recommendations adopted by ministerial conferences or 
meetings of specialists reveals a number of changes—desired, necessary, or 
desired because necessary—to which current research or projects in some 
instances correspond. What is desired is not imposed from the outside, or 
invented by some international body or by futurologists: it is sought, by 
education authorities and researchers, in response to the requirements of 
the contemporary world, to emerging sources of educational content and 
to national needs. And these changes, desired or in progress, frequently 
receive special attention in Unesco's programmes, since the Organization 
is very well placed to perceive future requirements and the impact of 
vorld problems on education. 

So it is that the growing interest in the social and human sciences and 
in the axiological quality of content is beginning to express itself in the 
form of changes in the syllabus, in curricula and in teacher-training 
courses. This concern should be seen as reflecting not only the desire to 
ensure that contents are balanced, but also the outcome of a particular 
experience and conviction, namely, that the harnessing of science and 
technology in the cause of progress increasingly demands a sound ethical 
and humanistic training; it may be said that what concerns us here is not 
only a choice but also a reaction against a former error. 

Here, in the same vein, are some examples or statements of position 
derived from various sources but pointing in the same direction. In his 
introduction to the general policy debate at the twenty-second session of 
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the General Conference of Unesco, the Director-General highlighted a 
trend that has established itself in the Organization’s structure and 
programme: 


At Belgrade, three years ago, in the light of the experience of the first years of 
implementation of the programme and of the discussions of the relevant com- 
mission of the General Conference, I proposed that greater importance should be 
attached, in addition to the social sciences in the strict sense, to human sciences 
such as anthropology, linguistics, geography and history, and that the name of 
the Social Sciences Sector should be changed accordingly [Unesco General Con- 


ference, 1983, p. 12]. 


Again, a comparative study on compulsory schooling ( primary and lower 
secondary) in a changing world, published by OECD in 1983, observes 
that in some countries the ‘back-to-basics movement’ has led to the introduc- 
tion of a core curriculum; it reports that in the United Kingdom an effort 
has been made to identify eight broad areas of experience as the foundation 
of a core curriculum—‘aesthetic|creative, ethical, linguistic, math- 
ematical, physical, scientific, social/ political and spiritual’ (OECD, 198 3a, 
p. 57). Here we have a case of standard-setting and a syllabus structure 
that highlights the importance of spiritual education. From such examples 
it is clearly possible to draw arguments and conclusions for the im- 
provement of educational content over the next two decades. 


DESCRIPTION OF A FEW PROJECTS: 
SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES 


ucation has become widespread, and such 


projects or such research invariably pay special attention to the contents 
of education. The studies commissioned by Unesco in connection zoith the 
first International Symposium on the Evolution of the Content of General 
Education over the Next Two Decades (Paris, 1980) and the discussions 
that took place at the symposium—attended by participants representing 
many specialities and countries—showed this to have become a topic of 
experimental researc 


h and deliberation for research workers and likewise 
for decision-makers and planners. 


Comprehensive schemes cover all the main aspects of education systems 
and usually place the education of the future ina broader context. Re- 
search by specialists operating in an individual capacity tends to reveal 

this is true in the case of Alvin 
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school governors. The city would be a system of lifelong learning extending 
from the womb to the grave. More significant here our study is con- 
cerned, however, are the national or regional projects and research imple- 
mented or approved by the relevant authorities. 

The project published in 1978 by the Central Council of Education of 
Denmark—the result of painstaking research and lengthy debate— 
links the school with socio-economic development and sets it in the context 
of parallel forms of education. It contains special chapters on analysis of 
the present education system, the relationship between student expectations 
and labour market conditions, teachers and recent educational currents. 
An important chapter deals with ‘Reforms concerning the content, 
methods and structure of the education system’ (Denmark, 1978, pp. 125- 
64). In the light of prevailing trends (Chapter IV), the reform proposal 
lays down objectives for each level (pre-school education, primary educa- 
tion, etc.) and each problem. It envisages the provision for all of twelve 
Years—and, in the long term, thirteen years—of schooling, at the end of 
which school-leavers should possess a ‘general vocational qualification’ 
or the necessary training to pursue a course of higher education. We shall 
return to this project later in order to outline its ideas on the selection and 
organization of content; we would observe for the time being that it pays 
particular attention to making structures more flexible so as to accommo- 
date those who wish to change courses in mid-stream.? 

The Major Project in the Field of Education in Latin America and 
the Caribbean? is the outcome of a joint effort by the states of the region, 
by Unesco and by the Economic Commission for Latin America (ECL A). 
Devised on the basis of the Mexico City Declaration adopted in 1979 by 
th» Regional Conference of Ministers of Education and Those Responsible 
for Economic Planning of Member States in Latin America and the 
Caribbean, the project was adopted by the same authorities in Quito in 
1981, and also benefited from the research by J. Blat Gimeno (1983), 
published in 1981. The cultural and linguistic unity of the region makes 
it possible for an overall approach to be adopted, particularly since the 
countries share a number of demographic, economic and political problems 
(see Lema and Marquez, 1978; Rama, 1978). The human and natural 
resources are outstanding, but development has by no means reached the 
point of satisfying the expectations of the peoples. The Major Project 
Pays special attention to the real democratization of education and to the 
‘renewal of the content, methods and structures of the different forms of 
school and out-of-school education and their adjustment to the actual 
needs of day-to-day life and the foreseeable requirements of society’ 
(Intergovernmental Regional Meeting . . .. 1981a, D. 48). 

Other, ad hoc projects focus on the improvement of school curricula 
and textbooks, on educational technology or simply on the Promotion of 
modern teaching methods. A good example of a specific project centred on 
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the aims and content of pre-university general education was described in 
a Japanese curriculum council programme document in 1983. Contents at 
this level have been reviewed four times since the Second World War and 
at upper secondary school level five times—in 1947, 1951, 1958 and 
1968, and again recently (1980—84), when a new review was undertaken 
which defined a set of priorities and a new stage in the development of 
Japanese education. The Japanese authorities have been fairly cautious 
in carrying out these changes, choosing their moment and always acting 
on the basis of proposals by specialists. As we approach the third millen- 
nium, Japanese educationists seem particularly concerned to relate science 
and technology more closely to other values and to human aspirations; to 
this end, they pay special attention to the shaping of attitudes and the 
development of creativity and feeling, and, to achieve this end, they are 
concerned to lighten curricula and improve the quality of school life. 

The Conference of Ministers of Education and Those Responsible for 
Economic Planning in African Member States, held in Harare in 1982, 
paid special attention to the strengthening of cultural identity, the use of 
African languages in teaching, the introduction of productive work into 
schools and the teaching of science and technology, thereby expressing the 
Particular concerns of a region faced with special difficulties and striving 
Sor endogenous development. Let us finally mention an example of a speci- 
fic approach dealing with *hidden contents! or the containers of the things 
contained: a booklet produced by the Ministry of Education of Quebec 
includes a case-study on the Montreal Integration Project, concerning 
the use of audio-visual media to unify learning and make it part of pupils 


Personal lives. 


This involves introducing, at the elementary level, tried and tested educational 
experiments, active methods in which the child is at the centre of and participates 


in his or her education and in which maximum use is made of play and creativity. 
hing, automatic evaluation, 


The appr i individualized teaci 

oach is thus one based on indivi > eval 
the integration of disciplines, teamwork by teachers, the use a en re 
Sources and the introduction of multi-media techniques (Canada, 1974). 


WORK IN PROGRESS 


Man 7 about formulating projects with their sights. on 
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school for-the last decade of the twentieth century. ... A considerable part of 
the model school’s organizational and educational tenets—the overall regime, the 
system of pupil activity and the basic forms of educational direction—have 
proved successful in initial experiments, in which the teaching staff of schools in 
Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Simferopol and many smaller towns and villages 
took part.... The regime of the projected school differs radically from the 
*extended-day' regime, under which groups or classes work under the supervision 
of teachers, staying at school until 6 p.m. and following a uniform pattern of 
activities, tutoring system, daily routine, and so on. . 

The greatest advantages of this new regime are: (a) an alternation of work 
and rest periods which is more conducive to good health; (b) more time spent 
in movement and in the open air and a general improvement in the ordering of 
periods for meals, sleep, productive work, physical exercise and sport; (c) its 
conformity with the requirements of the psycho-physical development and ac- 
tivities of all age-groups; (d) its adaptability, the time spent on (and choice of ) 
optional studies can be extended according to the inclinations and attitudes of the 
individual pupil; (e) the greater opportunities offered for developing the pupils’ 
social activity. 

Provision is made for optional attendance until 6 p.m. The school day is 
divided into two halves, one for compulsory and one for optional activities 
[Kostyashkin, 1980, pp. 489—90]. 


The case-study om Hungary reports the launching of a long-term 
forward-planning exercise: 


Even before the full introduction of the new curricula, begun in 1977-78, work 
started on the long-term development of education up to the year 2000. This 
work is taking place simultaneously in a number of institutions, such as the 
Pedagogy Committee of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, the Ministry of 
Education, the Ministry of Labour and the Central Planning Office. Some re- 
searchers are producing their own analyses and proposals. In 1980, a commission 
set up for this purpose prepared a synoptic report which was submitted to a 
group of experts. Guidelines for the framing of more detailed plans have gradu- 
ally taken shape and were adopted in 1982. 


We shall return to these guidelines, which provide for a basic curriculum 
set out in terms of objectives rather than disciplines, the gradual introduc- 
tion of 12 years of schooling for all, and so forth. In Bulgaria, 1979 saw 
the adoption of ‘Theses’ on the development of education up to the end of 
the twentieth century. These provide, among other things, for the introduc- 
tion of 12 years of compulsory schooling, the maintenance of a balance 
between general and vocational education and an appropriate relationship 
between compulsory and optional subjects. 

Other criteria, apart from how advanced they are in relative terms, 
may be applied to educational forward-planning exercises. For example, 
the initiators of projects or publications are sometimes education authori- 
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ties or centres for curriculum development; in other instances, business 
leaders, industrial firms or non-governmental organizations are in- 
strumental in launching and financing studies on the future development 
of education. It is also possible to distinguish authorities from organiza- 
tions and authors involved in a personal capacity, such as H. Shane and 
D. Tabler. As regards the scale of changes involved, projects fluctuate or 
hesitate between bold visions and schemes, which sometimes run the risk of 
remaining no more than good intentions, and modest innovations, which 
arouse the objections of all who expect the future to bring a marked im- 
provement in social life and education systems. The Danish project refers 


to the difficulties confronting project designers: 


Attempts at remodelling the entire educational system on the basis of some 
theoretical model prepared in advance which has not been developed and tested 
in practice are not only at variance with the principles of co-determination, but 
would to all appearances create uncertainty and disapproval, and could easily 
lead to a blocking of further progress. The dilemma of all reform policies is that 
the targets can be set so high that they will not meet with general approval, and 
as a result of this the reform work will come to a standstill. The second risk is 
that the targets are set so low that they will in fact meet with general approval— 
but they will not lead anywheré (Denmark, 1978, p. 196]. 


The variety of approaches and attitudes to the future may also be noted: 
certain projects speak of the contents of education after 1990 in terms of 
a future that is possible or probable, whereas others see the future as 
something to be predicted or planned. Some projects include alternatives 
and provide for multiple and combinable options; in other cases, a single 
model, the product of lengthy discussions, has finally been adopted as 
appropriate to a probable and plannable future. The nature of the ap- 
proach adopted would seem to be directly related to the degree of cen- 
tralization to be found in the education system, to the latitude accorded 
to teachers and, finally, to the management of culture, research and 
education and the quality of the philosophy of education promoted by the 


education authorities. 


PRELIMINARY DEFINITIONS 


Before proceeding with a more detailed analysis of current trends and 
prospects with regard to the contents of general education, it will probably 
be useful to define more precisely certain terms and expressions—on 
occasion similar, at least in appearance—which we shall be employ- 
ing frequently and sometimes in an allusive fashion in the pages that 


follow. 
Educational contents constitute a body of knowledge, 


know-how, values 
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and attitudes, taking the concrete form of syllabuses (timetables and 
curricula) and devised in accordance with goals and objectives assigned to 
the school by each society; those contents, organized by level or type of 
educations institution and by class and discipline, are worked out with an 
educational goal in mind and are the object of a specific process—learning. 
By ‘contents’, then, we mean explicit contents, expressed in the form of 
teachers’ guides, curricula or school textbooks. 

The devising of contents is an epistemological, axiological and peda- 
gogical activity which consists of selecting and organizing information 
relevant to tlie academic levels and specific goals of each education level 
or class. The operation of selecting and organizing the knowledge to be 
taught, initially the task of the curriculum developer, is completed by the 
teacher who organizes the learning process in a specific setting. It is at 
this point that the latent or ‘hidden’ contents come into play. 

In defining the notion of ‘instructional programme’, the Unesco 
Glossary of Educational Technology Terms makes reference to vari- 
ous Lernis in current use: 


Subject-matter to be taught along with establishment of the teaching time for 
each subject-matter, as well as the list of contents to be acquired—in other words, 
the required knowledge. The programme generally takes the form of adminis- 
trative texts, A ‘curriculum’ is the organization of learning, in a particular 
discipline or at a given level. The purpose of the curriculum is to define the 
objectives of the learning, educational content and the methods and the materials 
to be employed. In the past, the term ‘syllabus’ was used to designate an in- 
strument which served as a means for the educational institution to define the 
content of instruction (the programme) and its practical organization from the 
standpoint of learning activities [Unesco, 1 984b, p. 213). 


"Instructional programmes’, or curricula, are the foundations of school 
textbooks (the pupils learning tool) and methodological manuals (the 
teacher’s teaching tool) (see Foulquié and Saint Jean, 1961, p. 383; 
Good, 1973, pp. 132, 567, 568). According to the characteristics of the 
particular education system, curricula are developed or assume their final 
form at the central government level, or at the state level (United States, 
Federal Republic of Germany, etc.), or at the level of educational estab- 
lishments. In the broad sense of the term, educational contents include 
both information described and organized in the form of curricula, and 
the ‘latent’—or implicit —contents, in other words what is communicated 
through the quality of school life, teachers! attitudes, the Psychological 
context of teaching activities, and so on. The notion is frequently en- 
countered in recent studies in this broad sense. * The curriculum’, a com- 
parative survey states, ‘includes the whole experience that a child under- 
goes during schooling and covers the educational aims and goals, courses, 
classroom activities, staff-student relationships, resources and many other 
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factors which impinge on the teaching-learning situation in schools’ 
(OECD, r983a, p. 59). 

. This extension of the concept has important practical consequences. An 
increasing number of studies highlight the importance of these ‘hidden con- 
tents’, i.e. non-verbal inputs in lessons, and of the classroom atmosphere 
Sor the effectiveness of the learning process. In the course of demonstrating 
that a positive attitude by teachers could bring about a considerable 
improvement in the results achieved by learners, some researchers have 
highlighted the difficulty of distinguishing between explicit and implicit 
contents, between the container and the things contained, and between the 
various components of the curriculum. Finally, we shall see that, in the 
light of the principle of lifelong education, this definition of the contents 
of education is growing steadily wider and increasingly includes in- 
formation acquired by pupils outside school. 

The contents of out-of-school activities—participation in groups con- 
cerned with technology, literature, future studies, etc., in musical or 
sporting competitions, visits to industrial firms or cultural institutions, 
and so on—rest, in almost all countries, in the hands of teachers and/or 
pupils. Such activities are made optional and enable pupils to choose 
according to their interests or skills: 

In some cases, these activities are incorporated wholly or in part in 
syllabuses and included in timetables; dovetailing of school and out-of- 
school activities is ensured by the fact that pupils, teachers and, on occas- 
ion, youth organizations (this is particularly true of the socialist countries) 
play a major role in the choice of topics, methods and forms of activity. 
This is a field in which educational innovation is more marked and finds 
freer expression, which is perhaps why out-of-school activities often consti- 
tute the point of entry (‘infusional approach’) for new contents, such as 
education relating to the quality of life and the environment, peace 
education, human rights teaching, etc. Budgetary or other constraints can 
curb the scale of these out-of-school activities considerably. 

Educational contents in the broad sense of the term include both the 
contents of school (formal) and out-of-school (non-formal) education and 
those of informal education (so-called parallel schooling). The information 
acquired outside school is a rapidly growing source of knowledge; the 
volume of information gathered through films and television, newspapers, 
entertainment and so forth varies greatly from one individual to another; 
the mass of data, images and impressions is built up independently of the 
school in accordance with the preferences or interests of young people, 
depending on the cultural level of the family, the local community, etc. It 
is seldom analysed or made the subject of decision-making; in some cases, 
this information fills gaps, particularly in astronomy, space exploration, 
modern technology, etc. Curriculum developers and teachers are not able 
to master the whole range of educational content, nor can they be expected 
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to do so; on the other hand, it is increasingly incumbent on them to take 
steps, within the organized educational process (in and out of school), to 
ensure that the various types of content are better integrated and that 
use—if only partial—is made of the aforementioned mass of data and 
impressions, so large in quantitative terms. The extent to which pupils are 
trained to seek out, select and interpret such information is both a criterion 
of educational success and a factor in academic success. Rather than op- 
posing two types of education—formal and informal—we have thought it 
more constructive to reconsider the role of the school which, by preparing 
pupils to deal with and integrate the culture and ideas present in the 
media and daily life, could help to give unity to the spiritual lives of 
young people and to avoid ‘spiritual alienation’. It is increasingly im- 
portant in this realm to draw a distinction between diversity and disorder, 
between individualization of culture and a loss of a sense of values, be- 
tween the new and potentially significant and the merely eccentric, and 
between innovation and deviation or anomaly. It is equally important to 
distinguish information from knowledge, in the sense of a synthesis or 
educational element organized in relation to ultimate goals and objectives 
and with a view to the harmonious development of pupils. 


Information is not knowledge. In view of the growing volume of information of 
all kinds and from all parts of the world, and its atomization, education should 
place emphasis on the development of conceptual codes of reference and codes of 
interpretation designed to facilitate the mastery and assimilation of information 
[International Symposium . . ., 1980d, p. 4]. 


The term ‘general education’ will be employed in its restricted sense of 
non-vocational pre-university education, that is, primary schooling and 
lower and upper secondary education. As already stated, account will be 
taken of both school and out-of-school education, relating curricula to 
informal education. In many countries, primary and lower secondary 
schooling jointly constitute compulsory education. One could also include 
here basic education conceived as a cultural, moral, political and practical 
(e.g. technology, agriculture, etc.) training necessary for all members of a 
community so that they may participate actively in development and in 
the cultural and political life of society. It is assumed that the content of 
general pre-university education includes, or can include, technology and 
productive (socially useful) work, which are now acknowledged as forming 
part of general culture. 
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NOTES 


. Because of its conclusions, this study has provoked 2 lively debate in the United 
States and elsewhere. On the strength of statistics, the team of eight headed by 
C. Jencks arrives at the conclusion that the quality of education received by an 
individual has little effect on his or her success in life. Success in a career depends 
on many factors other than those traditionally taken into account, such as family 
environment, intellectual performance observed and measured in school, etc. The 
study attributes an important role to IQ. Some specialists point out that Jencks's 
definition of success is based on questionable criteria, for example salary and the 
relative status of various professions. Others have, countered this thesis with re- 
search suggesting that learning is essential for success in life (see the whole body 
of literature on lifelong education) and that the academic success of all children 


depends essentially on the quality of learning. 
. One finds the same idea expressed in Unesco's Second Medium-Term Plan: 


Education alone will not solve all problems, and the hopes placed in it can sometimes be 
excessive, especially where the solution of certain great social problems and world prob- 
lems is concerned. But its role is not less important on that account: it can provide a better 
grasp of problems and their interrelations, supply the knowledge needed in order to under- 
stand and solve them, and arouse the attitudes that will lead to action and results [Unesco, 


1983c, paragraph 5006, p. 116]. 


. With regard to this project, it may be recalled that in Denmark, the country of 
Nikolai Grundtvig (1783-1872) and of people's universities, the education budget 
increased from 2.8 per cent of the GNP in 1957 to 7.5 per cent in 1974, and the 
number of pupils rose from 481,000 in 1946 to 806,000 in 1975. 

. This project was made possible by a series of studies carried out by Unesco and 
by specialists in the region. Concerning the Mexico City Declaration adopted in 


1979, the Quito meeting stated: 


ffort that had been made by the countries of the region 


in the past decade to develop education, and recognizing that serious shortcomings still 
persisted in the field of economic and social development ... the conference indicated 
the principal educational goals to be attained in the region by the year 2000 [Intergovern- 


mental Regional Meeting. . . 19814, p. 7l 


after acknowledging the sustained e! 


Unesco prepared a document (Intergovern- 


For the Quito mecting, held in 1981, 
hich we shall make use of, particularly 


mental Regional Meeting ..., 19816) w! 1 
the section entitled ‘Improvement of the Efficiency and Quality of Education 


Systems’; the document includes statistical tables by country on the decennial 
increase in population (1980-2000), on enrolment and enrolment ratios (1970- 
2000), on illiteracy and the population aged 15 and over, and on public spending 


on education as a percentage of the GNP (1970-78). N : 
At the meeting of the Interim Intergovernmental Regional Committee for the 


Major Project in the Field of Education in Latin America and the Caribbean in 
Saint Lucia in July 1982, almost all countries presented national plans of action 
which concentrated on two objectives: extension of school education and literacy 


training and education for adults. . . " , À 
. The Glossary cited renders ‘programme d'études" by instructional programme’, 
rather than the more usual ‘curriculum’, which it defines in a special sense. 


(Translator’s note.) 
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Current developments 


As we come to analyse the trends now emerging in the definition of 
educational contents, a few preliminary remarks should be made 
regarding the inherent difficulties of such an undertaking and the 
caution that is called for. The term ‘trend’ is itself quite patently a 
highly complex one, since it can be applied to different levels of 
education, to different factors involved in the learning process— 
educators, students, researchers, decision-makers—as well as to the 
various aspects of the curriculum: content, methods, evaluation. 
Moreover, there are undoubtedly variations from one region or group 
of countries to another; while there are general trends, there are also 
some that are more limited in their extension, and others whose 
intensity fluctuates in time. A case in point is foreign language 
courses, interest in which has declined in some countries while in- 
creasing in others. This ‘play’ in a given trend is due to factors that 
are sometimes difficult to identify. It varies in degree according to 
whether it stems from a decision based on an appropriate analysis or 
simply from a concern to *fall into line’. As J. Bousquet has pointed 
out, the developing countries have sometimes borrowed attractive and 
original modern approaches without analysing their relevance to 
national traditions and requirements. At times this results in the 
‘rejection’ of the foreign body. The observer also runs the risk of 
failing to appreciate the importance of certain new departures which, 
although unobtrusive, ultimately exert a profound influence upon 
educational practice, as for example certain innovations that have been 
introduced in the past ten or fifteen years in the industrialized 
countries; on the other hand, the observer may be inclined to over- 
estimate the importance of an innovation which turns out to be short- 
lived. As Brian Rose (1972, pp. viii-ix) has so cogently observed: *we 
may often be tempted to wonder whether our times are as revolu- 
tionary as we sometimes assert ..- will our contemporary teaching 
machines be relegated to history as a passing fad, of no greater im- 
portance to the teachers of A.D. 2000 than Froebel’s first building 
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box?'! The question is worth asking, even if it is considered that the 
promotion of computer science in the school syllabus and computer- 
assisted instruction in the learning process have every likelihood of 
being pursued, even outside the industrialized countries. 


CONCEPTS IN FULL EXPANSION: SYSTEMS 
APPROACH, CURRICULUM THEORY AND 
PRACTICE, TAXONOMY OF EDUCATIONAL 
GOALS, EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 


The concern to give the teaching learning process greater precision 
and coherence has been prompted as much by certain theories or 
findings of research as by the desire of those in charge of education to 
improve its efficiency and quality. 

This endeavour has received decisive, and beneficial, impetus and 
support from general systems theory and its applications to the design, 
organization, operation and evaluation of the learning process. Berger 
and Brunswic have clearly stated the scope and usefulness of the sys- 
tems approach: 


The systems approach is a method; it is not a science... . Its purpose is to 
enable all those working within a complex situation ... to analyse this 
complexity, describe it, recognize dysfunctions when they occur and allow 
for the various levels of social or institutional realities. But it also helps the 
person taking action to keep maximum control over the chain-reaction he 
sets in motion and to assess its impact [Unesco, 1981d, p. toj. 


As regards curriculum theory and practice in English-speaking 
countries, these have quite properly attracted interest on the part of 
educators and researchers in many countries. It is in our view signifi- 
cant that the term 'curriculum' has gained acceptance in German— 
even in ‘the homeland of didactics', where, without becoming assim- 
ilated to the term ‘Didakrik’, it features in the titles of works on the 
design, organization, methodology and technology of the teach- 
ing/learning process (see Frey et al., 1975; Haft and Hameyer, 1975). 
After a certain amount of hesitation, French-speaking countries have 
had to recognize that neither programme scolaire nor plan d’études 
really covers the full meaning of the concept of ‘curriculum’, Without 
attempting to go into every aspect of this meaning, we propose to set 
out here a number of the concept’s features and merits. 

The theory of curriculum planning, which is clearly geared to 
practice, takes account of the educational process, of what actually 
happens in the classroom. Unlike didactics, it attaches particular 
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importance to study of the interactions between the components of 
this process—objectives, content, learning methods, teaching re- 
sources, forms of organization of instruction, evaluation methods and 
techniques—and to turning such interactions to account. Curriculum 
specialists stress equally that one ‘cannot put the cart before the horse’ 
(for example, content cannot be determined prior to or independently 
of the definition of objectives) and that each component interrelates 
with all the other components. Designed and organized along these 
lines, the learning process becomes more coherent and, hence, more 
efficient (see Fig. 1). 

Evaluation plays an important part, providing the teacher with 
useful feedback and enabling pupils to know how well they have per- 
formed and to situate themselves in relation to the targets set. Logi- 
cally, it is the objectives which determine how the learning process is 
prepared and organized, and which serve ultimately as evaluation 
criteria, evaluation becoming itself a method of learning and of making 
a searching assessment of results. 

Preparing the learning process in the spirit of curriculum planning 
calls for a greater input than is required in order to draw up an annual 
programme of activities (listing themes to be covered and dates). It 
entails systematic co-operation among the teachers of a given class, 
and between these and the teachers of the class preceding it. This 
thorough preparation, which takes up the teachers’ time before the 
beginning of the academic year, simplifies their work subsequently 
and obviates the risk of any breaks occurring between the different 
sequences involved. This more disciplined and coherent approach in 
educational practice has also proved its worth in the work of drawing 
up curricula and syllabuses and of preparing teachers’ handbooks, 
etc., a task which is undertaken by curriculum development centres 
in many countries. 

The taxonomies of educational objectives (Bloom, 1956; Krathwohl 
et 2l., 1964) have been geared to the same goals—strict precision, 
coherence, relevance of the learning and evaluation methods—their 
influence being exerted at the levels of curriculum design, teacher 
education and educational practice. The publication of that work was 
d as an event in the world of education. In the preface 


rightly regarde: | vO! 
Canadian edition of Volume II, Dr F. Robaye 


to the French-language 
writes: 


e L of Bloom’s Taxonomy of Educational Objectives 
in its French translation by Marcel Lavallée, I had the feeling that something 
important had just occurred in the educational field. For the publication of 
that work filled a gap of which any teacher worth his salt was aware. By this 
I mean that teachers who were truly worthy of their noble profession were 


When I discovered Volum 
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Ideal of education — Ultimate purpose 


Goals of education 


General and operational objectives (A) e ssi oe i 
elf-evaluation ol 
teaching activity * 


* 


Structural linking of 
formal, non-formal and 
informal training (I) 


Pupils and groups 
of pupils: aspirations, 
needs, exceptionally gifted 
pupils, remedial courses, etc. (B) 


Evaluation of performance in 
terms of objectives: tools and 
techniques to be selected or 
developed (H) 


Content: determined in 
accordance with programmes, 
pupils’ interests, etc. (C) 


Methods: selected in accordance 
with objectives, contents, class 
level, etc. (D) 


! 


Teaching aids: appropriate Place of the learning process: 
selection, combination and classroom, library, laboratory, 
application (E) 


The forms or methods of organizing the 
learning process: classes or groups, clubs, etc. (F) 
Dr 
9c 
Css. y 
Pen Or jn + 
implicit contents (J) 
Fi. 1. 
Notes: 
(1) All the components are linked with all the others. 
(2) Clearly, the likelihood of breaks occurring in a single training activity is very considerable; the transition 
from ultimate goals to general and Operational objectives presents numerous problems, 
(3) For latent or implicit contents, and the ‘quality of school life’, see the introduction to Part Il. 


* A distinction is to be drawn between ad hoe self-evaluation and systematic self-evaluation. 


Source: This diagram of the curriculum, in the broad sense of the term, is modelled upon a simpler diagram 
by D. Wheeler published in Curriculum Process, London, University of London Press, 1974. 
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painfully alive to the difficulty of evaluating, of monitoring the effectiveness 
of their work ... Indeed, any taxonomy of educational objectives implies an 
ideal adult model. A certain courage is needed today in order to acknowledge 
that we choose one or other of the many models with which we are presented 
[Krathwohl et al., 1964]. 


As the authors of a more recent taxonomy put it, ‘the etymology of 
the term clearly expresses its meaning: to educate is to lead (out), 
hence to guide towards a goal. "Leading" and “nowhere” are 
mutually exclusive terms’ (de Landsheere and de Landsheere, 1975). 
It has been pointed out that, being closely bound up with the ultimate 
ends and goals of education, which are directly determined by the 
educational policy and philosophy of each country, taxonomies of 
educational objectives have little chance of being successfully 
borrowed or transferred elsewhere. It has also been noted that many 
teachers, engrossed in the precise definition of operational objectives, 
are beginning to overlook the end purposes and values by which these 
objectives are justified, and that a gap is thus opening up between 
efforts geared to achieving certain performance targets and the higher 
level of attitudes and capacities; that for example by focusing at lower 
secondary school level on the need to establish the appropriate dis- 
tinction between ‘foodstuffs’ and ‘nutritive substances’, the teacher 
loses sight of the reason for this effort and of the link between this 
observable and measurable objective and the sphere of ultimate goals. 
However, such observations have not prevented progress being made 
in the taxonomy of objectives which, appropriately adapted, are used 
for curriculum design and the defining of educational practice in many 
countries. When he presented Bloom and Krathwohl’s taxonomy for 
the first time in Romania, in 1971, Vaideanu (1971) was greeted with 


more expressions of interest than reservations. It is fair to claim that, 


today, the principle of taxonomy of objectives is firmly established 
and in widespread use. 

The concept of educational technology also exerts an increasingly 
marked infiuence on the design and operation of the teaching/learning 
process. The application of this concept—deriving from industry—to 
the development of the pupil’s personality has not failed to give rise 
to certain misgivings and objections. Nevertheless, the concept recurs 
both in the technical activities and in the operational projects conduc- 
ted by Unesco, which moreover has produced a glossary of educational 
technology terms in various language versions (Unesco, 19846). 
Educational technology is understood in principle to refer to a 
coherent set of methods, means and techniques of learning and 
evaluation, designed and used in accordance with the objectives being 
pursued and in relation to educational contents and the pupils’ own 
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interests. For the teachers, using an appropriate technology means 
knowing how to organize the learning process and to ensure its suc- 
cess. Mastering these theories and concepts, which not only converge 
but intermesh, has yielded indisputable improvements, the most 
obvious being undoubtedly a greater coherence in curriculum design 
and planning, in the operation of the learning process and in the 
organization of evaluation activities and competitive and other ex- 
aminations. And greater coherence means improved efficiency in the 
learning process. Bertrand Schwartz (1973, p. 127) rightly stresses 
the importance of such coherence: 


If the objective is formulated in terms of. abilities, the evaluation procedure 
is then quite naturally integrated into the method itself. It is designed to 
enable pupils to measure at any time the distance between the stage they 
have reached and the final objective. It may be noted that we are hereby 
taking a clear stand against a type of education which uscs certain methods 
for purposes of instruction but employs for examinations—for the sole 
purpose of making a selection— procedures which bear no relation to these 
methods. 


This is also why these theories and concepts recur in the seminars 
which Unesco organizes for curriculum planners and teacher trainers, 
and in the case-studies and educational reform projects already 
referred to. 

However, the technological nature of these research advances has 
sometimes prompted misgivings at the level of educational practice, 
and triggered off reactions at the theoretical level, in particular on the 
part of those for whom the educational process remains first and 
foremost an art. For example, the American educationist John 
Goodlad (Goodlad, 1979; Goodlad et al., 1979) has expressed fears 
that a technological approach to education may jeopardize its ultimate 
humanist purpose, limiting the scope and importance of formal edu- 
cation, at a time when man is more than ever in need of a sound 
humane and social training, rooted in the individual's freely expressed 
aspirations, one which cannot be confined to a technological strait- 
jacket. 

However, such objections, which are indeed largely justified, have 
led rather to an improvement in these new approaches than to their 
abandonment. The conclusion has been reached that a course in the 
philosophy of education is becoming all the more essential in that the 
common training core of student teachers now includes such compon- 
ents as ‘the systems approach to education’, ‘educational technology’, 
‘the deviring of knowledge tests’, etc. The dangers and losses resulting 
from an excessively systemic approach, from the ‘technologization’ of 
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so complex and subtle a process, have been measured. We are now 
more conscious of the fact that technology is a teaching too! or aid, 
and that it must not be allowed to become the refuge of mediocre 
teachers or those tied to routine. After so many experiments, successes 
and mistakes, we now know full well that, where the learning process 
is concerned, there is no method, means or teaching machine that can 


serve as a panacea. 


LIFELONG EDUCATION 


As a guiding concept, lifelong education has roots in the thinking of 
Graeco-Roman antiquity and that of Islam, as well as in ancient 
Chinese and Indian philosophy. It recurs in the writings of J. A. 
Comenius (1592-1670), that of Galileo on the world of education, and 
of Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1712-78), as well as among the repre- 
sentatives of the educational movements which arose between 1880 
and 1920: 'child-centred education’, ‘activity-method teaching’, etc. 
However, as an active principle in educational reform projects, ex- 
erting an influence on the realignment of education systems at every 
level and in all their components, lifelong education constitutes an 
achievement of our own era, and more specifically of the past two 
decades. The stages through which this fundamental concept has 
evolved, the debates which have enriched and clarified it and the 
practical measures taken to apply it in the different countries are 
highly characteristic of the way in which progress is achieved both at 
the theoretical level and in the realm of decision-making. It is fair to 
say that the gearing of all the education subsystems of a given country 
to the lifelong education approach represents an original and ap- 
propriate response to the challenges of our time, and the sole means 
of preparing the individual to become an actively involved and arti- 
culate member of a democratic society, to defend his rights and the 
essential values of such a society, and to educate himself and develop 
successfully in a world undergoing both foreseeable and unforesee- 
able changes. A whole range of different approaches may today be 
noted (see, for example, Busshoff et al., 1981; CERI, 19735; Cropley, 
1979; Dave, 1973; Faure et al., 1973; Goad, 1984; Hameyer, 1979; 
Hawes, 1975; Heidt, 1979; Heiy, 1962; Hummel, 1977; Ingram, 1979; 
Pineau, 1977; Suchodolski and Kuczynski, 1982); no country can 
claim to have already instituted a comprehensive, fully co-ordinated 
system of lifelong education, but all are endeavouring to organize puse 
education systems more closely in accordance with this principle. It 
has been agreed that the fundamental step where lifelong education is 
concerned is that of the relationship between, and/or confrontation 
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of, social forces and movements and educational structures, and this 
Step has not often been made by the latter (Gelpi, 1984). 

It is clear that the evolution of the concept of lifelong education has 
been determined primarily by the demands of a society whose de- 
velopment has continued to accelerate, corifronting the individua! with 
problems of growing complexity. This evolution constitutes an 
example both of the force of the external pressures exerted upon 
educational systems and of the Capacity of these systems, and of the 
subsystem responsible for reflection on education, to analyse society’s 
messages and to find solutions. In Particular, the debates on the 
organization of adult education and its components have played a 
major role in Promoting the principle of lifelong education, which 
tied in with arguments and experiments pursued in the past. Hummel 
(1977) mentions the report of the Ministry of Reconstruction of the 
United Kingdom produced in 1919, which described adult education 
as à permanent national necessity, and an inalienable prerogative of 
citizenship. Mention might also be made of Denmark's 'people's uni- 
versities', the founder of which, Nicolai Grundtvig (1783-1872) is 
sometimes, wrongfully, overlooked by historians of education. 

Closer to us in time, certain debates concerning adult education 
have also been responsible for the decisive headway made by the 
principle of lifelong cducation. Mention may be made in particular of 
the congresses on the theme of adult education held in Denmark 
(Elsinore, 1949), in Canada (Montreal, 1960), in Japan (Tokyo, 1972) 
and in Paris (Unesco House, 1985). However, while it is true that the 
debate on lifelong education was launched in the context of adult 
education, the specialists who clarified and enriched the concept 
during the 1960s represent the whole range of educational levels and 
subsystems, and a great number of disciplines. 

Mention should also be made of the work done during the past two 
decades by Unesco, which has on the one hand initiated or provided 
the guidelines for such debates and, on the other, explored or en- 
couraged the application of the principle by Member States with a 
view to improving their own education systems. In Learning To Be 
the concept was already present: 


Whether they do so consciously or not, human beings keep on learning and 
training themselves throughout their lives, above ail through the influence of 
the surrounding environment and through the experiences which mould their 
behaviour, their conceptions of life and the content of their knowledge. 
However, until the present day, there were few Structures in which this 
natural dynamic could find support, SO as to transcend chance and become a 
deliberate project. Especially, preconceived ideas about instruction—it was 
for the young and took place in schools—prevented people generally from 
conceiving of lifelong education in normal educational terms. Yet it is true 
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that in the space of only a few years the same obvious fact has come home to 
peopie from one end of the world to the other: most men are not sufficiently 
equipped to face the conditions and vicissitudes of life as lived in the second. 
half of the twentieth century. Hundreds of millions of adults need education, > 
not only for the pleasure of perfecting their capacities or contributing to 
their own development, as before, but because the demands for overall 
social, economic and cultural development of twentieth-century societies 
require the maximum potential of an educated citizenry. 

As has been noted, the educational enterprise will only become efficient, 
just and human by undergoing radical changes affecting the essence of 
educational action, as well as the time and place for education, in short, by 
adopting the concept of lifelong education [Faure ct al., 1972, p. 142]. 


Lifelong education became one of the pivots of Unesco's programmes 
during the 1970s, and a series of studies, meetings? and operational 
projects were devoted to the subject. Efforts were focused both on 
methodological aspects and on identification of the impact of lifelong 
education on the objectives, structures, contents and methods of learn- 
ing and evaluation, as well as on the initial and continuing training of 
teachers. Particular attention was given to the linking of the different 
structures and to ensuring greater flexibility in moving from one level to 
another and the smoother integration of the curriculum components; 
means were defined for training pupils in self-instruction and self- 
evaluation techniques. It thus became possible to measure the scale of 
the transformations to be carried out and to assess the comprehensive, 
innovatory and integrating role of this new approach. 

For its part, the Unesco Institute for Education (UIE, Hamburg) 
has given considerable prominence in its activities to lifelong educa- 
tion, publishing monographs and organizing meetings on the ques- 
tion. It is from one of these monographs (Dave, 1973) that we have 
taken the ‘theoretical and operational framework for lifelong educa- 
tion’ which in our view gives a truly comprehensive view of the con- 
cept. Moreover, a seminar organized in 1974 by the UIE on the de- 
teria and procedures for evaluating curricula in the 
context of lifelong education represented a sort of stock-taking exer- 
cise. The participants, from a wide range of countries, were given 
certain working tools: basic concepts (definitions), evaluation criteria 
(projects), evaluation guides. They in turn contributed reports on E 
progress achieved in applying the principle of lifelong education: N. 
Adiseshiah: ‘A Learning System in Tamil Nadu’; Filipovic Dragomir: 
‘Permanent Education and Reform of the Education System in 
Yugoslavia’; C. Kupisievicz: ‘On Some Principles of Modernizing the 
School System as a Base for Adult Education ; Tapan Council of 
Economic Research: ‘Human Development in a New Industrial 
Society’; Sigeo Masui: 'A Brief Note on the Conceptualization of 
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A THEORETICAL AND OPERATIONAL FRAMEWORK 
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Lifelong Education and School Education’: L. Topa (Romania): “La 
didactique dans la perspective de l'éducation permanente'; Salazar 
Bondy: ‘On Educational Reform in Peru’. 

Discussing the reform launched in the state of Tamil Nadu, 
Adiseshiah highlighted its main objectives: 1. to provide all children 
and adults with minimum training that will help them in the learning 
process: improvement of textbooks, access to libraries, etc.; 2. to link 
the right to education with the right to work; 3. to extend education 
beyond the confines of the school and university, through evening 
and correspondence courses, radio and television courses, etc.; 4. to 
reform structures and make them more flexible, with the aim of 
providing a range of different ‘exit points’ and modernizing the cur- 
riculum and the evaluation subsystem. 

This UIE seminar also provided the occasion for Japan to announce 
the basic principles of a reform inspired by the concept of lifelong 
education and the measures to be taken (‘Human Development in a 
New Industrial Society: Ideal Education from a Long-Term View- 
point’). It is worth noting that the authors of this essentially 
future-oriented project, drawn up between 1968 and 1972, were a 
prominent figure in the economic world, Mr Toshio Doko (Pres- 
ident of the Toshiba Electric Company) and Dr Masunori Hiratsuka 
(1907-81), Director of the National Institute for Educational Re- 
search (NIER). Indeed, heads of major corporations such as Doko, 
Honda, and Ibuko are frequently found initiating projects or schemes 
of an educational nature, and this marriage of the economic and edu- 
cational worlds constitutes a guarantee that the projects will be carried 
out. The document presented to the 1974 seminar in Hamburg set 
out five principles: 1. The reform of education to be undertaken in 
Japan must take lifelong education as a key principle; generosity of 
spirit must constitute the basis of all education; Japanese education 
must give particular prominence to aesthetic, moral and religious 
instruction, albeit without jeopardizing the development of creative 
intelligence. 2. The reform of education cannot be limited to prob- 
lems of structures, content and methods, since education is based 
on a relationship between individuals; it must accordingly strive 
to develop desirable attitudes among educators, parents and leaders 
of the economy. 3. A further principle must be to reconcile (and 
integrate) traditions and innovations in the domain of education. 4. 
Companies should improve their education policies; at a broader 
level, the Ministry of National Education, the principal agency re- 
sponsible for reform, must review its policy in regard to educational 
administration. 5. Japanese education must seek to enable all citi- 
zens to contribute to the promotion of peace and to the progress of 
humankind. The project also comprises measures designed to define 
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in clearer terms the roles of the family, of the school and of social 
education and to ensure a better relationship between their re- 
spective spheres of influence, to improve the training and re- 
muneration of teachers, and to enhance co-operation between edu- 
cation and industry, etc. 

Finally, mention may be made of the importance attached to the 
general issue of lifelong education in Romania, where a national 
symposium, Simpozionul Educatia Adultilor: Cercetare si Actiune 
Culturala, was organized in 1968 by the State Committee for Culture 
and the National Institute for Educational Research, with Unesco 
assistance. In his introductory report, George Vaideanu pointed. out 


that 


Pupils learn for the future, but that future consists mainly in entrance tests 
and final examinations, that is, in strictly limited targets. Moreover, teachers 
regard themselves as being responsible rather for the teaching of a specific 
subject than for the all-round training of their students, and their preparation 
for lifelong education. In its turn, adult education does not represent a 
continuation, in new guises, of the formal education which precedes and 
renders it possible; it appears to be concerned rather with limited occupa- 
tional tasks. This hiatus between the two types of education—school/formal 
and adult—is at variance with the increasingly powerful movement towards 


lifelong education.* 


lifelong education was enshrined in an 
the government. In 1976, a case-study 

Romania was prepared at Unesco's 
fic theme—lifelong education: concept 
he education curriculum provided 
previously the topic 
what dispersed 
t in the most 


In 1973, the principle of 
important decision taken by 
entitled Lifelong Education in 
request. From 1980 on, a speci 
and impact—has been included in t 
for the in-service training of all teachers. Whereas 
had been dealt with in education courses in a some 
way, a chapter has been devoted specifically to the subjec 


recent course.* 

These examples illustrate the considerable effort that has been made 
at both national and international levels to realign education systems 
and the whole teaching/learning process so as to give them a lifelong 
education focus. 

As far as educational thinking and practice are concerned, these 
efforts have generated a current of ideas, a number of m a 
a broader vision of the ultimate goals of education Pas a : p^ i 
say a new philosophy of education), but also and above a 


i e problems to be solved. The differ- 
Pci. fien ei s reo experiments involved, the errors 


ent stages in its development and 
omane and the limits identified have all helped substantially to 
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clarify and enrich the concept of lifelong education. While the idea is 
a simple one, its consequences are such that, according to Charles 
Hummel, the formulation of the concept of lifelong education, com- 
parable to the Copernican revolution, is one of the epoch-making 
events in the history of education. He further argues that education is 
capable of generating a genuine educational renascence. 

The very lively discussion from which the concept of lifelong 
education as a fundamental principle of education emerged testifies to 
the fact that a concept benefits by being questioned and interpreted 
in the light of concrete situations, and that the clarification of its 
import and the awareness of errors to be avoided in its application 
can render valuable service to educational authorities, research 
workers and educators. Initially, the evolution of the working world 
and the advent of new occupations led to the idea of continuing 
vocational education for everybody, either in the form of periodic 
refresher courses or in the form of permanent self-instruction. Along 
these lines, Sweden launched in the 1960s the concept of 'recurrent 
education', which proved particularly fruitful (CERI, 19735). Very 
soon, the magnitude of the changes affecting all socio-economic and 
cultural sectors led to a new step in the direction of lifelong education 
with the concept of the continuing and comprehensive education of 
adults. It then became apparent that the continuing and com- 
prehensive education of adults regarded as a supplement to formal 
Schooling posed difficult problems. How is it possible to provide an 
education which aims to be comprehensive and continuing if the adult 
has not been prepared for a mode of learning which calls upon intel- 
lectual qualities such as self-reliance and judgement? Hence the 
fruitful and revolutionary idea of an overall reform of education 
systems enabling education in all forms and at all levels to be in- 
tegrated and co-ordinated in the light of the principle of lifelong edu- 
cation. How can educational goals, objectives, content and methods 
of evaluation be reformulated? What modifications must be made 
to the subsystem of the training of teachers and educators? Considera- 
tion of these questions and experience acquired revealed a series of 
particularly interesting characteristics of lifelong education. 

Lifelong education is of a global nature; it embraces the whole of the 
population and relates or co-ordinates all structures (subsyscems) 
which have educational functions. 

Lifelong education is continuous, hence it covers the entire life-span 
of the individual; it is integral, providing everyone with possibilities 
of retraining and improvement: occupational training, socio-cultural 
training, etc. 

In the framework of an open and dynamic system of lifelong edu- 
cation, every individual is called upon to participate; to identify 
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sources of training and to learn from them, so that in his turn he 
becomes an educational source for others. The co-ordination and in- 
tegration of all forms of education make it possible for work and 
training to be constantly associated. 

The advances made in the application ofa system of lifelong education 
coincide with those in the democratization of social life, and lifelong 
education reduces the disparities between those who are knowledgeable 
and capable of continually improving their knowledge and those who 
remain paralysed by ignorance and the fear of complex situations. 

Based essentially on intellectual autonomy, on a set of learning 
techniques and on the capacity for self-evaluation, lifelong education 
is the opposite of ‘perpetual schooling’, which moreover supposes the 
segregation of a population into pupils and teachers who remain so 
permanently, as shown by a collective work prepared under the 
auspices of Unesco and whose title itself raises a problem: Education 
or Permanent Alienation (Pineau, 1977, p. 83). 

Along the same lines, two Polish philosophers (Suchodolski and 
Kuczynski, 1982) have strongly emphasized the link between per- 
manent education, in its widest sense, and creativity. 

But while it may be asserted that lifelong education is a powerful 
trend and an active principle, it should immediately be added that its 
application remains an open problem. One example comes to mind: 
the school textbook, that fundamental instrument of the pupil whose 
influence is self-evident. How many countries are able to provide 
textbooks designed as instruments of an ongoing training based on 
the capacity for self-instruction and self-evaluation, centred on codes 
of reference and codes of interpretation, giving pupils a taste for 
innovation and participation, indicating sources of information, etc.? 


THE NEW TRIAD OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


We have already referred to the impact on educational content of the 
rapid and constant growth of the volume of information and knowl- 
edge circulating in social life. In particular, this impact makes it in- 
creasingly difficult to select and organize contents: to bring out 
fundamental concepts, to organize learning in function of practical 
e solved, etc. Indirectly, but forcefully, this over- 
whelming and confusing volume of information points up the im- 
portance of attitudes and abilities which can help the individual to 
find his bearings, and to select and use scientific and technological 
data. Hence the idea that education might not in the future be 
confined to giving the learner a sound stock of neon and ee 
tivating an interest in further learning; it must also establish attitudes 


problems to b 
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and skills, and cover the spiritual life of the individual. Characteristics 
such as discretion, sense of responsibility, generosity, sensibility 
and the spirit of independence are just as important as intellectual 
capacities such as the ability to identify a central issue, to generalize 
relevantly, to distinguish between ends and means, to relate cause and 
effect, and so on. 5 

The increasing importance of attitudes and skills has been high- 
lighted also by other trends: the. rapid evolution and mobility of 
the working world, the increasing number of practical problems to be 
solved, etc. There have been swift reactions to such changes and 
demands, and in many cases educators and curriculum builders have 
been influenced. This pressure from outside the system is combined 
with another, from inside, acting in the same direction: pupils, 
parents and those teachers who are capable of seeing beyond the 
horizon of their own subject are iricreasingly feeling the need for a 
learning centred not only on fundamental concepts, but also on atti- 
tudes and skills which can ensure the mastery of the knowledge 
acquired, its enrichment and its renewal. This trend or concern has 
been clearly expressed first and foremost at the level of educational 
goals and objectives; it is encountered in different but convergent 
forms. It may be recalled here that the common core of compulsory 
schooling established by the British authorities includes a training 
placing strong emphasis on values and attitudes: spiritual education 
(OECD, 1983a). The Japanese authorities feel that values and the 
formation of attitudes (generosity, responsibility, moral and aesthetic 
sensibility, etc.) must in future occupy a more important place. They 
specify that giving priority to spiritual values and the formation of 
attitudes does not and should not mean ignoring either useful 
information or the promotion of creativity. 

But traditionally the school regards the teaching/learning process 
in terms of a conventional triad of educational objectives, a triad which 
gives precedence to the acquisition of knowledge and which is firmly 
established wherever examinations, competitive or otherwise, consist 
of an evaluation of the quantity and conformity of knowledge 
acquired. To simplify somewhat a process that is extremely compli- 
cated and diversified, we may represent the new trend towards giving 


Priority to the formation of attitudes as a reversal of the traditional 
triad of educational objectives. 


Traditional triad 


New triad 
(in order of importance) 
I Knowledge I Attitudes and skills 
Il Know-how II Know-how 
III Attitudes and skills III Knowledge 
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This reversal of priorities calls for a number of comments and 
further clarification. Far from underestimating the ever-increasing 
quantity of information circulating at the different levels of social life, 
the new order of importance corresponds to the evolution of knowl- 
edge itself and its effects on society and on the life of individuals. We 
know nowadays that the person who possesses soundly established 
attitudes (an interest in changes and innovation, a critical outlook, a 
sense of solidarity, a sense of responsibility and moral autonomy) 
and who, if need be, knows how to find new information from libraries 
or computers, is best prepared to receive and renew his cultural and 
occupational training. Furthermore, attitudes and skills are formed in 
the process of assimilating and applying knowledge.‘ 

In some countries, this new order of importance is more than a 
strong trend; it is, as we have seen, a conviction on the part of the 
leaders of the economy, a style of activity on the part of teachers, and 
a concern on the part of evaluators. In other countries, it is more of a 
transformation in progress, or judged desirable. Quite obviously, such 
an evolution where objectives are concerned becomes an educational 
reality only as a result of a long-term effort and a systems approach to 
the components of the education system: 

Reshaping of the goals and operational objectives of education, and 
the promotion of a new philosophy of education. 

Selection and organization of content, in the light of the new objec- 
tives. 

Adaptation and enhancement of school textbooks, learning methods, 
teaching methods, techniques of evaluation, school furniture, 


etc. 

Systematic retraining of te 
monstrations, collective an 
etc, 

Training of evaluators, administrators, ctc. 

This is why such reforms are spread over periods of five to eight 

years. But when the change has been effected, the teacher has the 

satisfaction of playing the role of an educator and not merely of an 
over-burdened repository and a weary transmitter of information. 
Let us not overlook the fact that teachers, depending upon the 
freedom of action which they are allowed, are able to remodel the 
learning process themselves in the light of the new goals. It may be 
remarked that, in a very short lapse of time by comparison with cor- 

responding changes in previous centuries, teachers realized—as did 

research workers before them—the need to reconsider the ends (gen- 

eral objectives) of education, that is to say they went beyond acquired 
information (lectures, refresher courses) and established a link be- 
tween educational theory and practice. However, this awareness does 


achers: courses, individual study, de- 
d individual applications and exercises, 
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not necessarily involve an observable transformation at the level of 
educational practice, for it may remain a concealed trend for a long 
time. At the risk of repeating what is already familiar, we may estab- 
lish a list of objectives advocated by research Workers in the 1960s 
and taken up by teachers in the 1980s. 


1960s 1980s 

Learning to learn Learning to learn and to self- 
evaluate. Achieving intellectual 
autonomy. 


Learning to be Learning to be and to develop; 


to initiate and control change. 
Learning as much for its own Learning as a means of self- 


sake as for passing examinations realization and participation in 
the development of society and 


the ongoing education of 
fellow-citizens. 


Prove the contribution of the school to soci 
development. 


In his Study of the reform of the c 
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correctly, and ensuring that th 
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a universal aesthetic culture. Painting aims to develop a ‘visual 
culture', physical training to develop harmony of movement and a 
healthy life-style. All these orientations and objectives reflect the con- 
cern with enabling the school to accomplish its mission as an in- 
stitution of general education, that is to say an institution which 
ensures the full development of the child's personality. The school 
previously placed emphasis on the preservation and reproduction of 
traditional values; without ignoring the latter, the reform recently 
undertaken in Hungary stresses the importance of creativity and the 
personality. The objectives to be attained are more clearly specified, 
and this formulation, influenced by Bloom's taxonomy, also makes 
allowance for performance levels: minimal levels necessary for the 
continuation of studies, and optimal levels for gifted children, who it 
is assumed will reach a higher level. The differentiation of curricula 
and objectives reflects the intention of requiring teachers to pay more 
attention to pupils’ interests and aptitudes." The author points out 
that not only has this reform begun to be put into effect, but the 
educational authorities and educational research workers are working 
on a project designed for the year 2000. 

In Japan, 20 years ago, the development of the country was ex- 
plained principally or entirely by certain characteristics, such as the 
modest life-style of the people and national cohesion. The economic 
performance moreover often overshadowed the at least equal import- 
ance of the switch from an authoritarian regime to a parliamentary 
democracy, the agricultural reform, or the ability to ensure continuity 
in change in all fields (family life, work, urban living, architecture, 
etc.). It was rarely noted that the majority of leaders of the economy 
presided over associations of an educational nature, and that their 
attitude to the content of education was far from being confined to 
utilitarian considerations. For some years past an increasing number 
of economists, political scientists and management specialists have 
considered that education has played an important role in the de- 
velopment of contemporary Japan. In France, discussions on the 
strategies of industrial modernization during the years 1983-84 
(notably the discussions arising from the closure or restructuring of 
the Talbot factories) made reference to the functions of education in 
Japanese society, to the percentage of pupils enrolled in secondary 
schools from the age of 12 (more than go per cent), and hence the 
cultural level of the workers, the importance attached to moral educa- 
tion, etc. In Japan in particular, the performance of the education 
system is explained by what lies behind the curricula or syllabuses: a 
certain attitude to moral and aesthetic values and to national priorities, 
the special importance attached to traditions, to family life, national 
fétes and festivals, etc. One may observe the place occupied in the 
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training of youth by ikebana or the ‘tea ceremony' when one visits 
schools, students’ and pupils’ hostels and centres, and also out-of- 
School cultural centres, for contemporary educational Systems are very 
complex and their content and mechanisms are sometimes concealed 
and unobtrusive. 

Confining ourselves here to the educational objectives of the 
Japanese system, we shall refer to the proposals submitted by the 
Curriculum Planning Council in 1976 at the request of the Ministry 


of Education, Science and Culture, concerning the revision of primary 
School curricula. 


In its report, 
that curricula be revised with a view to 


I. Enthusiasm and a taste for study on the Part of pupils. 
2. A more relaxed and satisfying school life. 
3. The acquisition of basic knowledge and 

to the Personality and capacity of each 
4. Where enthusias 


(a) acquire creative knowledge, know 


for themselves; (b) develop their lo 
beings; 


the matching of education 
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THE CRITICAL RECEPTION OF SCIENTIFIC 
AND TECHNOLOGICAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


Under the heading of the fundamental or exact sciences we group 
both mathematics and the natural sciences. As some specialists indi- 
cate, the gradual integration of mathematics into physics and chem- 
istry cannot be challenged. Furthermore, a number of fields of 
mathematics have been created or developed by physicists. According 
to Baez (1977, p. 16): ‘The natural sciences include astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, biology and the sciences of the earth and space. 
Mathematics is a special case, but whenever I refer to science educa- 
tion I shall implicitly include mathematics." 

Nor can one ignore the interactions between science and tech- 
nology, though opinions on this subject may differ. Baez (1977; P- 
16), for example, links science with applied science, but on the other 
hand makes a clear distinction between science and technology: 


Although they arc intimately linked, science and technology differ... . In 
both natural and applied sciences, the process involves research and the pro- 
duct is a set of ideas, theories and principles which man may organize in 
particular ways. Using the above criteria, technology is not à science, It 
consists, rather, of the practical knowledge of what can be done and how. It 
is not a body of theoretically related laws and principles. 


D. Osborne, a professor of physics and astronomy, adopts another 

point of view: 

Research in the basic sciences is dictated by technology! Although tech- 

nology may be thought of as ‘applied science’ it is true also that science is 

applied technology. Historically, the discovery of the electron may be attri- 

buted to improvements in vacuum technology (and the fascination of 
engineer’s concept of 


studying electrical discharges through gases). The 
information, derived from work in telecommunications, was fundamental to 


the discovery of DNA [Osborne, 1980, p. 420]. 


problem of scientific philosophy, and 
ht to both science and technology. 
out, the trend towards the ap- 


It is not our job to settle this 
we are tempted to give equal weig 
Firstly because, as specialists point r 
plication of scientific theories and ideas is becoming more marked in 
all the sciences, which is perhaps why we find a considerable number 
of mathematicians (research workers, or students with an obvious bent 
for this subject) in polytechnic institutes. Secondly, because what we 
are considering here is essentially the attitude to be established to- 
wards science and technology, whose discoveries have had and will 


have a profound impact on the life of human beings: ; : 
As we shall indicate in the next chapter, dealing with desirable or 
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foreseeable contents, scientists are not satisfied with. the progress 
accomplished up to the present by the exact sciences in educational 
institutions; moreover, university teachers frequently consider, or tell 
their students in their introductory lectures, that the best thing they 
can do when entering university is to forget what they have learned 
about algebra, geometry or physics in the secondary school. We 
cannot always be sure whether they wish thereby to stimulate new 
students or to incriminate the ‘conservative’ nature of pre-university 
education. However, by reason of their accomplishments and their 


people whose thinking is profoundly influenced by the discoveries 
i i field in recent 
origin of most 
of the curriculum, or more precisely of con- 
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Technology’ is the subject of an overall approach and is based on the 
principle of lifelong education.? 


Science and technology are an integral part of contemporary culture. In its 
various forms, science has become an essential means of understanding the 
world through knowledge of the laws of nature ... Scientific and tech- 
nological development can be carried on only with the support of an inter- 
ested and informed public. Public interest in and understanding of science 
and technology should therefore be increased by means of all forms of 
educational action and in co-operation with the mass information media 


[Unesco, 1983c, p. 123]. 


In fact, the teaching of the exact sciences is increasingly considered as 
an essential component of the general culture that everyone must pos- 
sess. All countries make efforts to provide a scientific training for the 
mass of the population, even when, particularly in developing coun- 
tries, science introduces attitudes, techniques and methods which 
tend to upset the tradition which previously dominated technical 
activity and social life’ (Dieuzeide, 1983). New concepts and new 
theories have been and continue to be brought in to school curricula, 
the effect of which, as in the case of the theory of sets, is to trigger 
| reactions which vary depending on the quality of the strategies 
employed: the in-service training of teachers, the promotion of active 
methods, etc. All these innovations have also highlighted the role of 
parents and of the information of parents, who are sometimes 
thwarted by the fact that they are no longer in a position to help or 
control the individual work of their children on the basis of their own 
educational experiences. Innovation where contents are concerned has 
been combined with a bolder promotion of active methods and 
modern techniques of learning; formal lectures have to an increasing 


extent been dire by dialogue. learning by ‘discovering’, consulting 
libraries, etc. Though the method of exposition, which moreover pos- 


sesses certain specific advantages, has not entirely disappeared from 
educational institutions, it has undergone a worthwhile change by 
being combined with other methods and by relying more on audio- 
visual methods. But priority is given to heuristic methods which can 
develop the attitudes to which we have referred under a previous 
heading: curiosity, a critical attitude, creativity; responsibility in the 


face of the consequences of the application of scientific and tech- 


nological advances, etc. . 
Henceforward, the scientific training of young people is concerned 
1 theories than with the approach to 


less with the acquisition of forma 
practical problems, the observation of facts, laboratory work, and the 
analysis of real situations. "Thus it can prevent errors which were 


previously prevalent: lags in technological learning in developing 
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countries, wastage of energy in developed countries, lack of awareness 
of problems of nutrition, hygiene, pollution of the environment, 
etc.’ (Dieuzeide, 1983). 

Lastly, whereas scholars representing the different sciences pre- 
viously attempted to formulate school curricula separately or to con- 
fiscate them in the name of their scientific prestige, educational authori- 
ties nowadays increasingly recognize that the content of education is a 
matter of pedagogy and policy which calls for teamwork and for 
careful decision-making. 

The case-study of Chinese education Mentions a number of 
interesting approaches adopted in recent years. It begins by pointing 
out that the promotion of talent is essential for the country’s develop- 
ment; at the same time, it seems evident that the development of 
talent is conceived in the democratic spirit which characterizes the 
education policy, whose main aim is to train all young people to take 


with even greater 
not only because this 


rapid development of science and 
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their knowledge in practical situations. Fundamental concepts and 
laws should form the core of this instruction, whose content should 
be carefully chosen so as not to overload the curriculum, and con- 
stantly updated. The methods employed should aim to develop an 
aptitude for scientific research, notably rhrough practical and experi- 
mental work in and out of school, and pupils should be trained to 
apply their knowledge in day-to-day life, in productive activities, and 
in social life. A special place should be made in the curricula for 
certain major problems of contemporary society such as energy and 
the environment, and for other interdisciplinary fields. 

This study, which clearly confirms the trends previously referred 
to, calls for some remarks. Special importance is attached to the 
democratization of education, and implicitly to compulsory general 
education, whose purpose is to train all young people to participate in 
the construction of a ‘highly civilized and democratic socialist 
country’. The education authorities highlight the ideal of a complete 
and harmonious moral, intellectual, physical, etc., training. For a 
country with a thousand million inhabitants, this is a redoubtable 
task. The idea is that the education system can and should prepare, 
precede and back up social, economic and cultural development and 
respond to the demands of that development by a process of continu- 
ous adaptation; the education system, in turn, benefits from the role 
assigned to it in a development based essentially on the training of 
individuals. The identification and the early development of talent is 
a fundamental task in a democratic system; there is a comple- 
mentarity between the specific education received by clever and 
exceptionally gifted pupils and the help provided for pupils who 
lag behind. The diversification and differentiation of education 
mean that all categories of needs and possibilities are more fully 
satisfied. 

In the studies already referred to, we find a relatively new concern 
which signifies a reaction to a problem or a danger created by the 
impact of science and technology on the life of men and women. The 
‘ambivalence’ of these activities has been discovered, along with the 
difficulty of resolving certain dilemmas posed by contemporary re- 
search. Osborne (1980, p. 418) outlines the dimensions of this new 
preoccupation. He quotes Ralf Dahrendorf: 


The discovery that science is morally ambivalent, that its creative force is 
balanced by its destructive force, has changed fundamentally the readiness 
of people to regard ‘rational’ as synonymous with ‘good’ wos there are 
examples of the attempt to reinstate the irrational in its place, and to curb 
scientific discovery and technological innovation ... A ‘scientitic-tech- 
nological world’ is not a very agreeable place to live in: but one in which 
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scientific discovery is supported and applied where it serves human beings, 
is very desirable indeed. 


Osborne (1980, p. 422) himself adds: 


Disillusion with science . . . arises from excessive claims that have been made 
for science in the past and a fear that science may dominate our lives s. WE 
need a balanced valuation of the worth, benefits and dangers of science, and 
a commitment to the truths with which it is concerned. 


This discovery of the ambivalence of science and technology has 
already been expressed in contemporary literature and philosophy, in 
certain films, and in the programmes of certain very active and bold 
political parties. 

In the near future, men and women may be required to express 
their opinion by national referenda on the different prospects 
opened up by biology or chemistry, or on the options offered by 
technology with regard to energy, food, the use of space, etc. To 
avoid errors, manipulations, or the transformation of this mistrust 
of, or critical attitude to, science and technology into hostility, 
young people must be better informed and trained on the subject. 
What is meant by establishing a relevant attitude to Science and 
technology? Even when we add the word ‘relevant’ the problem 
appears extremely complicated and open. Is it a matter simply of 
correctly and fairly indicating the risks and dangers incurred by 
various discoveries? How is it possible, during schooling, to follow 
true educational lines of action which seem to be mutually exclusive: 
arouse or maintain interest in science and technology, whose role 
is fundamental for the survival of the human race, and cultivate 
lucidity or give young people the necessary criteria for a correct 
evaluation of the effects of different scientific methodologies, possible 
solutions, dangers to be avoided, etc.? For such criteria rarely derive 
from the actual science that is taught; their scope is philosophical 
and ethical. So who should shape, and how, this complex attitude 
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competition or integration? Refusal or acceptance? The exploring child 
deserves to be guided out of the magic and ludic undergrowth and to be 
armed as early as possible against the reality of a technological. world... the 
new technological literacy training is not lincar; it has to usé a combination 
of methods and a diversification of procedures. The active young television 
viewer is also a user of Logo; multiple possibilities of development are 
offered. Let us create others. In doing so, let us assert irreducible values. 
Let us find ways of forming without conforming. Let us encourage seri- 
ousness and effort. What is in question is neither more nor less than the 
future of society. We do not want the citizen of the year 2000 to be either a 
confused cripple surrounded by prostheses, or the hopeless hostage of 
technical slaves, we want him to be free [Dieuzeide, 1983]. 


The picture presented by studies on this subject is that of an 
educated and informed man capable of appreciating values of the high- 
€st order, of distinguishing between ends and means, and of mastering 
and developing a technology placed in the service of development. 
This is the neo-humanism of our age, which has emerged as a reaction 
to the imbalances and dangers generated by the exceptional and uncon- 
trolled expansion of contemporary technology, which should be re- 
inforced in educational curricula and in the minds of learners. In this 
connection, the reader is referred to the sub-section headed ‘Meth- 
Odological framework of a curriculum’. 


RENEWAL OF INTEREST IN MORAL 
VALUES AND MORAL EDUCATION 


Can one tackle such a problem in a study of an international ge 
in view of the fact that moral codes vary greatly from one country a 
another, from one local community to another, and that e iaaat 
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To avoid tackling the problem fundamentally, it is tempting to describe such 
a situation in terms of crisis. A crisis of authority, a crisis of values, a crisis 
of society; there is impaired functioning which has to be remedied. Sure 
enough, the very notion of a changing society, if not a society in the throes 
of growth or mutation, explains and justifies in advance the axiological 
vicissitudes which necessarily characterize it. On the one hand, major 
material changes, if they arc lasting, are bound to have psychological, moral 
and spiritual repercussions on those who undergo them. On the other hand, 
collective awareness of transformations in progress generally produces a 
series of contradictory reactions. 


Forall these reasons, rather than waste time describing the supposed tempor- 


of change in terms of where we stand, collectively and individually, in re- 
lation to questions of an ethical nature. . 
factor in our experience lies in awareness 
PP. 120 et seq.]. 
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moral education in 15 countries of Asia, and another concerning pri- 
ority moral values; 3. A table of the aims and objects of moral educa- 
tion courses provided in Belgium; 4. A list of fundamental concepts. 
After very lively discussions, the participants reached agreement on 
many problems. The Final Report of the meeting (Meeting of Experts 
on Educational Institutions . . ., 1978) defined in particular the social 
forces influencing the quality of moral education, without however 
having the same impact on individual countries: 


Scientific and technological development may erode traditional belief 
systems and confront people with unfamiliar moral choices. 

Urbanization that often threatens traditional family structures can foster 
alienation and promote the formation of youth sub-cultures with competing 


values. 
Rapid population growth that alters the age distribution in a society, 


perhaps changing the sources of authority. 

Growing disparity of wealth among the nations that fosters feelings of 
exploitation, anger, and despair on the part of the poor nations and promotes 
reckless consumption of resources or insensitivity on the part of the rich 


nations. 


The report points out that the content of moral education has both 
cognitive and affective aspects: 


The content . . . consists of the knowledge, attitudes and skills students must 
acquire to become morally mature individuals ... various skills are needed. 
Communication skills are one type of skill required by a socially mature 
person. These skills include those associated with leadership, participation 


and decision-making [p. 7]. 


Our purpose is to show that the interest taken in the promotion of 
moral values in school and social life manifests itself not only in the 
form of discussions, research, and conflicts of axiological systems, but 
also in the form of recommendations made by the educational authori- 
ties or in the form of educational activities. The 1978 meeting on the 
relationship between moral values, the curriculum and the demands 
of contemporary life was designed as a platform and as an opportunity 
of taking stock of the situation in this field. 
The United Nations sent a cable of encouragement: 


On behalf of the Secretary-General of the United Nations, I wish to con- 
gratulate Unesco for its initiative in convening this important international 
meeting . . . we are especially encouraged by the fact that education on inter- 
national cooperation has become an integral part of moral and civic education 
in an increasing number of countries . . . the questioning of systems of values 
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in the industrialized societies, the conflicts between and within societies with 
different social, ideological and economic systems, the tremendous prob- 
lems of developing countries, the dread of a nuclear holocaust and the 
many forms of injustice and discrimination, conjure up feelings of frustration 
and anxiety in peoples. The traditional values must thus be reexamined in 


terms of the benefits not only to individuals but to the world as a whole 
[Annex IV]. 


The meeting led to a comparative study of the place of moral values 
in educational Programmes by Mehlinger (1984). Furthermore, the 
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a definite time allotted to the teaching of moral education. This allotment 
ranges from 1 to 6 periods per week of 20 to 40 minutes per period at 
elementary level and from 1 to 5 periods a week of 40 to 50 minutes per 
period at secondary level. Co-curricular activities are widely used in 
the promotion of moral education in all the participating countries. The 
values emphasized in moral education programmes of the participating 
countries fall into the following categories: 

I. Social values: co-operation, cleanliness, kindness, filial piety, 
social justice, respect for others, public spirit, social responsibility, 
cosmopolitanism, universal brotherhood, respect for human dignity, 
respect for human rights, dignity of labour, etc. 

2. Values pertaining to self: truthfulness, honesty, discipline, toler- 
ance, cleanliness, orderliness, peace of mind, perfection of self, etc. 

3. Values pertaining to country and the world: patriotism, national 
consciousness, loyalty to the king and the crown, peaceful citizen- 
ship, international understanding, human brotherhood, awareness of 
the interdependence of nations, etc. 

4. Process values: scientific approach to reality, discrimination, 
search for truth, suspension of judgement, etc. 

Among the problems mentioned in the same publication are: the 
dichotomy between moral precept and moral practice (recalling Ovid's 
words: ‘Video meliora proboque deteriora sequor );'? the conflict 
between traditional values and modern life-styles; moral education: 
independent subject or integrated subject?, etc. 

Another strategy, one which seems to be employed by the majority 
of countries, assigns the task of moral education to all teachers, on the 
basis of the fact that all subjects have a role to play in this connection. 
This strategy has advantages and drawbacks. Sometimes the teacher 
chiefly responsible for the class acts as a catalyst and an adviser vis-a- 
vis his pupils. Particularly in socialist countries, youth organizations 
are fully committed to the moral, civic and political education of 
pupils. But this, based on the contributions (uneven and sometimes 
contradictory) of all the teachers, raises two questions: how can differ- 
ent knowledge acquired under very different circumstances be organ- 
ized into a coherent moral culture able to provide a basis for pupils’ 
options and decisions? And what is the ethical and axiological training 
to be given to the teachers to enable them to make an effective 
contribution to the moral training of their pupils? The case-study on 
the Chinese experience published by Lian Jian-Sheng (1980, p. 200) 


Provides a good example of this strategy: 


To take a middle-school as an example, the forms and methods by which 


moral education is taught are generally of four kinds: Wicsstfag dolo 
First, well-delivered lectures are given in the courses on pollticss. 
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say, pupils are given clear and necessary concepts of politics such as the ‘five 
loves’ (love for the fatherland, people, manual labour, science and public 
ce teachers of no matter what subject are asked to make themselves 
responsible for the task of ideological education, mainly to discover the inter- 
nal, not the external elements in the teaching materials which are connected 
naturally and organically, and are very clear in their aim. i . 

Thirdly, ‘regular’ education must be firmly grasped; that is to say, pupils 
must be asked to act in accordance with the contents of the pupils’ ‘Rules 
and Regulations'. 

Finally, pupils’ communist ideology and moral character must be fostered 
through various activities such as doing good deeds for the people, actively 
helping with their lessons those pupils who have missed classes on account 
of illness, and helping old people who can no longer manage for themselves 
on account of age, by fetching water, sweeping the floor and cleaning the 


house, and by taking an active and positive attitude in lending a hand to 
whoever is in difficulty. 


Referring to the work of the Institute of Moralogy in Tokyo (rep- 
resented by a group of observers at the Unesco meeting in 1978) J. 
Lauwerys sees in moralogy the only attempt to establish a veritable 
moral science. The institute was founded in 1928 by Chikuro Hiroike 
(1866-1938) as the first attempt to establish moralogy as a new science. 
The founder's son, Sentaro Hiroike, at present directs this celebrated 
institution which has both a theoretical and practical vocation. There 
is now a whole literature on the institute, whose role in the con- 
struction of modern Japan is seen to be important. The institute has 
offshoots in different regions of the country, and also a university 
associated with a secondary school. Its activity has two aspects: one 
theoretical, dealing with moral problems, and the other practical, 
concerned with the systematic analysis of the quality of family life 
and the life of different communities. The work of this institute, 
whose role and life-style are exemplary, has particularly strongly 
highlighted: 

The importance of spiritual values in the development of con- 


temporary societies based essentially on the progress of science and 
technology. 


The weight of the moral fa 
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eness to moral problems and their spir- 
ngs in the light of a moral ideal. 

values in day-to-day life and the unity to 
eaching and the quality of school life (the 
the style of teaching, and especially the 
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quality of relations between pupils and teachers, between pupils them- 
selves and between teachers themselves, etc.). 

It appears significant that for some years past specialists in manage- 
ment and ecónomics who are concerned with the performance of the 
West have paid increasing attention to the moral factor and have tried 
to evaluate its role in the development of Japan. 

Bousquet has said that in Japan the quality and functions of edu- 
cation are such as to prepare, make possible and promote develop- 
ment, and that conversely the sector of the economy which helps to 
promote an education system conforms to what is required. Indeed, 
the personnel requirements and policies of large companies system- 
atically confirm educational goals and criteria of educational evalua- 
tion. The example of Japan shows that placing education in the service 
of development answers a twofold question: what education, and for 
what development? 

The discussions, research and even the hesitations of education 
authorities and teachers! representatives show that while the promo- 
tion of moral education in school curricula seems to be increasingly 
necessary, the implementation of such a measure constitutes for many 
countries both a priority and an open problem which arises not only 
at the.level of curriculum design but also in the process of teacher 
training; any educator inadequately prepared to engage in discussions 
of an ethical nature will have reservations precisely because he con- 
siders the undertaking at one and the same time important, compli- 
cated and strewn with ambushes. A distinction should therefore be 
made between hesitation and indifference, or between the time 
required to master the change of values and a presumed eclipse of 
morality and moral education. 

It is true that the dialogue between adults and young people is not 
always very constructive, and that young people sometimes display a 
certain indifference to social traditions and demands, but there is no 
symmetry between their desire for independence and their sense of 
responsibility, etc. It is also true that some young people are easy to 
manipulate’? and that their enthusiasm may be directed along 
negative lines of action. Sometimes their desire for independence and 
new experiences and the rejection of taboos goes too far and may 
annoy adults or generate conflicts. But before rejecting these ex- 
periences, attitudes or values advocated by young people, one should 
realize that in their origins lies a fund of frankness, sincerity, justice 
and a desire to innovate. Referring to this problem, G. de Landsheere 
(1976a, p. 132) appeals to teachers in these terms: gone the year 
2000 must be prepared to encounter young people who will continue 
to struggle with serious psychological problems ae S SD TERE 
tions, standards and morals which they feel to be foreign and vitiating, 
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and who hold to values often far removed from those prevailing in the 
twentieth century. Contrary to the claim of certain detractors of youth, 
these new values often have a great deal of coherence. D. Yankelovich, 
for examnle, advances the hypothesis that the values which pre- 
dominated (in 1972-73) on American university campuses find their 
unity in a belief that a new relationship must be established with 
nature and the natural. This general trend may be centred around 
three principal themes: 1. More emphasis is placed on the community 
than on the individual—co-operation takes precedence over competi- 
tion. 2. Sensory experience takes precedence over conceptual know- 
ledge; truth is sought more through direct experience than through 
detachment and objectivity. 3. Emphasis is placed on the sanctity of 
nature (open-air life, the protection of the environment) as against 
economic growth and technology. 

As we see, while it is true that increased attention to moral values 
and moral education is a strong trend, it has to be recognized that the 
problems to be solved are exceptionally complicated. In this field, 
more so than elsewhere, the formation of attitudes calls for a 


0 wisely 
conceived and long-term educational effort, 


THE INTEGRATION OF TECHNOLOGY AND 
PRODUCTIVE WORK IN GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


Here we have a good example of the strong trend towards the assimila- 
tion of a new type of content in general education. There has been, and 
still is, a degree of hesitation or resistance; but in all or almost all 
countries technology and socially useful productive work are beginning 
to become in-school or out-of-school activities and to make use of the 
services ofanew category of teachers: engineers and foremen or, in other 
situations, non-teaching educators such as museum guides, librarians, 
cultural leaders, tourist personnel, etc. The example of socialist coun- 
tries has frequently been cited, and rightly so; but about twenty years 


-year general secondary schools 
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Experience acquired in different countries or regions has been the 
subject of a series of analyses which have made it possible to identify 
both common trends and the diversity of socio-economic situations 
and possible solutions, and to specify the concept of productive work 
and the pedagogic demands to which it gives rise. 

In 1979, Unesco published Learning and Working, which begins by 
identifying the problem: 


If there is . . . a problem where all the others tend to intercept, it is certainly 
the problem of determining and establishing in educational practice the 
connecting link between the process of general education and the world of 
work. As things stand, it is as if these two universes—education and work— 
were fundamentally indifferent to each other [Unesco, 1979, p. 8]. 


The problem receives a dialectical and extremely nuanced approach 
which reveals the complexity of the field and the variety of situa- 
tions. A. Visalberghi (Italy) deals with education and the division of. 
labour in the developed world, and M. Sinclair with the introduc- 
tion of work-experience programmes in the Third World. B. Schwartz 
writes of the problems and prospects of alternation, while L. Em- 
merij examines the question: education and work—in succession or 
recurrent? The work includes a series of national case-studies: 
India (M. Adiseshiah); Senegal (V. Tara); Panama and Honduras 
(S. Lourié); the United Republic of Tanzania (G. Mmari); Cuba 
(A. Prieto Morales and M. Figueroa Araujo); USSR (N. Semy- 
kin); polytechnical education in the German Democratic Republic 
(G. Neuner); seminary education and recurrent education in 
Sweden (G. Bergendal); and the course in technology at the Open 
University (J. Sparkes). In 1981, in preparation for the thirty-eighth 
session of the International Conference on Education organized by 
Unesco in Geneva, the IBE also produced a series of studies and 
documents under the title Interaction between Education and Produc- 
tive Work. 

The document prepared by Unesco in co-operation with the ECA 
and OAU for the Conference of Ministers of Education and Those 
Responsible for Economic Planning in African States, which took 
place in Harare in 1982, examines the application of the concept in 


the African context: 


In Africa, where rural production activities constitute the principal basis 
for economic and community development, the majority of educational 
productive work projects concern agricultural production. Although the 


concepts adopted and practices followed vary greatly according to the local 
socio-economic and political structures, two main trends emerge. First of all, 
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there have been a number of experiments in which, the plan being that the 
school should become a production unit, the link education-productive work 
constitutes the backbone of an overall reform of educational systems. The 
applicauon of this reform is accompanied by the establishment of appropriate 
structures at the national level. Examples of this are the Tanzanian ex- 
periment in ‘education to promote community self-reliance’ and other pro- 
jects launched in Burundi in primary schools, in Benin with the ‘New School 
and in Guinea with the ‘revolutionary education centres’. A number of ex- 
periments are also being developed which, without aiming at a global reform 
of the educational system, affect one part of this system or soine branches of 
specialized training. The pilot projects offering agricultural or crafts pre- 
vocational training programmes may be quoted in this category. The 
Bunumbu project in Sierra Leone for the training of teachers for rural de- 
velopment, the ‘polytechnic villages’ in Kenya and the Nianing Centre in 
Senegal, intended for young people who have not attended school or who 


have dropped out of school, are examples of educational innovation for rural 
development [MINEDAF, 1982, pp. 47-8]. 


The seminar of socialist countries on education for and through 
work, organized in Bucharest in 1976 with the participation of 
Unesco, dealt among other subjects with the *polytechnization of 
education’ and the polytechnic school; the principle of unity between 
education, research and production applied in Romania; and the 
methodology of the integration of productive work in the curriculum. 
Emphasis was laid on: 1. The need to make use of progress in ergo- 
nomics and industrial design in the organization of productive work. 
2. The need to associate education for and through work system- 
atically with moral and aesthetic education (valorizing local craft 
traditions, etc.). 3. The need to proportion the work in the light of 
the possibilities of each age-group (see Simonescu, 1980; Vaideanu, 
1976). 

. Apart from these consolidated studies, the literature on the subject 
includes a number of case-studies setting forth the specific experiences 
of certain countries, such as the ‘countryside scheme’ for secondary 
Schools in Cuba, or the Swedish ‘recurrent education’ system, one of 
Whose noteworthy features is its flexibility of organization, which 


ae it pes for pupils to prepare for either future studies or 
ts work, whichever they prefer. The Romanian experiment is 
presented by Vaideanu in the following terms: 


18 inci ' 

E nde governing the educational process in Romania is 
ching, research i A im Re 

school and ey i and production. In the light of this principle; 
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order to act and bring about improvement.... Practical courses are in- 
corporated in school timetables, applying this principle; they are a form of 
learning, and their content is established in function of the pupils' age and 
capacity for work, the socio-economic profile of the locality, and the profile 
of the secondary school: mathematics and physics, chemistry and biology, 
Romanian language and literature, etc. The time allotted to practical activi- 
ties varies: 1 hour a week in primary school, 2 hours a week in the fifth and 
sixth years, 3 hours a week in the seventh and eighth years, and 10 to I3 
weeks a year in secondary school. It represents about 30 per cent of the total 
time allotted to pupils’ education [Vaideanu, 19825, pp. 211, 215]. 


On the conceptual level, we may be thankful for the relinquishing 
of narrow views which linked the promotion of productive work in 
schools with the early occupational training of pupils, thereby re- 
serving productive work for a certain category of children: those not 
possessing the material possibility of going on to higher education. 
The spectrum of the objectives of education for and through work 
has been broadened by making provision not only for the assimilation 
ofa stock of know-how and knowledge, but also through the formation 
of suitable attitudes to the world of work, to technology, and to the 
impact of the latter on the life of human beings. 

Lastly, there has been a clearer realization of the fragility of the 
moral and political training of a child who, destined for an intellectual 
or management career, receives general education (primary and 
secondary) without having any knowledge of the industrial, agricul- 
tural, commercial or socio-cultural life of the community to which he 
belongs. As stated in a Unesco study (Busshoff et al., 1981, p. 307): 


to accept as self-evident and propagate such formulae 
as ‘science for all’, ‘sport for all’ and ‘art for all’ and at the same time reserve 
work chiefly or solely for certain categories of children ... learning and 
working are, increasingly and everywhere, inseparable activities ... work 
experience proves essential in the inteliectual, moral, civic and political 
training of young people. 


Analysis of the latest trends in this field shows that whereas in an 
initial stage education authorities were concerned with the quan- 
titative dimensions of the promotion of productive work in general 
education, the attention of research workers and decision-makers is 
now centred mainly on qualitative problems, the more so since the 
introduction of information technology in industry and other sectors 
of social life is making rapid strides in many countries, opening up 
new prospects and partially modifying the terms of the problem. 
Here are some of the questions which are currently under dis- 


cussion: , 
How can technology and productive work 


It really makes no sense 


be effectively integrated 
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into the contents of in-school and out-of-school education as a whole? 
In certain situations this new content is ‘stuck on’ rather than inte- 
grated. 

What are the prejudices of a moral nature to be overcome within 
the school (teachers of conventional subjects, pupils) and outside the 
school: the prejudices of Parents, prejudices fuelled by certain re- 
ligions, discrimination between boys and girls, etc.? If little Progress 
has been made in certain countries, even though the relevant re- 
commendations have been adopted by the Conferences of Ministers 
of the regions in question, it is because prejudices demand a special 
Pedagogic treatment: they must be gradually dissipated and not 
uprooted authoritatively, 

What is the minimum amount of technological knowledge to be 
introduced into the training of all teachers in order to make possible 
and effectively establish correlations, and furthermore to promote 
interdisciplinarity in the learning process? : 


e objectives have already 
the establishment of a method of teaching 


Member 


content remained stable over long 
» particularly 
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in centralized systems, at the national level for all pupils of a given 
level. As a result of the multiplication of the expectations and aspir- 
ations of individuals and the diversification of the environment, this 
somewhat simplistic approach, consisting of promulgating uniform 
curricula, has given way to more flexible approaches. In most coun- 
tries, both decentralized and centralized, the tendency today is to 
make a distinction between two parts in the content of general edu- 
cation: on the one hand, a common core, a compulsory minimum for 
everyone; and on the other hand various options. The common core 
includes knowledge, concepts, know-how and values which the society 
in question considers necessary for all its members. The options consti- 
tute a series of specific contents which may be determined in the light 
of the aspirations, interests and aptitudes of the pupils and in the 
light of the needs of the socio-economic and cultural environment. 
This approach maintains the fundamental unity of the education 
system and hence preserves equality of opportunity while at the same 
time making it possible to provide a better response to individual 
expectations and to development demands. The co-ordination of 
specific contents and of a common core makes it possible, particularly 
at the level of primary education, to mitigate the serious drawbacks 
which result from an authoritative and uniform definition of identical 
contents whatever the prevailing environment, notably in countries 
where rural zones are widely separated from urban areas. The OECD 
(1983a) considers that it is the core of all modern systems of education; 
in all countries, it constitutes the main body of formal education for 
virtually all children and the whole of formal education for a large 
percentage of them. 

As a new form of organization of the content of compulsory 
schooling, the common core and the system of differentiation provide 
a response to the various expectations of learners and to the demands 
of contemporary societies; among the latter, the following may be 


noted: 
The need to make learning more effective and to ensure an effective 


democratization of education, notably from the point of view of 
access to, and the successful completion of, studies. 

The need to provide the whole population of the country with a basic 
education conceived as a basis for moral and intellectual autonomy 
and for ongoing self-instruction. ; 

The determination to prepare all young people to take an active part 
in the socio-economic development and the socio-cultural life of 
the community in which they live. : 

The composition of the common core and the content of the options 

vary from one country to another. We have already had occasion to 


refer to the components of the common core in countries such as 
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Hungary and the United Kingdom, and we sha]l revert to this in a 
later chapter. We would like at this point to present the content of a 
future common core which J. van Bruggen has analysed in his study. 
He considers that compulsory schooling will have to qualify all young 
people for three sorts of activity: communication, occupational orienta- 
tion and participation. The qualifications necessary for communica- 
tion with other people and within large or small groups include skills 
such as spoken and written communication in the mother tongue and 
in at least one foreign language, the ability to communicate through 
images and body movements (dancing, mime, photographs, films, 
video, etc.), the ability to seek and make use of information in all its 
forms, the capacity to identify values and standards and to master 
possible conflicts between them, and receptivity and responsiveness 
to others, The qualifications necessary for an effective social life 
include skills in calculation and the use of information technology, 
basic knowledge in certain fields which are seen to be important in a 
given national or regional environment among which may be men- 
tioned biology, geography, chemistry, economics, physics, history, 
psychology, technology and sociology; the content of curricula is 
confined to that which necessitates a Systematic presentation so as to 
allow for subsequent possibilities of more thorough study, and special 
attention should be paid to future developments and to all sources of 
subsequent self-instruction. The qualifications necessary for active 
participation in social life at the level of the local, regional and national 
community include the skills of day-to-day life (the preparation of 
meals, the repair of clothing, maintenance of the home, management 
of the family budget), skills in Sport and leisure activities, education 
through the media, aptitude for self-instruction, and also the develop- 


ment of democratic attitudes, respect for minorities, initiative, and a 
minimum knowledge in the field of civic life and international rela- 
tions. 


ucation to the social, economic and 
cultural development of our societies. 


Other approaches to the organization of educational contents have 
also been proposed by those responsible for the design of curricula 
and by teachers (see in particular D. Lemke's (1981) idea of the flexible 
Curriculum; teachers themselves have a fairly considerable margin of 
freedom. in this connection: while Criteria of a policy nature are 
actively involved in the phase of the selection of content, the establish- 
ment of goals, the determination of timetables, etc., they are somewhat 
less obtrusive when it comes to organizing this same content in the 
form of teaching activities, This is probably one of the reasons why 
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teaching as it is experienced from day to day by pupils and teachers 
sometimes differs from the model laid down in official texts; and this 
difference, resulting from teachers' initiative, should be considered as 
an advantage and not a defect. 
Analysing educational strategies, methods and media, Berger and 
Brunswic (1981d, pp. 79-91) have recourse to four possible initial 
conceptions for developing the systems approach and for determining 
the organization of content and methods. They are the content- 
centred conception, the learning-centred conception, the rela- 
tionship-centred conception, and the conception centred on process 
and situation. 
The first three are particularly interesting from the point of view of 
the organization of content, and the fourth places emphasis on the 
conditions of implementation. 
The content-centred conception is based on the a priori definition 
of a curriculum. It is a linear approach, and to some extent a deductive 
one. The crucial role is played by the curriculum, defined as the 
subject-matter to be taught and its predetermined breakdown in terms 
of the amount of time allocated for each part of the course. The 
learning-centred conception is founded on the analysis of learning 
behaviour and on the definition of certain terminal profiles (or quali- 
fications). The relationship-centred conception is of relatively recent 
date, and particularly suited to adult or lifelong education and training 
situations. The curriculum becomes à component of the teach- 
ing/learning situation governing the interplay of personal rela- 
tionships; it may be reviewed at any time and is thus subject to continu- 
ous negotiation. ‘ ; 
In the field of the natural sciences, Unesco, which is customarily 
very cautious in proposing models, has gone a long way in this con- 
nection—and rightly SO. For instance, in a Unesco publication 
on biology teaching we find a table of the ‘aims of biological education 
in schools? which seems to us to be quite relevant: 


1. Fostering and sustaining interest in learning the scientific process and 
sustaining interest in à comprehension of the causes of events. 

2. Training in the skil des of the scientific method. 

3. Imparting factual knowledge. 

4. Imparting motor skills. — 

5. Stimulating pupils to ma! 
tion. à 

6. Stimulating application of the principles and skill 
areas outside science. 

7. Promoting understan: 
and society, and thereby 
cultures (arts-based and sci 


ntain a science component in higher educa- 


s of science to relevant 


n the cultural life of the individual 


ing of science i! 
eee breakdown of the so-called two 


promoting the 
ence-based). 
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8. Training for specific careers in biology [Unesco, 1977, p. 20]. 


The authors then propose a rating Scale for priorities among 
objectives in order to ensure the necessary flexibility in the teaching 


objectives which are to be pursued as the opportunity arises, etc.) and 
organize them in accordance with known taxonomies (cognitive, 
affective and Psycho-motor fields). However, they introduce some 


domain) is not the Same as knowing about it 
feeling like doing it [p. 22]. 

A more flexible organization of co: 
multiple and combinable options, etc.) 
the same time to pursue objectives and to differentiat 


and human Sciences, but this trend ca 


When it is a question of formulating observable and measurable 
objectives and Promoting a rigorou i i z 
learning of values, ideas and matters ste 
literature, philosophy, ethics, etc., varied 
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Organizing the information contained in school curricula around 


fundamental concepts in order to provide pupils with terms of refer- 
ence and with instruments to master information and co-ordinate in- 
school and out-of-school information seems to be a widespread con- 
cern among those responsible for curriculum building. It needs 
boldness and perseverance to centre knowledge around fundamental 
concepts and to jettison ballast from school curricula. 

Not only pedagogic and epistemological principles are involved in 
the organization of contents. Training learners to take an active part 
in social life also means taking into consideration and reconciling two 
categories of demands or expectations; those of society, with the 
working world at the centre, and those of individuals, their aspirations 
and interests. The problem is a big one; and there are no simplistic 
solutions to it. A school which ignored the demands, changes and 
priority problems of contemporary society, aligning itself uniquely 
with the expectations and interests of children and adolescents (whose 
interests are moreover not always clearly defined) would temporarily 
satisfy learners—and possibly parents—but it would isolate itself, and 
would justify the doubts and criticisms formulated recently by authors 
such as Jencks and felt by all those who take an interest in the 
future of the school. For example, the importance assumed by the 
teaching of mathematics in compulsory school education is, to a large 
extent, the expression of a social demand, or more precisely of the 
evolution of the world of work. But it often happens that some pupils, 
before making the effort to learn the subject, and taking advantage of 
the availability of options, announce other ‘interests’ in order to avoid 
having to cope with mathematics at the upper secondary or higher 
education level. Hence the multiplication of sections or faculties 
slanted towards literature, social studies, the law, etc., producing large 
numbers of young people who are incapable of fitting into active life— 
or more precisely, into those sectors of it where € a 
necessary. It cannot be denied that mathematics 1$ part of t os 
Culture which everyone must possess; on the other penc the i E 
must be promoted that all pupils should benefit from pem € 
books, teaching materials and resources which can faci zi Cg 
learning of mathematics; and that any improper pepe oe 1- 
ematics to influence pupils’ choice, to discourage or confuse e s 
Prejudicial and contrary to the principle of the democrauzati 
education. : 

The contrary situation is to be guided un 
ignores the aptitudes, interests anc ' 1 i 
Children and which strictly confines itself to meeting vias Ra 
(sometimes defined out of perspective and by questiona A ees xa 
ultimately does not properly meet either the expectat 


because a school which 
ectual possibilities of 
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aspirations of individuals or those of society; on the one hand be- 
cause motivation plays a decisive role in any occupational activity, 
and on the other hand because the progress of any society sup- 
poses a systematic development of all talents, in all fields. The 
spectrum of demands in a modern society is broadening, and the di- 
versity of types of activity offers structures which leaves scope for all 
categories of interests. But reconciling these two worlds—youth and 
the world of work and of socio-culturally useful activity—is not 
a task which can be solved separately either by the education 
authorities or by the leaders of the different sectors of economic and 
social life. 

Examining this problem, a study of the evolution of the contents of 
general education over the period 1970-80 identifies, on the world- 
wide level, four types of relationships between economic imperatives 


and the play of natural faculties, each type with its advantages and 
limitations. 


Some countries have set up an educational systeri that corresponds to the 
requirements of national development. Pupils are steered through such a 
System by selective examinations which in successive stages draw upon the 
order to supply, from year to year, the 
of workers and supervisory grades con- 
vities designed to ensure the fulfilment of 
of this selection process and are aimed at 
n who will contribute to his country’s 
tions and his job. 


the fields of their choice 


certed and carefully tho: 
vidual to engage, at the | 
conform to his preferen 
depre dare are counties which a onsequence of recent accession to 
Scholastic Einb Wr pericu the bear oe 
oro nci Which combines the future of the 
universal primary Sahoo um ee 
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upon initiatives and derive from an original creation [International Sym- 
posium . . ., 19804, p. 2]. 


These four strategies, and especially the third, remind us that the 
provision of satisfactory schooling and the development of the intel- 
lectual and moral potential of young people call for a measure of 
generous investment and of patience where the expectation of results 


is concerned. 


THE EMERGENCE OF NEW CONTENTS IN 
CURRICULA 


We refer here to content which has been introduced in response to 
the demands of the contemporary world (the protection of the en- 
vironment, the defence and promotion of peace, the promotion ofa 
new international economic and ethical order, the teaching of human 
rights, etc.), which themselves express an awareness of the import- 
ance of the problems of our world and of our time for the survival 
and progress of mankind. Admittedly, one may wonder quite simply 
why contemporary world problems are not taught as à subject in 
itself. On certain serious problems such as underdevelopment or 
the deterioration of the environment, there is fairly broad agree- 
ment both as to the nature of the problem and as to possible 
solutions. 

But complications arise when we consider that on other problems, 
points of view and interpretations differ greatly, and may even clash. 
It is obvious that terms such as ‘democratization’, ‘human rights’, 
‘the defence of peace and education for peace’ do not have an identical 
meaning everywhere. Furthermore, even though we may manage to 
agree in approving resolutions in favour of peace at the level of teacher 
training and educational practice, we find few practical measures and 
activities which may be classed unhesitatingly under the heading 
‘training for the promotion of peace’. This disparity between the 
seriousness of the problems involved and the modesty of practical 
actions, between unanimously approved resolutions and the weakness 
of relevant measures, clearly indicates the global nature of ‘con- 
temporary problems’ and the interrelations between the problems 
covered by that notion, which has become somewhat commonplace. 
Agreement on solutions to be put into effect in order to solve a certain 
problem is blocked by contradictory approaches to another problem, 
and sometimes by a lack of sincerity, resulting in mutual mistrust 
which plays a baneful role. Otherwise, why is it that we do not yet 
read engraved over the portals of educational institutions Or inscribed 
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on the flyleaf of textbooks of history and literature, the opening sen- 
tence of the Constitution of Unesco, approved by all Member States: 
‘Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that 


It may be noted that Unesco has published a useful study for cur- 
riculum designers and teachers entitled World Problems in the 
Classroom (Unesco, 19826). After describing the United Nations, the 
study deals with: peace and security; disarmament; human rights and 
fundamental freedoms; population; Poverty and economic progress; 
the environment; the seas and sea-bed; social justice for Workers; 
food and hunger; health; children's welfare; education, science and 


Each chapter Proposes or indicates definition 
cepts (human rights, peace, disarmament, etc.) 
of the problem and the data relating to it, 
highlights the common goals which coul 


s of fundamental con- 
» Bives an overall view 
replies to possible questions, 


cerned we find questions Such as: 1. ‘Should we 
T all the people in the poorest 
People argue against this. This is followed by 
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level Intergovernmental Conference on Environmental Educatior. 
held in Tbilisi in 1977 (Unesco, 1980a). In 1982, Unesco convened in 
Paris an International Expert Meeting on Progress and Trends in 
Environmental Education since the Tbilisi Conference. The newslet- 
ter Connect (Unesco/UNEP, 1983) presents the principal results 
which can be attributed to the actions of the IEEP in three comple- 
mentary domains: . 

I. The development of a general awareness of the necessity of 
environmental education; achieved through a series of international 
and regional meetings, comparative studies, consolidated studies, etc. 

2. Development of concepts and methodological approaches in this 
sphere, with emphasis on the interdisciplinary and problem-solving 
ich enables the environment to be regarded as a totality. 
orate an environmental dimension into the 
f Member States, through international and 
regional seminars for school curriculum builders and teacher edu- 
cators, through methodological guides and textbooks, and through a 
series of modules designed for the training of teachers. 

Research in this field relates to the incorporation of environmental 
education in different levels or categories of education (primary, 
secondary, higher, etc.), or in the content of various groups of subjects 
Or activities: biology, geography, civic education, out-of-school 
education, etc. Unesco has initiated and continues to follow up many 
pilot projects: in Colombia (for rural populations), in France (meth- . 
odologies for secondary schools), in Guatemala (for rural schools ‘ 
and the general public), in Ghana (for primary level teachers), in India , 
(for primary schools), in Egypt (for youth clubs and ry ene n 
Czechoslovakia (for the school system), and in Senegal (for the adult 


population of the Sahel). 

Stil at the ao ae level, Unesco has adopted a comparable 
approach (studies, pilot projects, training ao to ne 
education (Davadas et al., 1982; Ingle et al., 195a Hun = 
Peters, 1983; Unesco, 19834, 19836), aimed in particular at de ping 
countries. ' 

A similar effort is being made in the fiel 
a field which ties in with those of socio-ec bue ar t 
nutrition, health and the environment. In Asia d patena e ai 
to use educational resources to solve an extreme der deem Mou 
Problem is being systematically undertaken in m nl ect 
Case-studies, comparative studies, exchanges pol x 
sions and seminars, consolidated publications, ff. oe «ent are 

At the level of individual countries, these rd m: 2 ses da 
e igus ue ps Mano cannes nutrition 
Particular environmental education, populatio 


approach wh 
3. Efforts to incorp 
educational processes 0 


d of population education, 
o-economic developmient, 
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education, and modern domestic economy. In his study of trends and 
prospects in education in Latin America and the Caribbean Blat 
Gimeno (1983, p. 56) indicates significant innovations: 


New material is being included in curricula on questions of contemporary 
interest or which have never been given adequate attention, despite their 
importance, such as environmental education, population education, sex and 
family education, and educ ion in health and nutrition. But attempts to 
bring about renewal have, p ‘aps, been most evident in the reform of syl- 
labuses for the sciences and their technological applications. 


‘In China, population e vation has special significance, touching 
as it does upon one of the «.iost important problems. Courses in this 
subject are included in general education; their purpose is to present 
the importance of population control in a scientific manner, in order 
that pupils may properly understand the relation between population 
growth and the development of production and adopt an appropriate 
attitude to this problem. 

In Africa, as indicated in the document prepared by Unesco for the 
Conference of Ministers of Education and Those Responsible for Econ- 
omic Planning in African Member States held in Harare in 1982, new 
contents are also beginning to appear in curricula: 


New disciplines belonging to different sciences are being introduced into the 
curricula in nearly all African countries. These include nutrition, health 
education, education related to the environment, agriculture and animal 
husbandry ... the placing of emphasis on African cultural roots does not, of 
course, preclude opening the door to other cultures nor the appreciation of 
universal cultural values. With a view to encouraging an interest in the 
outside world, while remaining committed to the policy of promoting the 
cultural specificity of Africa, eighteen countries of the région have already 
begun to develop, particularly at the primary school level, teaching that aims 
to promote education for international understanding, cooperation and peace 


and education concerning human rights and fundamental freedoms 
[MINEDAF, 1982, pp. 45 and 46]. 


Thus, even though much remains to be done, 
in all—or almost all—countries, 
lems, is promising, 


the progress achieved 
this responsiveness to world prob- 
and represents a step towards more effective co- 
operation at the regional and international levels. This progress 
clearly shows that isolation is dangerous, that nations cannot ignore 
one another, and that openness and sincere co-operation are the lines 
to be followed. 'T'he Situation may be said to be promising. 
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SUMMING UP 


A review of discussions, projects and achievements leads us to the 
conclusion that on the threshold of the twenty-first century rigorous 
and resolute thought is being given to the future of education, and 
that the warning 'do not neglect education’ (or ‘education and 
culture’) can no longer be ignored by all those whom this field con- 
cerns: policy-makers, parents, educators, employers, etc. Fur- 
thermore, this warning has been uttered twice in the United States in 
the course of recent decades, and upon each occasion this country, 
which is keenly competitive and does not like being outdistanced, 
reacted positively. In 1957, when the Soviet Union launched the first 
artificial satellite and when certain political authorities were con- 
sidering increasing the funds aliotted to American space programmes 
or launching an investigation into the causes of the United States’ lag 
in this field, NASA specialists were the ones who gave the signal: ‘do 
not neglect education’. And we may pay tribute to the wisdom of the 
scientists of this distinguished body whose gaze is turned towards the 
twenty-first century, and assert that this appeal was the most intel- ' 
ligent satellite they have so far launched, and the one of greatest use 
to the world community. Subsequently, in 1983, the American 
Congress, faced with the japanese challenge, particularly felt in 


computerization, approved as a rele i 


vant measure an increase in 
teachers! salaries and in the funds allotted to the improvement of the 
teaching process. 


We have indicated a nu 
and even become more pronounce 
orientations or realities. Similarly, 
velopments which are seen as applications of the achievements of 
pedagogic research, manifestations of a forward-looking attitude, 
reactions to actual or possible mistakes, etc. But the dialectic is such 
that trends or successes must throw light not only on the lines to be 
followed but also on existing inadequacies and unsoived problems. So 
let us begin by pointing out certain deficiencies where educational 
goals and objectives are concerned. 

The response of educational contents to contemporary world prob- 
lems and to the recommendations of various international conferences 
or agencies remains selective, partial and hesitant. Admittedly, there 
are encouraging examples in many countries (OECD, 1983a). The 
special number of the International Review of Education (Unesco In- 
stitute of Education, 1980) briefly describes some examples of the 
introduction of education for peace into in-school and out-of-school 
activities in countries such as the Federal Republic of Germany, the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, etc. The ‘Code of Peace proposed by the 


mber of trends which wiil probably continue 
d, developing into clear educational 
we have indicated promising de- 
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World Association for the School as an Instrument of Peace is taught 
in certain schools in Europe and Africa. The International Association 
of Educators for World Peace has organized a pilot school in Jassy, 
Romania, and initiated research on the subject. A number of peace 
research institutes, universities and academies are active, some of them 
even extremely active. Mention should also be made of the Associated 
Schools Project, organized and run by Unesco. And there is no lack 
of studies on fundamental concepts and difficulties to be overcome, 
evaluations of an economic or political nature of the advantages of a 
process of disarmament, guides for teachers and teacher educators, 
etc. (World Congress . . ., 1980). But if we compare the efforts made 
at the international level between the Recommendation adopted by all 
the Member States of Unesco in 1974 and the Intergovernmental 
Conference on the same subject in 1983 (Intergovernmental Confer- 
ence, 1983) with practical measures relating to the curriculum and to 
the training of teachers, we cannot fail to realize what meagre progress 
has been accomplished. As specialists Observe, at the level of educa- 
tional practice organized on the basis of official documents, 
been few significant experiments susceptible o 
It is sometimes said that 'nationalism' orn 
obstacle to the promotion of education for peace, and it should per- 
haps be recognized that mistrust, national egoism, political ambition 
or outdated political thinking delay the application of a series of wise 


and realistic recommendations, even though they have been unanim- 
ously approved. 


In the early 1980s, 
methodologies which 
and into educational 
philosopher and teac 


there have 
f widespread adoption. 
ational interests are an 


education for the future acquired concepts and 
could be introduced into the training of teachers 
Practice. More than twenty years ago, the Polish 
her Bogdan Suchodolski (1962) wrote: 


es the conviction that the present reality 
consequently, it is not the only criterion in 
nother. In defining this future reality, histori- 
} realization of our ideals. This necessity is a 
action is a protection against fatalism. 

ple of education for the future means breaking out 
f the present is of great significance. 


protection against utopia; 
"The fact that the princi 
of the narrow horizons o: 
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or fanaticism; (b) providing all adolescents with a basic culture in order 
to help them to select information, to reject the utilitarianism and 
commercialism of the mass media; (c) teaching young people the cul- 
tural and ethical significance of sport in order to prevent sporting 
contests becoming violent or politically slanted; (d) promoting the 
moral values essential for the progress of mankind and, under the 
specific socio-political conditions at the close of the present century, 
waging the extremely difficult struggle against individual and collec- 
tive egoism which is at the origin of so many ills, and training adoles- 
cents to be generous, sincere and honest. 

Progress in the real democratization of the school has been 
modest—even very modest in certain countries—despite the fact that 
there is much talk of it in official documents and declarations. But the 
contemporary school no longer claims to be above politics or social 
struggles; it plays an essential role in the life of every society and 
every individual; it can perpetuate disparities and inequalities, just as 
it can open up prospects for all children and provide greater equality 
of opportunity. This is a subject of lively discussion, and the criticisms 
seem relevant. In many countries, for example, examinations— 
competitive or otherwise—rarely assess the aptitudes, attitudes and 
creative abilities of candidates, but remain centred on the volume of 
knowledge acquired and how faithfully it can be reproduced. And in 
this case, preparing for a difficult entrance examination means bene- 
fiting from all the conditions necessary for devoting three to four 
hours a day for two to four years to the assimilation of the content of 


the subjects set. 
Educational authorites are concerned with the real democratization 


of education, and it is the subject of sustained research. 

The comparative study by the OECD (1983a) of compulsory 
schooling in a changing society contains a chapter on equality of op-- 
portunity and the examination of measures to ensure equality and to 
provide back-up programmes for underprivileged children; the ques- 
tions to be solved are dealt with. Schaeffer's study prepared for the 
symposium organized by Unesco in 1980 on the evolution of the con- 
tent of general education, wondered whether the school was an in- 
strument of authority or whether it could have a moral inspiration, a 
spiritual dimension and a civilizing influence. Referring to the same 
problem, and recalling the principles adopted by African countries 
for their socio-educational and economic development—namely 
‘authenticity’ and ‘endogeneity —Lè Thành Khôi (1984) points out 
that these two principles must be combined with the democratic 
nature of development in order to satisfy the expectations of the whole 
population and not merely a minority. Development, including E 
development of education and culture, must benefit the people; but. 
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i e 

neither authenticity nor endogeny can on their own nana a 
democratic nature of development. So here again we have an op 

roblem (see Tanguiane, 1977). . i 

p One series of criticisms concerns the quality and relevance of con 

tent, as adopted in the curriculum or taught in school. The disparities 

and lack of communication between the contents of in-school edu- 


$ stem from man’s in- 
namism and a practical 


alities, fruitless agitation, idle chatter and 
the perpetual quest for external information and ideas are anach- 


n any event, when they leave school young 
people must know, among other things, how to organize themselves 
intellectually and avoid mental destabilization. 


a room.’ While dy; 
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We have acclaimed the promotion of environmental contents in 
school curricula as a successful line to follow. Here it is a question of 
the infusion of ideas, facts and events into the activity of teachers and 
the subjects taught; it is a positive approach, because the problems of 
the environment are of an interdisciplinary nature. But these problems 
constitute a whole, and in order that an awareness and an attitude 
may be created, they demand a holistic approach. At present, pupils 
rnanage to acquire a certain quantity of information or knowledge 
where the environment is concerned (and also on nutrition, popula- 
tion, etc.), but not an overall view. 

It happens that reflection and research sometimes provide the solu- 
tions to problems. But as J. Bruner has observed, even if a pedagogic 
theory is correct, relevant and applicable, it can be ineffective in 
educational practice if it does not correspond to the priorities or 
urgent demands of a given society. 

Like other authors, we have highlighted the pressures exerted by 
society on the school, making this traditional institution a dependent 
rather than an independent variable, a resource or an instrument of 
society rather than an end. But schooling covers an extremely rich 
and delicate period in the life of every individual; it must be, and 
remain, a privileged territory, conducive to learning, to experience of 
a moral nature, to reflection, to the quest for truth, to self-instruction. 
Like the authors of the work on compulsory schooling (OECD, 
1983a), we wish to make the distinction, sometimes neglected, be- 
tween an open school and an institution which may lose its specificity 
and its pedagogic goal. ‘It is important not to overlook one of the 
most fundamental yet simple goals of compulsory schooling—that 
schooling itself should be worthwhile not only in a future but also in 


a present context.’ P 
How can reforms or innovations be conceived, and how can there 


be a response to the problems of the contemporary world, without 
maintaining schools in a state of permanent and confusing trepidation? 
How can social demands be introduced and apportioned while at the 
same time allowing children and adolescents the time to reflect, to 


find their bearings and to develop? 


NOTES 


iedri educationist (1782-1852), invented sets of 
1. Friedrich Froebel, the German Dai cer conse rth 


building boxes of different shapes and colours for use 


s e ; id 
-were long considered an indispensable teaching aid. B whe ta 

i is for the University of Jassy in 1984, Y. O. Si me 
Wen E AS sional, balanced and integrated content within 


leads in favour of multi-dimen: a € x t 
the context of lifelong education. Against this background he gives an interesting 
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ii edras chinguittiennes ou universités à dos de chameau'. 
Dep cde uice town which played a considerable cultural ei ae 
history of Mauritania. In 1981, the Director-General of Unesco, Amadou- & es 
M’Bow, visited the town and launched an appeal for the safeguarding of the 
ancient cities of Mauritania. The expression ‘a dos de chameau'—'on camel- 
back'—indicates that this type of education was linked with the wanderings of 
the camels from place to place in search of pasture in accordance with the pattern 
of rainfall. Through the centuries this peripatetic system of schooling has 
produced educated individuals and ensured the cultural and linguistic unity of 
the people. The author deals with its programmes, its teachers, its pupils, its 
costs and finally its future. 

3. For example: Meeting of Experts on the Content of Education in the Context of 
Lifelong Education (Paris, October 1975); Meeting of Experts on the Meth- 
odology of Curriculum Reform (Paris, December 1976); Expert Committee 
Meeting on the Co-ordination of the Content of Pre-University Education at 
School with that of Post-Secondary Education in Europe (Paris, June 1978); 
Regional Meeting of Experts on Examinations and Other Procedures for the 
Evaluation of Educational Achievements and Experiments in the Context of 
Lifelong Education in Europe (Paris, December 1978). 

4. The proceedings of this symposium, published in Bucharest in 
contain, abstracts in English, French and Russian. The majo 
munications are centred on the problems of lifelong education. 

5. This is based on a two-volume guide for teachers, published by the University of 
Jassy in 1982 under the editorship of George Vaideanu. 

6. Wincenty Okon is a remarkable didactician who has greatly contributed to the 
renewal of the teaching-learning process in his country, Poland. He has promoted 
a coherent approach to the curriculum co-ordinating objectives, content, learning 
methods, and methods and techniques of evaluation. He gives great prominence 
to the formation of intellectual attitudes and abilities, placing learning in the 
perspective of lifelong education. For the past three decades, he has strongly 
advocated active methods, and has made a special study of the learning of cultural 
and artistic values. 

7. Almost the same approaches can be found in the latest reform of the educational 
system in Yugoslavia. See: Juhas Mihailo, Education and its Reform in Yugoslavia, 
Belgrade, 1975. 


8. The authors also ask in this paper (p. 15), referring to the teaching of mathe- 
matics: 


December 1968, 
rity of the com- 


9. The programme entitled ‘The teaching of science and technolo; 
Major Programme "Education, 


gy’ is part of the 

training and society’ designed in liaison with an- 
other Major Programme, 
the teaching of science an 


“Science, technology and society’. The importance of 
d technology is highlighted: ‘The application of science 
and technology can make 


a decisive contribution to improving living standards and 
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conditions. Some of the essential tasks of education, therefore, are to impart the 
basic scientific and technological knowledge necessary to prepare the younger gene- 
ration for the practice of an increasing number of occupations, especially in the 
productive sector ... and to foster awareness among young people and adults of 
the interrelationships between science, technology and society' (Unesco, 1983c, 


p. 123). 


. A. S. Makarenko, (1888-1939), the Soviet educationist whose activity was centred 


on the moral training of young people and adolescents, through his research and 
experiments highlighted: (a) the role of the collective in the training of individuals; 
(b) the importance of the aesthetic factor in the effectiveness of moral influence; (c) 
discipline as an initial condition for character-building; (d) the role of *hidden 
contents’ in this extremely tricky and complex process: the attitudes of the edu- 
cator, non-verbal methods, etc.; and (e) the training of the teacher as an educator. 
The author notes that the desire of contemporary youth to express itself and to 
participate in the improvement of the life of the local community and the inter- 
national community is evident. It may also be recognized that, through their 
taste for innovation and their aspiration for social justice, young people can make 
a specific contribution to the promotion of moral values in the future and to a 
more equitable and more democratic political and economic order. Furthermore, 
young people are not hostile to traditional moral values (modesty, tolerance, sin- 
cerity, etc.), but rather to their misuse, and hence to the hypocrisy of certain 
sectors of society. However, the taste for innovation and the desire for change do 
not constitute values in themselves. At present: (a) the mora! objectives of the 
school are out of step with the complexity of contemporary socio-moral life; (b) 
moral maturity or autonomy comes later than intellectual maturity; (c) one cannot 
ignore the existence of compartmented groups of young people who have their 
own code and jargon, refuse to work, and may influence youth as a whole; (d) 
societies seem reluctant to offer adolescents and young people the possibility of 
participating effectively in the improvement of cultural and moral life, and to 
accept an open dialogue; (e) where moral education is concerned, the training of 
teachers (their ethical, sociological and pedagogic training) is inadequate. 
I see right, I approve it, and I do wrong. 
It is difficult to say, for example, whether the music promoted by David Bowie 
and Boy George, presented as the ‘triumph of the third sex’ responds precisely 
to an aspiration, to a spiritual need, of young people, or whether it has been 
encouraged and launched, with the aid of talented youngsters, by certain mass 
media. Moreover, youth (or part of it) is sometimes oriented in a certain direction, 
and subsequently research workers study the ‘spontaneous and objective orienta- 
tions of youth', using irreproachable techniques of social psychology. 
In this connection, the reader is invited to compare two conceptions concerning 
the modular organization of content: that of Professor L. D'Hainaut (Busshoff 
et al., 1981) and that of the Indonesian authorities (Unesco, 1974)- á 
D’Hainaut devotes a chapter to modular organization, and before attempting a 
definition (a conception) he highlights the characteristics of the traditional 
organization of content which has survived over the years: the concentration of 
studies at the beginning of life, to the exclusion of all other periods; the division 


of study possibilities into a small number of streams or ladders which are in turn 
sible; relative lack of contact between the 


divided into as few sub-streams as pos: ; ; act | aie 
streams and diploma prerequisites governing admittance; continuity lis in a 
stream or sub-stream; horizontal division into years and breakdown of pupils 
according to age-groups; overall certification at the end of a cycle by pon of a 
diploma; collective teaching; a common timetable, almost always ‘ul pu 
D’Hainaut than defines the four fundamental criteria of the educational module. 
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i i ions; (b) have its own carefully 
It must: (a) present or define a set of learning situations; ( h ) 
Scecified fonction and be directed at clearly defined Objectives; (e include tests 
designed to guide the learner and/or teacher and provide them with feedback; (d) 
be capable of fitting into a variety of learning paths or itineraries, methods and 


situations. Lastly, the author gives a series of diagrams to clarify the organization 
of a system of moduiar learning. 


In the case-study of Indonesia already referred to, 
presented and justified: the modular organization of 
shown that it is not easy to train a large number of tea 
present, Indonesia is faced with the problem of trainin, 
science field. By adapting the modular system of instr 
hoped that the quality of the pupils’ training w 
quality of the teachers, The modular system 
following characteristics: (a) it places emphasis 
individual differences in learning; 
it requires the active Participation 
performance; 


this country’s option is 
content. Experience has 
chers in a short time. At 
teachers, notably in the 
uction to the school, it is 
ill not be over-dependent on the 
of teaching and learning has the 
on self-instruction; (b) it allows for 
(c) it uses multi-media and a ser of methods; (d) 
of learners; (e) it provides a feedback of learners’ 
(f) it applies Strategies of mastery learning. 
moting this form of organization of conten 
much on the virtues of educational technology. 
Furthermore, Lemke (1981) referzing to 
frontations where learning and the curriculum are concerned, proposes a flexible 
curriculum designed in fi ecds and interests of pupils and the 
; he underlines the import 
establish a flexible curri 
Dealing with the same problem, Christ 
the impact of demogra] 
another) on education: 
tive impacts on ed 


Philosophical and Psychelogical con- 


; rates of population growth 
and quantitative effects on countries with continuing high fertility... The size of 
student population and the geographic 


; resulting in a very large increas 
ial di roblems of scale in providing services.’ 
Indicating his agreement with the conception of authenticity promoted by African 
countries, the author makes some interesting remarks. “It places emphasis on the 
specific activity of the People, who seek in their ancestral values those which 
contribute to their development, while at the same time being responsive to other 
People’s cuiture. This conforms to the original meaning of the Greck word 
“authenthes’’, Meaning “one who does something with his own hand”. The idea 
that emerges is that of autonomy of action. Authenticity is the opposite of mim- 
tery or sham: in legal | 
originates from the pei i ed, and not another. In this 
sense, authenticity is cj ity, another fashionable concept. "End- 
ogenous”, which also comes k, means "produced from within". 
“In both cases, w 


when applied to di 1 evelo 
benefit the whole i eee aa 


endogeny guarantee this. Similarly, 
cratic or re; 


may take conflicting directions.” 
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EDUCATION UNDER GROWING PRESSURES: 
CONSERVATISM OR CHANGE? 


social and cultural pressures described in 
and the new develooments in education’ 
apter; the capacity of education systems 
f factors that vary from one country to 
nal tradition, the availability 


In the face of the economic, 
the first part of this work, 
referred to in the previous ch 
to react depends on a series 0 
another—such as the quality of educatio: 
and quality of educational publications, the cultural and educational 
level of teachers, their material and moral status; and the quality of 
curricula, textbooks and teaching aids. It is important, in any case, to 
hold on to two ideas: (a) education systems should not be subject to 
constraint or harassment by the various forces acting upon them; (b) 
by accommodating the new sources of contents and the demands of 
the modern world, education systems can play an enhanced role in 
the exploration and solution of the social, political and moral prob- 
lems of our time. The reason why some authors arrive at pessimistic 
conclusions and others propose radical solutions with regard to 
educational reform is because of a certain resistance to innova- 
tion, which can become a formidable obstacle compromising the future 
of a whole national community. What seems clear to us is that 
changes are widespread, that they exert pressures on education systems 
and that these systems sometimes behave in a ‘reactive’ manner? and 
in other cases in a ‘proactive’ manner—i.e. by anticipating, which is a 
reflection of their independence and should be encouraged. 

The responses or strategies to which new educational developments 
(or, more precisely, the new contents) have given rise are broadly 
threefold. The essentially conservative systems have initiated a limited 
modernization process, based on the traditional contents of math- 
ematics, physics, history, etc. The authors of curricula reflecting this 
strategy point out that the new contents are already inherent in various 
forms in the ultimate goals or the substance of traditional contents; 
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thus, it is claimed that, by modernizing the subject-matter zd — 
tional disciplines such as physics, biology, history and geography, the 
new demands have = satisfactorily met. This conservative ap- 
i emned many critics. f 
ur onn pies estime, eem encounters a kind of educational 
radicalism. The proponents of this strategy contend that the authori- 
ties should abandon traditional content forthwith and develop a new 
curriculum. Edward Cornish (1978) for example, in his chapter ‘The 
Coming Revolution in Education’, considers that scholars have a 
remarkable capacity for ignoring the present as well as the future; 
backward-looking and incapable of analysing what is around and 
ahead of them, they exert a strong influence on teaching. Advocating 
‘futurism’ as the ‘secret weapon’ of an educational revolution, the 


author proposes six objectives—objectives and not a list of disciplines 
to be taught—for a ‘total curriculum’. 


Access to Information: Reading; listening and seeing; direct experiment; 
libraries and reference books; computerized data-retrieval; data from news- 
Papers, businesses, government agencies, etc.; asking experts; judging re- 
liability; managing information overload. 

Thinking Clearly: Semantics, Propaganda and cornmon fallacies; values 
clarification; deductive logic; mathematics; analytical problem-solving; scien- 
tific method; probability and statistics; computer programming; general Sys- 
tems; creative problem-solving; forecasting and prediction. 

Communicating Effectively; Speaking informally; 

' and body language; cultural barriers to communication; formal and informal 
writing; grammar, Syntax, and style; drawing, sketching, still Photography, 
film making, etc. graphic design and layout; outlines, flow-charts, 
charts, tables, and graphs; organization and editing; handwriting, typing, 


public speaking; voice 


dictating. 
Understanding Man’s Environment: 
geology and physical geography; biology, 


and chemistry; 
evolution, and population dynam: 


and ethology; genetics, 
of modern technology; 


; human physiology; 
nd the humanities); 
Y, and xenophobia; 
ophy; changing occu- 
issues in human survival; pros- 


economics and economic Philos 
pational patterns; education and employment; 
pects for mankind. 


Personal Competence: Physical grace and coordination; 
and self-defense; safety, hygiene, nutrition, and sex edu 
education and personal finance; creative and performing 
personal skills; small group dynamics; management a 
effective citizen participation; knowledge of best Personal 
strategies; 


mnemonics and other learning aids; 
mood control; self-knowledge and self- 


survival training 
cation; consumer 
arts; basic inter- 
nd administration; 
learning Styles and 


biofeedback, meditation, 
motivation. 
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The author goes on to note that *futurism enables teachers to make 
a genuine link between education and life. ‘Futurizing’ the curriculum 
implies orienting young people towards the future instead of the past. 
This vision of educational contents, far from being a wild flight of 
fancy, comes from a country which is currently moving towards the 
post-industrial age (or, as we prefer to say, towards the age of a strong 
and humanized industry); it does not seem very realistic, but it could, 
with some modifications, represent an alternative to be pursued at a 
given juncture. We accept the idea that streamlining the curriculum 
could involve jettisoning part of the current subject-matter of 
history, literature, philosophy, etc. But it is not so much knowledge 
of the past which stands in the way of education for the future; it is 
rather the style of analysis of the past which is in question. How can a 
future-oriented approach be possible unless one takes the past and 
present as one’s terms of reference? How can one make reason the 
supreme authority of life without having regard to the examples of 
history? 

Shane and Tabler (1981) establish a comparison between the tradi- 
tional subject-centred curriculum and a learner-centred curriculum. 
Before proposing this alternative, they stress the idea that education 
for the new millennium, taking place in a period of tension and up- 
heaval, should highlight all the values that have been confirmed 
throughout history and have guided mankind over long periods. 

None of the national projects known to us and mentioned previously 
have to our knowledge set out to achieve a radical transformation of 
the contents of education during the 1980s and 1990s; even where the 
term ‘revolution’ is employed, one cannot talk of a truly revolutionary 
strategy with regard to decision-making or educational practice. On 
the other hand, as we have said, many countries have adopted an 
*infusional approach’ to the integration of new contents; this is a 
way—or so it is hoped—of avoiding the overloading or imbalance of 


curricula. Recalling, for example, the case-study on the prospects for 
Hungarian education, it may be said that, while there is a certain 
awareness of the problems of the modern world and the future, it still 


remains hesitant and selective. . : 
In addition to the conservative and the radical approaches, there is 


also a middle way; which, while it might be said to be excessively 
cautious, undoubtedly reflects a certain realism: its aim is to achieve 
what is possible in current socio-political circumstances. Whatever 
the reasons for their existence, the gaps between countries seem fairly 
large and backwardness in some cases assumes alarming proportions. 
However, the bold strategies proposed by some authors n be 
filed away under the heading of Utopias oF projects for a distant 
future. Some of the factors influencing social change can become very 
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Subject-centred curriculum Learner-centred curriculum 
1. Introduces learners to the cul- 1. Releases the teacher from the 
tural heritage. pressure to follow a prescribed 


Scope and sequence that does not 
invariably meet all learners? 


needs. 

2. Gives the teachers a sense of 2. Has a positive influence on 
security by specifying what their learners as they find instruction 
responsibilities are for develop- varied to meet individual needs 
ing given skills and knowledge. and purposes, 


3. Reduces repetition or overlap 3 
between grade levels or different 
Sections of the same class. 


- Encourages teacher judgement 
in selecting the content deemed 
most suitable for a group of 
learners. 

- Increases the likelihood that con- 
tent has relevance to learners. 


4. Increases the likelihood that 4 
learners will be exposed to 
knowledge and develop skills in 
an orderly manner. 

5. Permits methodical assessment 5 
of pupil progress; assumes that 
knowledge is the only measur- 
able outcome of learning experi- 
ences. 

6. Facilitates co-operative group 6 
planning by educators in allo- 
cating the scope and sequence of 
learning experiences. 


- Modifies instruction to accom- 
modate developmental changes 
and behavioural tasks as indivi- 
dual differences are identified 
and monitored. 

- Allows much more latitude for 
creative planning by the indivi- 
dual teacher. 


active, and change very rapid. Educational research should not hesi- 
tate to remain firmly in advance of i 


vide decision-makers and plann 
relevant over the next decade. 


REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENTS AND 
FORWARD-LOOKING SOLUTIONS 


The impact of self-instruction and self-evaluation 
on educational contents 


In an earlier sub-chapter, we described lifelon 
key to reform and useful avenues of approach 
repercussions of continuing self-instruction 


g education as a possible 
- We outline below some 
9n educational content. 
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To the extent that education effectively encompasses an individual's 
whole existence, constitutes a continuum, it becomes possible ro effect 
transfers between the school and post-school context. These transfers 
could in the future represent an effective way of streamlining curricula 
and promoting an innovatory, participatory and highly differentiated 
form of learning. So far, educational authorities and teachers have 
shown little inclination to follow such a course; but there seems to 
have been some progress in this area in decentralized systems, the 
Scandinavian countries and, more generally, those countries with regu- 
lar educational radio and television broadcasts. At present, it is all too 
common to find the various categories of teachers battling to ensure 
that the time devoted to their subject in the school timetable is 
maintained or even increased; but this battle, together with that waged 
by the representatives of new fields such as environmental studies 
and the new international order, can only result in curricula becoming 
overloaded and pupils overwhelmed, ultimately jeopardizing any 
attempt to bring about the genuine democratization of education. On 
the other hand, it is perfectly true that transferring knowledge to a 
post-school setting in the name of continuing self-instruction could 
compromise pupils' basic education until such time as lifelong edu- 
cation has become a socio-educational reality. One is faced then with 
an interlocking set of problems to which solutions can only be found 
through co-operation between educational authorities and the various 
social groups. What is needed is: (a) to create facilities and sources of 
information geared to the cultural and occupational needs of the 
population as a whole; disparities between urban and rural areas, in 
particular, need to be reduced to a minimum; (b) to ensure that edu- 
cational radio and television broadcasts are of a high technical and 
educational quality; (c) to pay special attention to popular universities, 
3 libraries and documentation centres, etc.; (d) to 
provide modern teacher training for all non-teaching educators such 
as museum guides, librarians, activity organizers in cultural centres, 
sports activity organizers, etc.; (e) to determine which knowledge could 
be transferred to a post-compulsory-schooling learning phase with- 
out jeopardizing the coherence and soundness of initial training 
conceived from the standpoint of lifelong education; (f) to promote 
an economic policy and legislation favourable to continuing self- 


instruction; what is important is, firstly, free time for study and, 
secondly, recognition of learners! progress and achievements; (g) to 
ensure that all those completing their compulsory education have, a 


i ional grounding. 
rie dum A : kinds of information and knowledge 


ther hand, certain ini f 
koe $ ]—Trelating to hygiene, political or family 
etc.—should be transferred to the period 


open universities, 


usually acquired after schoo 
life, information technology; 
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of compulsory schooling. Before reaching maturity and holding a job, 
the adolescent should understand what is meant by such notions as 
democracy, solidarity between peoples, and participation in social 
life. 

Lifelong education makes its main impact on education systems 
through the educational objectives corresponding to economic and 
socio-cultural demands and the aspirations of young people. Once 
specified, these objectives determine syllabuses, curricula, educational 
technology and assessment procedures. Ideas such as the ambivalence 
of science and technology, the relativity of knowledge, the rapid 
obsolescence of technological information, the diversification of in- 
formation sources and the global multidisciplinary character of world 
problems should be reflected in goals and objectives, leading eventu- 
ally to new approaches to the teaching-learning process. While the 
application of the principle of lifelong education can lead to a genuine 
‘revolution’, this revolution should take place in the classroom and in 
places of learning; it is a quiet revolution which has to be pursued 
daily as part of an extremely fragmented process and which is strongly 
influenced by the technological and educational culture of teachers. 
Yet the transformation in question is a very radical one which could 
increase equality of opportunity and make people better equipped to 
cope with and resolve the problems of the future. A proper awareness 
of the pitfalls to be avoided is as important as a thorough understand- 
ing of the changes to be brought about. The introduction of the idea 
of the relativity of knowledge or the ambivalence of science and 
technology must not lead to useful information and knowledge being 
neglected, but rather to a new system of assimilation, sclection, storage 
and use of information. Education for creativity must not signify 
recourse to abstract exercises unrelated to life or the knowledge 
included in curricula. Finally, training for lelong education and self- 
evaluation involves a reinforcement of educability and the shaping of a 
new attitude to the learning process: rather than experiencing it as an 
imposed task or burden to be borne throughout life, the young school- 
leaver should regard continuous learning as a way of life and as a 
means of enhancing his prestige, his social role and his adaptability. 

Minda Sutaria's case-study on the probable evolution of the content 
of education in the Philippines contains some interesting facts and 
forecasts concerning the application of the Principle of self-instruc- 
tion. The author notes that pupils are currently ill-equipped to deal 
with the complex problems of change and the future. She forecasts an 
increased emphasis on self-instruction over the next two decades; in 
this connection, pupils will be more highly motivated and greater 
attention will be paid to the acquisition of learning-to-learn skills and 
to development of performance, self-assessmenr ability and of in- 
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itiative. Teachers will increasingly fulfil the roles of group leaders, 
guides and organizers in the learning process; they will be more con- 
cerned with turning to account knowledge acquired outside school in 


a great variety of situations. 


The contribution of information 
technology 


Information technology has had a notable impact on education; 
change has been very rapid, and it seems likely to become even more 
rapid and to extend to all education systems. Fifteen to twenty years 
the computer inspired a science-fiction type of approach which 
worried teachers: they saw it as a dangerous rival, as an educator 
endowed with secret qualities or, alternatively, a narrow-minded, 
monotonous and even stupid teacher. It is now clear that the computer 
has a great many uses in education, the use that concerns us here— 
computer-assisted learning (CAL) and, more generally, the introduc- 
tion of pupils to information technology—being only one of them. In 
virtually all countries, the computer is used in one field or another: 
(a) the management and administration of education systems; (b) 
documentation; (c) computerized continuous assessment; (d) simu- 
lation; (e) non-programmed teaching; (f) programmed teaching; (g) 
educational research; (h) education for creativity (see France, 1981). 
A number of factors have favoured and accelerated the use of the 
computer in the teaching-learning process: the rapid development 
of information technology and its increased role in development; 
the rapid computerization of the various sectors of economic and social 
life, particularly industry; the continuing reduction in the size and 
price of computers; and the convincing results of educational research 
and the role that computers could play in combating failure at school 
(Council of Europe, 1983, Nos. 1 and 2).* All these factors have played 
a part in the development of a positive attitude to computers on the 
part of teachers, and not only science teachers. It is now recognized 
that the computer helps; facilitates and accelerates learning; it is be- 
coming, if it has not already become, a technique essential to modern, 
effective and democratic education. , 

In Denmark, for example, the computer has in recent years 
captured the interest of all categories of teachers. Moreover, ‘the inter- 


est of the upper secon ter science is not only 


dary schools in compu : b 
overwhelming, but also shows a remarkable change in the traditions 
of the upper secondary 


schools and the development of new atti- 
tudes among teachers. Whole teaching staffs have applied to partici- 
pate, and it is more often teac 


ago, 


hers of languages; history or religion who 
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have taken the initiative than teachers of mathematics and physics’ 
(Council of Europe, 1983, No. 2). What is occurring is in line with 
the forecasts and hopes of Seymour Papert (1980, PP- 38-9) who, in a 
chapter entitled ‘Mathophobia: The Fear of Learning’, wrote: 


I have already suggested that the computer may serve as a force to break 
down the line between the ‘two cultures’. I know that the humanist may find 
it questionable that a ‘technology’ could change his assumptions about what 
kind of knowledge is relevant to his or her perspective of understanding 
people. And to the scientist dilution of rigor by the encroachment of *wishy- 
washy' humanistic thinking can be no less threatening. Yet the computer 


presence might, I think, plant seeds that could grow into a less dissociated 
cuitural epistemology. 


The advantages and limitations of the computer and computer- 
assisted learning are now apparent. Many European countries have in 
recent years adopted policies aimed at the systematic introduction of 
information technology into education. 

Certain developing countries in Latin America and in Asia have 
recently undertaken experiments in this field and a fair number of 
them are planning measures in this area over the next two decades. 
Indeed, the computerization of the various sectors of sociai life and 
computer studies in schools should go hand in hand. As J. van 
Bruggen points out, *computeracy! is destined soon to become part of 
the common core of general culture required during compulsory 
schooling. In this field, the help of those countries possessing tech- 


nical and educational experience could prove very useful to the de- 
veloping countries. 


New educational methods 


The democratization of education remains no more than a promise or 


no more thaa fine words so long as schools do not possess the 
necessary resources to increase the efficiency of the learning process 
and to pave the way for the success of all children. Of course, schools 
cannot by themselves solve a problem which has its roots in multiple 
causes—physiological and moral, family and economic, etc. However, 
one certainty has emerged from the educational experience and 
achievements of the last two decades: the school, as a specialized in- 
stitution that occupies children for four, six or eight hours a day and 
which works in co-operation with the family, is becoming the key 
factor in the success of young people. By changing the outlook and 
working habits of teachers, applying new learning strategies and 
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methods, promoting a formative style of assessment and encouraging 
healthy competition and a positive atmosphere in all phases of the 
school and out-of-school teaching process, the school could, towards 
the end of this century, achieve an extraordinary thing—levelling from 
above and the elimination of failure at school. 

This most important advance, which truly deserves to be called an 
‘educational revolution’, is very much dependent on the quality of the 
initial and in-service training of educators (teachers and non- 
teachers), which should be particularly focused on methods. The 
teaching process was long dominated by a restricted number of 
methods, if not by a single one. Modern education theory cultivates 
the idea of the variety and relevance of learning strategies. In order to 
succeed, all pupils should learn by a variety of methods, situations 
and techniques appropriate to the goals pursued and to their indivi- 
dual characteristics. They may find themselves in traditional clásses 
(25 to 30 pupils), in large groups of 90 to 150 pupils (to see an i- 
nstructional film or listen to a talk), in small groups of 4 to 6 pupils 
(to draw up scientific reports, analyse specific problems, etc.), or they 
may work individually in the classroom, the library or the laboratory 
with textbooks or programmed workbooks, reference works and, if 
possible, audio-visual or computer programmes. 

Schools employing a single method—i.e. a predominant method— 
are a thing of the past, even if some researchers and teachers still try 
to uphold the virtues of a certain traditional or modern learning 
scheme. Differentiation, variety and flexibility should prevail over 


monotony and rigidity in the learning process. 


Hidden contents 


studies and international surveys has high- 
lighted the educational role of hidden contents (see Barnes, 1982, sh 
2), of the quality of school life and, in this context, pee HN US 
inputs of teachers; all these findings should serve to enric! br pos g 
of teacher-trainers, administrators, evaluators and, naturally, educa- 
tors themselves. 

Educating for success, which has bee 


i i i ionists, implies a conception and 
stu erican educationists, 1 ncept 
arokim i dr imed at eliminating, OT substantially re- 


Organization of learning al Ww Q^ ; e 

ducing, failure at school. In this connection, it 1S HANE. 

educator learns to conduct the learning pr E idea, although 

Maintain learners’ confidence in bovem i fregdictiy ignored. 

Widely accepted, still has its opponents z d rudging attitude of 
Owever, it is known that the mistrustful and g 


A series of experimental 


n the subject of a series of 
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teachers and the various forms of treatment, all to a greater or lesser 
extent humiliating, with which poor results are penalized give rise to 
lasting inhibitions and represent obstacles for pupils who require 
remedial teaching or who are disadvantaged (see Rosenthal and 
Jacobson, 1985). . Ex 
As such findings and ideas find their way through teacher-training 
into educational practice, we may hope to see a spectacular reduction 
in failure at school, in other words, a democratization of education, 
and, above all, of educational success. A change in the style of teaching 
activity is the sine qua non for achieving the transition from a tradi- 
tional form of learning, in which a substantial section of the pupils 


were condemned to failure, to a participatory, formative and rounded 
learning process: 


Traditional learning process Formative and rounded learning 


process 


Learning under pressure 
(rapid pace) 
Imposed learning 


Differentiated and intensive 
learning 

Participatory learning, 
corresponding to the pupil’s 


interests 
Learning process that is 


Learning process beneficial to 
frustrating for a sizeable all 
Proportion of the class 
Learning oriented towards 


Learning oriented towards 
examinations and competitions 


achievable goals and 
performances 

Learning centred on the 
application of knowledge and the 
shaping of attitudes 


Learning focused on the 
assimilation of knowledge 


We should not lose sight of a fact corroborated by all teachers in 
educational practice: pupils who Possess a good intellectual ability 
and good working conditions need only limited educational help where- 


as the others, so long as they receive systematic support from teachers; 
can achieve comparable performances. 


Linking of formal, non-formal and 
informal education 


We have already referred to the tensions or rivalries that can exist 
between these three types of education or contents. 
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The contents of formal education are determined by the school 
authorities; pupils are under the obligation to assimilate them, and 
their performance is systematically evaluated. These contents rep- 
resent, of should represent, a digest of material significant to the aims 
of education and to the information used in social life. Learning in 
school is systematic and to a greater or lesser extent coherent and 
concentrated, since it is conducted by specialists on the basis of 
educational standards and school timetables; examinations or 
competitions govern access to certain levels at given stages of the 
process. 

The contents of out-of-school (non-formal) education are rep- 
resented by the totality of options or optional (rarely compulsory) 
activities organized by the school, youth organizations, the school in 
co-operation with parents or cultural associations, the pupils them- 
selves, etc. (Vaideanu, 1982, pp- 221-4). These *post-classroom' ac- 
tivities take place in school (groups concerned with particular sub- 
jects and themes or multidisciplinary groups, cultural or sporting 
competitions, commemorations and festivities, etc.,) or outside, taking 
the form of visits, excursions and nature classes, or, in the socialist 
countries, in the Young Pioneer centres. 

The contents, methods and duration of these activities are, in prin- 
ciple, decided by the pupils; helped by the teachers, whose role changes 
in relation to teaching activities, pupils are in charge of the debates, 


Types of education 


Systematically 
evaluated 
knowledge 


Supplementary 


of variable 
value 


NE = 
SN; NS 


FiG. 2. 
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competitions, excursions etc. Non-formal activities, which supplement 
formal activities and are more flexible and more varied, play an im- 
portant role in the identification and shaping of talents (in the USSR, as 
in other socialist countries, many scientists, including cosmonauts, are 
former members of scientific or technological clubs in the Young Pioneer 
centres), in the promotion of interdisciplinary learning and in the 
approach to specific problems. It is significant that out-of-school activi- 
ties are in many countries the entry point for new forms of education, 
such as environmental education, and contribute to the democratization 
of education. It was probably for this reason that Unesco, in its 
1984-85 biennium, devoted a subprogramme to 
between formal and 


in the development of learning structures and meth 
the adolescent pupils of the secondary school in S 
who got together and called for a programme of 
school activities placing greater emphasis on nature; 
assumed by their demands alarmed the authorities at the time, but 
fortunately the association set up in 1901 on the pupils’ initiative 
(Wandervogel from wandern = to travel + Vogel = 


the proportions 


The contents of informal (parallel) education are 
the mass of information received, for example, 
within the family, at weekends and in sports competitions—in- 
formation which, though substantial in volume, is very uneven, varied 
and variable as between Pupils; it includes images and ideas on the 
recent findings of science and technology, information on the past or 


on possible future developments, facts about very diverse countries, 
regions or phenomena, etc. d 


Such information is of uneven quality, 
and its moral impact are in any case de 
intellectual level of each individual; the 
even contradictory, reactions and attitu 
Tabler, 1980, PP. 444, 446) suggests ti 


Pression’ to describe and characteri 
education. 


constituted by 
through the media, 


and the way it is interpreted 
Pendent on the cultural and 
same film provokes different, 
des. Harold Shane (Shane and 
he concept of “experience com- 
ze the content of this Parallel 


- have been influenced at least to 
Some extent by experience compression. Probably its permeating power has 


realize .. . experience compression, 
ge and the electronic magic of the media, is complicating 


sociology and in anthropology. 
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The author considers that this experience compression, initially gen- 
erated by the media, results in: a loss of temporal congruity, a loss of 
geographic coherence, information overload and overstimulated 
sensory circuitry. 

f In the view of some specialists (or futurologists), parallel education 
is becoming more important, more democratic and more open than 
school. However, the majority of specialists, particularly those in 
charge of projects launched in various countries, are concerned with 
the problem of better linkage among the three types of education. 
How can school become more responsive to the messages of parallel 
education, how can it turn to account some of the extensive and varied 
information acquired or perceived outside school? Interest in the prob- 
lem has been triggered and prospects opened up by the principle of 
lifelong education, which by definition effects syntheses, co-ordinates, 
establishes relations and eliminates barriers between the various levels 
and types of education. We shall confine ourselves here to showing 
by way of a few examples that the linking of school and out-of-school 
education is at the forefront of the concerns of education authorities 
everywhere. 

For some years now the problem has been coming up at regional 
conferences of ministers of education, who are beginning to analyse 
the advantages of better linkage, particularly for underprivileged 
groups. In Latin America, for example, 1979 was 'the first time that a 
ministerial conference held in the region had dealt explicity with the 
problem of linking school and out-of-school education. It was 
undoubtedly a response to the remarkable development in recent years 
of out-of-school educational programmes’ (Romeo-Lozano, 1980, p. 
237). The intergovernmental conferences or meetings held subse- 
quently in the region (1981, 1982) paid special attention to the prob- 
lem by treating it as an application of the principle of lifelong 
education and by linking it directly with the aims of the Major Project 


adopted in Quito in 1981. s 
In Africa, efforts towards linkage are guided by the principles of 
authenticity and endogenous development, which should be at the 
basis of any reform project; a particular effort is being made to 
put a premium on oral traditions, African cultural values and the 
useful know-how and knowledge acquired over centuries in rural 
areas.* NS À 
The case-study on the prospects for Hungarian tae s 
as a major preoccupation the extension of education — acai ie 
disciplines and activities so that it may include leisure, local community 
i eful activities. 2 
e ba project on education in the 1990s adopts the principle 


that 
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"The isolation of the school with regard to all the things that take place outside 
the classroom should be broken up.... Furthermore, it is important that 
teaching creates a connection with the sum of experience of the individual 
person. General knowledge becomes more important by being related to the 
concrete knowledge of the individual, and many skills are best learned in 
connection with the practical tasks which all persons are constantly faced 
with. ... We propose that a special report be made on the role which radio 
and TV have acquired in the imparting of knowledge and attitudes, and the 


repercussions this has on the work of the school [Denmark, 1978, pp. 193- 
7) 


The studies already mentioned and others suggest various ways of 
turning to account the information acquired by pupils outside school: 
consolidation of the basic concepts as terms of reference for the selec- 
tion and organization of the contents of informal education; streng- 
thening of evaluative criteria; debates on themes of general interest; 
debates organized by teams of teachers with different and comple- 


mentary backgrounds; and discussions on major cultural, economic 
and artistic events. 


Lifelong education: a mode of being and becoming 


Possible convergence of the various parallel forms of education 


ft | | T 
| | | 
| | | 


L Non-formal - Formal (teaching) L. Informal | 
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Linkage 
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GENERAL INDICATORS OF THE RELEVANCE 

OF CONTENTS 
Interest in the relevance of contents has visibly increased in recent 
years. The English word 'relevance' is approximately equivalent to 
the French word *pertinence'.$ The relevance of educational content 
may be regarded as describing its relationship to and conformity with a 
twofold set of requirements represented, on the one hand, by the whole 
range of sources of contents and societal values and, on the other, by the 
needs, interests and intellectual and physical abilities of learners. The 
experience of the 1950s and 1960s with regard to contents served only 
to increase the attention paid by curriculum designers, teachers, 
personnel in cultural fields and non-teaching educators to the charac- 
teristics and quality of the contents of education. That experience 


confirmed certain conclusions and, at the same time, highlighted 
errors to be avoided. For example, patriotic education has sometimes 
been undervalued or neglected in the name of international education, 
which has contributed to a sense of rootlessness among young people; 
in other cases, patriotism has been confused with nationalism or 
chauvinism. Under some political systems, a pragmatic philosophy of 
education (i.e. educating active, practically minded individuals with 
the capacity to identify and resolve problems) has been confused with 
utilitarianism and the abandonment of spiritual values. Some coun- 
tries have taken the view that preparing young people for development 
could be reduced to increased emphasis on the natural sciences and 
technology, thereby adopting a simplistic approach that might jeopar- 
dize the idea of a comprehensive and harmonious development bene- 
ficial to all; others have overlooked, and continue to overlook, the 
educational importance of productive work or, at the other extreme, 
have gone so far as to confuse productive work in school with the 
exploitation of child labour. 
Interest in the relevance of contents is not confined to certain de- 
veloping countries in search of a form of education in keeping with 
their traditions and aspirations. The Third Conference of Ministers 
States of the Europe Region (19802), 


of Education of the Member t | ; 
Unesco in 1980; paid special attention to this problem 


organized by : D 
d a series of basic questions. 


and formulate 


The problem of defining the content of education has probably poer 
so complex and so pressing as it is now. In view of the Due. num gh 
demands made on education systems by the modern worl e its d X 
changing nature, what can be done to guard against the overloading of 25 ie 
and the increase in the number of subjects and disciplines taught at ; s i a 
levels and in the different types of education, particularly genera education: 
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ssary continuity of the educational process? 


account of the increasing 
number of messages conveyed by the mass media and of their effects? 


w of the scale of the approach, a distinction 


can be made between comprehensive measures, taking in all the 


nce, education for 
peace or humanism, etc, 


It has been Suggested that education should be characterized by: 


(1) prospective orientation; (2) individual and social relevance; (3) orientation 
toward the nation and the world outside; (4) fostering efficiency in the skills 
required for Communication; (s) orientation toward the achievement of a 
common quality of life; (6) Orientation toward a liberating education; (7) 
being directed toward equality of opportunity [Herrera, 1976, p. 81]. 


These criteria, which relate mainl 
it seems to us that, although 
mainly from a socio-politic 
said—is fully justified by 


y to contents, are worth noting, but 
comprehensive in character, they derive 
al approach to education which be it 

on the subject 
of a set of general indicators, it may also be noted that Unesco's 
Programme for 1984-85 include 


with ‘improvement of the conte: ion’ hat a Paragraph 
is devoted to Promotion of interdisciplinarity, coherence and balance 


1 5 medium-term Programme, is placed 
on certain educational and epi: i i 
disciplinarity, coherence and 


found in other subprogrammes concerned with educ. 
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As has been said, contents can be conceived or evaluated from a 
za Jaen n mem standpoint: the emphasis can be put either 
rec s of society or on the aspirations and needs of 
youth; it is thus possible to talk of relevance in, for example, social, 
psychological, economic, historical and other terms. Some specialists 
try to evaluate contents employing the temporal criteria of past, pres- 
ent and future, an approach which is all the more useful since errors 
in this area are relatively frequent; the needs or pressures of the pre- 
sent seem rarely to be neglected, but the values of the past or the 
problems and requirements of the future are sometimes forgotten. 
Below is a set for analysing a reader based on three axes (socio-cul- 
tural, scientific and educational) and three categories of indicator 
(rapid, quantitative analysis and qualitative analysis). The following 
variables are proposed for quantitative socio-cultural analysis: the 
individuals concerned (sex, age, race, nationality and social status); 
spatio-temporal settings (geographical context, reference periods, 
technological environment and everyday objects, etc.); social context 
(representation of work, socio-professional categories represented, 
etc.); situations and themes. 
The same document proposes as variables for a qualitative analysis: 
accuracy and authenticity; balance (with particular reference to the 
following: representation of the national culture, representation of 
other cultures, type of explanation, underlying ideology; etc.); con- 
tribution to peace and international understanding; relationship be- 
tween individual values and collective conceptions of moral values. 
These different sets of criteria or indicators may prove satisfactory 
in certain situations, but the multidisciplinary and indissociable 
nature of the sources of contents and the goals of education calls for a 
comprehensive approach and a synthesis between internal require- 
ments (of a specifically educational character) and external re- 
quirements. The relevance of contents as a set of values, knowledge 
and know-how is a basic initial problem confronting curriculum de- 
signers, teachers and evaluators alike. They must perceive the very 
close connections between the various characteristics of the contents, 
which cannot be balanced unless they are coherent, responsive unless 
they are flexible, and so on. The list of general indicators which 
follows is intended to be representative, while not setting out to be 


exhaustive and definitive. — ' 
1. Receptiveness to scientific and technological progress. We would 


point out firstly that the updating of contents cannot be conceived 
either in terms of the extrapolation of the latest scientific findings or 


in terms of an undertaking that would put a strain on schools. What 
is required is rather: to seek an epistemological harmony between the 


spirit and methodologies of modern science and the contents of edu- 
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cation; to include basic concepts in school curricula and to organize 
knowledge in relation to those concepts; to be receptive to new dis- 
ciplines or sciences and to their impact on socio-economic develop- 
ment and the spiritual life of the community. On the occasion of the 
International Symposium on the Evolution of the Content of General 
Education over the Next Two Decades, organized by Unesco in 1980, 
Osborne (1980, p. 422) noted that ‘there is a time lag between new 
developments in the basic sciences and their effects on the content of. 
general education’. He considered that ‘the complexity of the sciences 
has led to needs for less rigidity in our thinking: reflected even in the 
language of theoretical physics where t! 
and theories have been supplemented 
spiracies”’ (Osborne, 1980, 
today than it was Previously; 
that changes (in schgol textbo 
etc.) are better analysed, devi: 
better informed and trained for their new tasks. 


to present priorities and futur 
national in character, 
through literature, 


Problems, highlighted on a number o 


set out to discover their national identity, 


ountries, élitist 
ciently responsive to the life of the local 
€ people; in this connection, the assess- 
ems to us significant. 


What then is the Position of France in this major movement that is calling 
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the traditional school into question? Turning its back on the sociological 
criticism that originated in France alongside the peaceful movement of May 
1968, the country has recently sought to make the specialized branches of 
study—ostensibly abolished—more narrowly subject-based and more 
selective, having previously made a show of absorbing such truly progressive 
reform projects as the post-war Langevin-Wallon plan, which opened the 
way to a more egalitarian and more creative school, and Freinet's ‘co-oper- 
ative classroom' scheme, which established a dynamic relationship between 
teacher and pupil in the context of a genuine integration with the en- 
vironment. Consciously or otherwise, our current educational thinkers, with 
the possible exception of Bertrand Schwartz, base their ideas on the classical 
model of the Jesuits and their secular disciple the philosopher Alain. It is in 
the Third World that the inheritors of the tradition of Rousseau are to be 
found—Illich, who wishes to de-school society by basing it on ‘conviviality’, 
and Paulo Freire, the advocate of the education of the oppressed and of 
‘conscientization’ of the illiterate popular masses [Charnpion, 1983]. 


The difficulty in achieving this dual form of receptiveness is due to 
the fact that it involves reconciling and co-ordinating objectives and 
contents that were previously, if not in conflict, at least separate: 
national objectives and universal objectives or those of neighbouring 
countries, national history and the history of other peoples, etc. 
Needless to say, Unesco and the other United Nations agencies are 
very well placed to promote such receptiveness to a set of imperatives 
that are fundamental for the future and survival of mankind. 

4. Aligning contents with the intellectual and physical needs and 
abilities of learners. Educational research—and we are thinking in par- 
ticular of the work of Bruner and of Bloom and his team in the Chi- 
cago experimental schools—have demonstrated something of excep- 
tional importance: that all children can learn and that success in school 
is not reserved for an élite. Moreover, complex scientific, literary and 
economic facts are accessible to children at all levels of education. 
The consequence is well known: teaching the theory of sets at the 
primary and even pre-school level; the introduction of pupils to 
foreign languages at the age of 7, and even 3; and, finally, the spec- 
tacular case of pupils dialoguing with and programming computers in 
secondary, primary or even pre-primary school. 

What an excellent demonstration of the intellectual qualities of 
children to find that the best ‘teachers’ for adults following computer 
training courses are adolescents aged 13 to 15! But this educational 
principle, which should help to increase success in school and to pro- 
mote the democratization of education systems, has been perceived 
and applied in very different ways. On occasion the right approach 
has been adopted by improving curricula and the training of teachers 
in the light of firmly applied psycho-educational criteria. In other 
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instances, the measures adopted have created formidable difficulties 
for learners. These include: the overloading of curricula through the 
introduction of new scientific or literary theories and new scientific 


in higher 
education, frequently without analysis and adaptation to the intellec- 
tual interests and potential of adolescents; the presentation. of 
phenomena which are in fact of general interest—such as develop- 
ment, the new international economic order, the problem of outer 
space, etc.—in an abstract way, thereby engendering indifference 
rather than interest on the part of Pupils. At the same time, entrance 
examinations have been geared to the assimilation of a large body of 
complex knowledge, which discourages many pupils. 


In this way, a principle which should contribute to the de- 
mocratization of education from the point 


illusory, nor to ignore talent and produce a 
ultimately discourage all Pupils, but rather 
of principles and the findings yielded in rece; 
research in curriculum design, the trainin 
ganization of the learning process. 
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motor), in the light of the needs or interests of pupils and to the 
principle of the all-round development of the personality. 

2. The different groups of disciplines, bearing in mind that the 
temptation to downgrade certain subjects remains strong in all those 
countries that identify development with economic growth and the 
natural sciences as the only suitable preparation for active life and a 
career. 

3. Theoretical elements and those that áre immediately applicable, 
or between conceptual aspects and exercises. 

4. The distribution of the various types of content between levels, 
from the primary (or pre-primary) level and to higher education. 

5. The distribution of disciplines or contents between school and 
out-of-school education (education relating to the quality of life and 
the environment, education for peace, etc), recognizing that certain 
forms of education are sometimes more appropriately introduced in a 
non-formal rather than a formal context. 

6. National (specific) values and universal values likely to foster 
communication between peoples and individuals. 

7. The various modes of learning—conventional classes, small 
groups, large groups, etc. 

8. The emphasis placed respectively on words and images at the 
various educational levels. 

Unesco’s programmes pay particular attention to balance, stressing 
the importance of the social and human sciences and indicating the 
need to accommodate new contents (education relating to the quality 
of life and the environment, peace and human rights education, etc.) 
whose relevance to education is highlighted by the development of 
contemporary world problems. The same concern is to be found in 
many recommendations and comparative studies: for example, a study 
on compulsory schooling (OECD, 1983a) identified the following 
broad areas of experience to form the foundation of a core cur- 
riculum—“aesthetic/creative, ethical, linguistic, mathematical, physi- 
cal, scientific, social/political and spiritual’. 

Bearing these considerations in mind, we would point out that 
some subjects are occasionally downgraded either in the syllabus 
and curriculum or else in the actual teaching process, in which 
context some subjects—sometimes termed ‘career subjects’—exert a 
Strong attraction or pressure on pupils. In this respect we would 
mention: 

History—understood as Knowledge of the past experience of 
mankind and of the conclusions to be drawn from it for the present. 
Arguing for the effective teaching of history, H. Shane recalls the 
Saying of Cicero to the effect that not to know what has happened 
before one’s own birth is to remain always a child. 
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Domestic science—understood as a training in the economics, 
hygiene and. aesthetics of family life and as an indirect but Vital 
preparation for working life; before taking up a job, the individual 
should know how to organize his own life. It seems significant that 
this activity is given its Proper place mainly in the industrialized 
countries, whereas it is often neglected in the developing countries, 
where its role is even more important. 

The arts and art education—which 
extend beyond Primary or compulsory 
here the view of certain leading figures 
ikebana has made as important a contri 
have computers. 

Physical education and Sport—which, w 
place in the curriculum by virtue of their 
constituting an irreplaceable means to individual development, are 
rarely given their rightful place in the curriculum or the necessary 


resources (such as gymnasia and Sports grounds, qualified teachers 
and equipment). 


It should be remembered tha 


; in some countries, does not 
schooling. It is worth recalling 

in the Japanese economy that 
bution to present-day Japan as 


hile fully justifying their 
Objectives and content and 


he term ‘coherence’ has a logical or 
signifying a close relationship of con- 


à nce of contradiction. Coherence can be 
understood diachronically—in the sense of an absence of contradiction 


within a particular Stage of education or 
implying continu- 


Pupils, at the beginning ° 
the connection betw 


} years, this also means an ab: 
and these discontinuit; 
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shortcoming. This indicator of relevance needs then to be looked at 
very closely at all stages in the design of contents—in preparing the 
overall project, in drawing up syllabuses, timetables and programmes, 
in designing school textbooks and choosing teaching methods, in 
organizing the work of teams of teachers by level and by class, etc. It 
is possible then to analyse: the quality of the philosophy on which the 
selection and organization of content is based; the structuring of sub- 
ject-matter over two, three or more years; the vertical or horizontal 
linkage between the various subjects; the quality of the linkages be- 
tween ultimate goals, general objectives and operational objectives; 
the operation of the relationship of complementarity between schooi 
and out-of-school education; the effectiveness of the measures adopted 
by the school to ensure that the miscellaneous information unevenly 
acquired by pupils outside school is turned to better account. It may 
be noted that some countries have done interesting experiments in 
this area—open debates on questions raised by the pupils, discussions 
of major cultural events and teaching in small groups focused on 
pupils’ experience in such areas as the environment, astronomy, etc. 

7. Contents capable of stimulating effort and sustaining the pleasure 
of learning. Psycho-educational research has shown that learning calls 
for great effort. The learner must cross thresholds and cope with 
hidden or half-concealed obstacles which cause anxiety or provoke 
crises; there are also leaps forward and unrivalled satisfactions to be 
gained (see Bloom, 1981; Pinillos, 1981; Unesco, 1978a). In the pre- 
face to Pygmalion in the Classroom. Teacher Expectation and Pupils? 
Intellectual Development (Rosenthal and Jacobson, 1985), the point is 
made that for centuries the emphasis in schooling was placed on the 
serious efforts to be made and, in some instances, on the basic differ- 
ence between school and life. The idea of making education interesting 
and attractive was put forward diffidently. The only acceptable atti- 
tudes seemed to be to make high demands and even to be severe and 
intolerant. However, carefully conducted research, carried out on the 
basis of representative samples and over long periods, to which we 
have already made or shall make reference, has highlighted: the influ- 
ence of the aesthetic component’ on the effectiveness of learning; 
the exceptional educational resources of learning games and of learn- 
ing by play; the stimulating role of encouragement of the pupil and of 
the satisfaction produced by even modest success; the key role of the 
atmosphere in which teaching takes place, of patience and of an opti- 
mistic attitude on the part of the educator. 

The initial need is to reconcile these two theses: learning involves 
an effort, but this effort does not exclude play and is all the more 
effective in so far as it draws on the learner's manifest or latent po- 
tential. The second requirement is to transfer and incorporate findings 
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on the learning process into the initial and in-service training. of 
teachers; the research to which we have referred shows that training 
for ‘successful behaviour’ calls for Systematic exercises of an in- 
novatory kind and presupposes specific training for teacher educa- 
tors. f 

8. Giving a Jorward-looking and democratic slant ro contents and 
learning. The need to orient the curriculum in this direction is dictated 
by socio-political and educational considerations. The process should 
find expression in certain characteristics of contents and learning such 
as may increase equality of opportunity: flexibility of contents, struc- 
tures and linkages between levels; multiple and combinable options as 


pendence and creative, 
provision of a sound, full 


education enabling learners to communicate, evolve, participate and 


have a sense of freedom so that the pupil learns at school not only to 
learn but also to live and develop; provision of opportunities for the 
education and personal development of gifted pupils, in which con- 
nection we consider it vital that attention should be paid not only to 

i nting, literature, mathematics and 


which performance is possible and 
useful—foreign languages, marketing, management, industrial occu- 


pations, tourism (catering, hotels, guide Services, etc.), agriculture, 
health work, etc. 

The socialist countries have established 'olympiads' for all sorts of 
occupations and subjects; these competitions begin at the local auth- 


ority level and extend up to the national level, thereby involving 
thousands of Pupils in each field. 


INTERDISCIPLINARITY 


ists turned to interdi 
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organization of contents. The institute brought together for these 
symposia not only specialists from the ministry but also members of 
the Romanian Academy, the Academy of Social and Political Sciences, 
etc. In 1972, a volume was published on interdisciplinarity (Seminar 
on Interdisciplinarity in Universities, 1972) based on the results of a 
seminar organized at the University of Nice in 1970 by the Centre for 
Educational Research and Innovation (CERI) with the collaboration 
of the French Ministry of Education.? At that time, many specialists 
had some experience in this field; at the same time, Unesco launched 
pilot projects in this area with a view to the integrated study of science 
(see Jegede, 1982; Lutterodt, 1981; Stenhouse, 1980, Ch. 14; 
Vaideanu, 1974).? 

Today, one can point to a whole host of projects and attempts to 
promote interdisciplinarity in the learning process, as well as to evalua- 
tions and critical reflections. The time would seem to have come to 
take stock of what has bcen done before proceeding to more realistic 
and more effective measures. Two opposing tendencies may be 
observed: one seeks to minimize the impact of the principle of inter- 
disciplinarity on the working out of curricula and teaching-learning 
methods, while the other considers that school education should move 
towards a total integration of traditional subjects.!? Everything points 
to the fact that there is a movement towards an operational approach. 
The relevant concepts (inter/multi/transdisciplinarity) are more 
clearly defined; however, as regards the Promotion of inter- 
disciplinarity in general education, practical considerations are more 
crucial than theoretical Progress: the problems of the world of work and 
daily life are increasingly multidisciplinary in character. 

In the light of recent studies, interdisciplinarity emerges as a way 
of designing curricula and/or of organizing the learning Process; it is 
neither a new form of education (even if certain authors speak of ‘an 
educational philosophy of unity or totality’) nor an educational or 
epistemological panacea. Moreover, pupils (learners) feel the need 
both for an overall, unifying vision to which facts and details can be 
subordinated and fora knowledge and mastery of the specific character- 
istics of different fields. Teachers are called upen to co-ordinate and 
integrate, while avoiding both the juxtaposition of subjects and their 
mere confusion. Unesco’s Second Medium-Term Plan perhaps points 
the way forward: 


In view of the complex requirements and the need to avoid overloading 
Curricula, the solution would seem to be not to add new elements to the 
existing content but to integrate them organically into new, composite 
Wholes, taking into account the complementary nature of the disciplines con- 
cerned and the educational objectives in view’ [Unesco, 1983c, para. 4025]. 
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In any event, we take as our premiss the idea that the old philsophical 
thesis of the unity of the sciences is still relevant, although it today 
assumes new forms. 


Introducing interdisciplinarity. 
Some examples 


In the projects being carried out in various countries or in the context 
of experimental research, the promotion of interdisciplinarity is some- 
times obscured by such expressions as ‘modules’, ‘mixed or combined 
syllabuses’, ‘activités de synthèse’, ‘subject linkage’, ‘project work’, 
‘co-ordinated’ teaching, etc. In all probability, the point of such a 
cautious approach is not to upset teachers. 

With reference to the curric 


to just a few possible points of entry. 


Curricula (A and C) or, more precisely, the Objectives and con- 
tents of education; it is for curriculum designers to define the type of 
integration (interdisciplinarity, transdisciplinarity, infusional ap- 


proach, etc.), the degree of integration by level, the scale of the pro- 
cess, etc. : 


to discover the unity of 

the natural and/or human sciences. 
We have already seen that in Denmar 
ish new forms of co-operatio 
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United States and the Netherlands, which have been successful in 
using the computer as a teaching resource. There are, however, many 
other ways of pursuing interdisciplinarity. 

Hungary: The case-study mentioned on a number of occasions refers 
to a ser of seven educational groupings or modules which is replac- 
ing, or will replace, the loosely coherent cluster of isolated disciplines. 
It is explained that the concern to develop co-ordinated curricula, 
thereby strengthening the horizontal connections between subjects 
belonging to the same category, represents a way of integrating know- 
ledge. This concern bas as its chief focus the foliowing fields: de- 
veloprnent of basic mental operations and of communication and 
learning skills; development of a scientific attitude and the ability to 
employ methods of scientific investigation; development of a socio- 
historical view of the world and appropriate methods for investigating 
socio-historical phenomena; development of receptiveness to aesthetic 
values and the capacity for self-expression; balanced physical de- 
velopment; development of a positive attitude to technology and 
manual skills; development of the ability to ‘coexist? with computers 
and electronic data-processing techniques. 

Proceeding from the fact that the vertical and horizontal co- 
herence of the curriculum is basically the responsibility of the 
public authorities, particularly in countries where education is cen- 
tralized, Louis D’Hainaut (1980) has launched a project going by 
the name of ‘instrumental transdisciplinarity’. He defines this con- 
cept as follows: 


Instrumental transdisciplinarity, also known as structural interdisciplinarity, 
is an approach to education in which, through various subjects, an attempt is 
made to provide the pupil with instruments and attitudes of thought and 
reflection that have a very wide field of application ... For example, he is 
introduced to concepts such as transformation, criterion, system, etc. ... 


"The prefix *trans' indicates that these notions are valid-through a number of 
disciplines. 


The coherence or integration of the various types of knowledge 
included in curricula 


requires a concurrence of views which is impossible with the disciplinary 
approach, with its prestige struggles between subject specialists. What is 
needed is a curriculum centred on the learner, developed in a trans- 
disciplinary framework by commissions made up of those responsible for the 
curriculum and teachers not only at the level involved but also from other 
levels. These commissions should also seek the collaboration of repre- 
sentatives of the community and the world of work. For example, the Ivory 
Coast authorities responsible for the secondary school curriculum, on the 
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proposal of the principal official concerned in the Office for the Rerum ai 
Secondary Education and with the help .of Unesco, have ks set up is 
multidisciplinary team working together with those responsible or ides y 
education, to develop secondary school syllabuses which are both centred on 
the learner and interdisciplinary [Busshoff et al., 1981, p. 228]. 


Early results seem promising and activities have been under way 
for a number of years. 


Scotland: In her article on 
Brown provides a systematic rep 
following headings: (1) innov 
tion; (3) evaluation of the co 


‘Scottish Integrated Science’ Sally 
ort on this research project under the 


arge extent, accepted 
d have attempted to 
f little use unless sup- 
uch as: have teachers 
of the project, and have 
ntions? The widespread 
€ Course in Scottish schools, the 
irricula in the Caribbean, Asia and Africa 
8 measures of its 


ogical changes that have 
veals them to be very modest. 


Success. However, 
been introduced re 
Spain: 


The curriculum for so-called > ie. the eight years 
of compulsory schoolin i iculum at primary and 
secondary levels, also new arrangement of 
educational content by nto areas: linguistics; 
mathematics; social an expression in the plastic arts 
(draughtsmanship and dynamic self- 
physical education); 


traditional subjects 


of economics, sociology, 
283]. 


by combining 
with ‘new aspects 
- [Gozzer, 1982, p. 


But these new syllabuses and curricula, the author observes, include 
no reference to interdisciplinarity; it is rather a question of grouping 
subjects together, 


à t € in its broad— 
even imprecise—sense, no distinct; 

multi-, and bi-disciplinarity’ > 1983). It is more practically 
useful to outline a typology of i isciplinary activities in the lower 
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secondary school. Taken as a whole, these activities serve a twofolc 
Purpose: (a) they help pupils to understand that subjects are not 
Separate, juxtaposed islands and that all human activity draws on 
methodological sources and on knowledge from a number of scientific 
domains; (b) where those involved are already motivated, such activi- 
ties boost this initial motivation. It is Possible to distinguish three 
main types of interdisciplinary activity in the secondary school: (1) 
activity projects: pupils’ needs and requests are at the origin of such 
Projects; (2) learning and interdisciplinarity: a better understanding of 
certain phenomena often calls for inputs from two or three overiap- 
ping subjects; (3) extension workshops in specified subjects: the term 
‘extension’ (prolongement) does not imply in this instance that such 
workshops take place subsequently to teaching and learning in a given 
subject. It is very often useful for study of a given subject to be 
preceded by so-called ‘workshop’ activity. The author mentions that 
all the examples given reflect experiments carried out and then 
analysed in terms of their basic principles and their effects by lower 
secondary school teachers. 
Italy: According to Giovanni Gozzer (1982, p. 284): 


A slightly different path was taken by those who prepared the lower 
secondary curriculum in Italy (from the sixth to the eighth year of schooling), 
which was approved in 1979 and came into force the following year. The 
Italian model runs along two parallel tracks, so to speak. In the specific 
formulation of curriculum content, it retains the traditional distinction be- 
tween subjects (Italian language, mathematics, history, geography, etc.). 
However, in the general instructions that precede this classification of con- 
tent, indicating ‘theoretical and Practical educational planning’ as the line of 
approach, the various disciplines are to some extent ‘unified’ under the 
common heading ‘branches of education’, these branches being: language, 
history, civics and geography, mathematics, science and health, technical 
skills, art, music, physical education and religious instruction. In this case, 
rather than expressing an interdisciplinary approach, however vague, as was 
mentioned earlier, the same set of instructions justifies terminology that 
unifies the subjects while separating them into branches of education, stating: 
‘In their various specialized branches, the disciplines provide the means 
and the opportunity for the united, integrated and complex development of 
functions, knowledge, abilities and tendencies that are indispensable to the 
growth to maturity of responsible human beings who are capable of making 
choices.’ The aim is clearly, therefore, a relative ‘weeding out’, or at least a 
Pruning of the autonomy of the subject as such, so as to replace their straight- 
forward juxtaposition by a plan, design or project that should predetermine 
what is finally achieved, imposing overall unity at an early stage. 


Romania: In the period 1962-65, Vaideanu carried out experimental 
Tesearch on the promotion of interdisciplinarity in the study of the 
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arts (literature, music, painting, the theatre, etc.). At the ne he 
called these activities *mixed-profile groups’; they were conceive ay 
out-of-school activities, but linked to school curricula. Use was made 
of transdisciplinary aesthetic themes or concepts, the applications 
(illustrations) referring to the various arts; the study was both theore- 
tical and applied in character. In the chapter entitled ‘General aes- 
thetics as the basis for an integrated aesthetic culture’, the author 
pointed to certain advantages of interdisciplinarity: 


The themes and categories of general aesthetics open the way to fruitful 
comparisons between the arts and to the organization of mixed-profile groups 
(literature-music, painting-music, etc.). Through the integration of knowl- 
edge, general aesthetics is helpful in the study of the arts; its analyses and 
applications highlight the wity and Specificity of the arts and the rules 
governing the integration of beauty in the various categories of human activi- 
ties and products [Vaideanu, 1967, P- 335]. 


After 1980, the author renewed this researc! 


h using the concept of 
transdisciplinarity ('transpecificity 


`) and taking in all school subjects. 
The research has been carried out at the lower secondary level of two 


secondary schools in Jassy (Liceu Național and Liceu D. Cantemir). 
The stages accomplished in the school years 1981/82 and 1982/83 were 
the following: (1) working out of the research hypothesis and choice 
of pilot schools and classes; (2) briefing of teachers (which proved 
more complicated than expected); (3) study of curricula (sixth and 
seventh grades) to identify the basic concepts by discipline, and the 
drawing up of lists; (4) comparative study of the lists to identify the 
basic common concepts (ideas, principles); (5) systematic observation 
of the teaching process (pilot and control classes) to identify the in- 


cidence of correlation between disciplines, 
fundamental concepts, etc. 


definitions of basic concep 
by discipline). Co-ordinati 
for the success of such res 


the meaning given to 
; (b) preparation of a teachers? guide and 


ts (trans-specific and specific acceptations 


on between the team of teachers is essential 
earch. 


The advantages of interdisciplinarity 


Approaches vary and so do evaluations. In some cases, it is thought 
that integration should lead to the disappearance of traditional 
subjects, at least from the learners’ point of view. However, most 
countries seem to adopt the other point of view: inter- or trans- 
disciplinarity does not do away with specificity, but rather it breaks 
down the compartmentalization between subjects. Although move- 
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ment in this direction is still cautious and a major problem—namely 
the training of teachers in interdisciplinarity—still has to be resolved, 
it is possible to identify the advantages of organizing contents and/or 
learning in this way. Coupled with other approaches or principles 
such as lifelong education, the application of.research findings on the 
learning process and the use of computers, interdisciplinarity could 
help in the future: 

(1) to open the way to the introduction of new contents, par- 
ticularly education for peace and democracy, education relating to 
the quality of life and of the environment and education for de- 
velopment; 

(2) to streamline curricula and the learning process; 

(3) to democratize education from the standpoint of pupil achieve- 
ment; 

(4) to promote a problem-centred approach which would strengthen 
the conviction among learners that Science serves to solve real prob- 
lems. These are substantial advantages which will assume increasing 
weight in the future. However, we shall now attempt to pinpoint some 
of the more specific advantages of this new approach to learning: 

An interdisciplinary organization of the contents to be studied, 
by building bridges between subjects without detracting from their 
specificity, is appropriate both from the objective standpoint (the 
development of contemporary science, the multidisciplinary nature of 
the specific problems to be solved, etc.) and from the subjective 
standpoint (learners? needs). To put it another way, unity genuinely 
exists in diversity, but its discovery through Systematic mental effort 
will constitute an intellectual achievement. The perception of the 
unity and diversity, or specificity, of things thus represents an 
ultimate goal of the learning process and corresponds both to a need 
in the learner and to a concrete reality, and such a discovery is accom- 
Panied by a not inconsiderable intellectual satisfaction, since it can 
make for more effective learning. 

Implicit within this increased relevance of the organization of con- 
tents to the characteristics of contemporary science and the psy- 
chological and philosophical needs of the learner is a solution to an- 
other genuine problem, i.e. the unfortunate 'slicing up' of general 
Culture into separate parts; interdisciplinarity is a way of overcoming 
the drawbacks arising from the juxtaposition of isolated subjects. 

À good many researchers and educators rightly look to a reorgani- 
Zation of subjects from the standpoint of interdisciplinarity as a way 
9f increasing the efficiency of the learning process. It has been pointed 
Cut that expanding the links between subjects points up the key ideas 
of contents, eliminates a certain amount of redundancy and, thereby, 
Simplifies the learners? task. 
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The promotion of interdisciplinarity in curriculum development 
and the learning process makes for greater flexibility of content, 
thereby favouring both the introduction of new elements and the 
application of knowledge. Authors such as Francine Best, Sally Brown 
(Stenhouse (ed.), 1980, Ch. 14) and Louis D’Hainaut, speak of an 
observable growth in the operational character of know! 
by pupils. 

Interdisciplinarity is associated lo 
characteristics of a relevant conte 
pleasure of learning, 
lifelong education; 
research effort, 
this context, 
makes it poss 
active methods and formative evaluation. 


ledge acquired 


pects not only for 
also for educators 


The limits of interdisciplinarity 


A complex field such as education, 
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launched by Dewey—have resulted in some countries or schools in 
failure by being carried too far or over-simplified. Setting limits 
means guarding against possible errors; however, only applied re- 
search can establish how an innovation should be incorporated into 
the education system as a whole. 

Study of the discussions and proposals on the subject readily leads 
one to the conclusion that the promotion of interdisciplinarity must 
reconcile very diverse requirements: it must take account not only of 
the specific development of each science but also, increasingly, the 
unity of contemporary science (transferable methodologies, basic 
common concepts, etc.); it must offer a relevant response to a twofold 
need of learners: the need to acquire an overall view of reality and to 
master complex problems; and the need to grasp the classification of 
phenomena and to distinguish the different spheres of knowledge, 
working life and culture; it must include elements of scientific method 
and basic concepts (codes of reference and codes of interpretation) 
and must provide pupils with sufficient examples and useful and pre- 
cise knowledge (e.g. in learning the mother tongue, arithmetic or 
foreign languages). 

The originality sought at any cost by some specialists who have 
advocated a form of education free of subject boundaries (without 
specifying conditions to be met or the stages to be gone through to 
arrive at such a content) has put some educators on their guard. It 
therefore seems appropriate to state yet again that the promotion of 
interdisciplinarity respects subject divisions, and that the degree of 
integration and the combinations among disciplines have to be deter- 
Mined in relation to specific situations. There are, first of all, the 
limits imposed by existing structures, namely, the levels of education 
and types of secondary schools, the relationship between formal and 
non-formal structures, school timetables, etc. Some structures favour 
the promotion of interdisciplinarity and others hinder it: for example, 
an early vocational option, which obliges pupils to choose a certain 
type of vocational or technical school at fourteen years of age becomes 
an obstacle, whereas the existence of a cornmon core of general educa- 
ton pursued to the age of fifteen or sixteen is a factor favourable to 
the promotion of interdisciplinarity. a 

Other limits may be imputable to the philosophy underlying the 
Organization of contents, which may result in the provision of; mul- 
tiple and combinable options or compulsory subjects only; a solid 
Common core of general education at the secondary level, or marked 
Specialization; and a last secondary grade that is career-oriented or 
One that sets out to provide a final interdisciplinary overview. The 
Quality of teacher training is a decisive factor in the promotion of 
iNterdisciplinarity. One can point to a number of alternatives in this 
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field: the existence of a common core in the training of pos eel 
single-subject specialization; the presence or absence of a phi ees 
component in the training of prospective teachers; pedagogical trai 
ing favouring or hindering an interdisciplinary approach. - 
It can be noted also that in certain countries prospective secondary- 
school teachers are trained in institutions of a pedagogical character 
(Ecole normale supérieure, School of Education, Pedagogical Institute, 
etc.) while in others they receive a very specialized training alongside 


future researchers (in biology, Physics, etc). In the latter case, the 
obstacles become formidable. 


THE SHAPE OF A POSSIBLE SYLLABUS 


All the foregoing thoughts and 
venture to be undertaken here 
the practical use to which they can be put in terms of educating 
individuals. So, after a few Observations on the goals and shape of 
subject-matter in the 1980s and 19905, we shall put forward by way of 
a general conclusion to this chapter a methodological framework for a 
syllabus, intended to serve not as a model but as something to be 
borne in mind by, or a source of suggestions for, curriculum de- 
signers. 


The goals of education: 
convergences 


The regularity with which the 
ministers of 


divergences and 


umanism, Co-operation, solidarity, 
1 ‘S, etc.) but also the expression of the 
Popular will; we are dealing here not with mere wishes but with in- 
creasingly strong expectations, constant aspirations derived from a 
recognize that education sub- 
ct to the imperatives of the modern world in 


to the above-mentioned con- 
. , actory; and yet, before pointing to the 
c : we think it right to underline that the desirable 
in education can become a fact of life. 
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It therefore seems necessary that, in the content of its curricula, in the spirit 
in which it is dispensed and in the methods it uses, education should help to 
inculcate at all levels not only certain values, for example a sense of re- 
sponsibility, honesty and uprightness, loyalty, tolerance towards others and 
respect for life, but also attitudes likely to encourage family-mindedness, a 
sense of human solidarity, the spirit of peace, respect for human rights and 
understanding between peoples [Unesco, 1983c, para. 5009}. 


Sharing these ideas, we implicitly subscribe to the thesis of a com- 
mitted school (perhaps we should say committed in the right direc- 
tion), a thesis which is opposed to the educational neutralism preached 
by some researchers or practised, officially or on the quiet, by some 
educators. 

Not without reason, many specialists warn us against dangerous 
trends, which could lead us to overlook the basic common goals which 
alone are capable of ensuring that education serves the cause of the 
co-operation and progress of mankind. The main alternatives are as 
follows: 

e Democracy, or authoritarianism and totalitarianism? The report of 
the International Commission on the Development of Education (Faure 
et al., 1972) rightly placed great weight on a belief in democracy. It is 
democracy as a socio-political system and way of life that renders pos- 
sible participation, the deployment of human spiritual resources, crea- 
tivity and the expression of talent; it is likewise democracy that 
ensures socio-economic and cultural development and peoples’ par- 
ticipation in international life. In the view of some specialists, the 
latter part of the century could see an expansion of totalitarianism 
and in this case, in some countries at least, education will be directed 
to other goals than those usually recognized, and will even tend to ‘fan- 
aticize youth’. On the other hand, the early 1980s have witnessed a cer- 
tain advance of democracy, particularly in Latin America, and the 
“belief in democracy’ has continued to find expression in other countries. 
o A humane and harmoniously developed world, or a world blindly 
dominated by science and technology? 

ə Mankind reconciled with itself, or a divided world, tension-ridden 
and plagued by wars and upheavals? ; 

* Development for the benefit of all, or a widening of the gaps and 
inequalities between the developed and developing countries? 

ə Agreement on certain basic principles such as human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, social justice and equity, independence and 
co-operation, or false interpretations, disputes and political chaos? 

e Growth in the role of the United Nations and other international 
governmental or non-governmental agencies Or organizations, or tbe 
clash of political ambitions, tendencies towards domination, national 
Self-interest, etc.? 
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e The affizmation of reason, the rational spirit and moral values, or 
the unleashing of religious, political or other kinds of fanaticism? 
eA protected and humanized environment, or galloping desertifica- 
tion? "N" 
Most authors who refer to disquieting trends conclude their re- 
marks by putting forward solutions and/or underlining the possible 
and beneficial role of a school inspired by goals that go against these 
trends. Our comments on the goals of education over the next two 
decades take account, in the first place, of the obligation incumbent 
upon all international organizations to react against the dangers 
threatening mankind, to Propose solutions and to pursue the ap- 
plication of the relevant recommendations adopted by Member States, 
and their opportunities for doing so; and it may be that the United 
Nations and its agencies, dealing with specific and difficult situations, 
could show greater initiative and resolution. Such a path is clearly 


charted in the programmes of Unesco, and an illustration may be in 
order here: 


As all communities are more and more 


gathered together within one and the 
same network of vital relationshi 


ps and even mutual dependence, the pros- 
pect at last gleams ahead of a world community joined in unity of purpose 
and finally reconciled with itself, where all will be sure of the means to live a 
better life, unhampered by fear, and where there will be an ever fuller flower- 
ing of freedoms and creative faculties [Unesco, 1983c, para. 1]. 


Secondly, we do not for; 
particularly the subs 


i point to pos- 
sible dangers and errors, 


in education 


terns, opposing ideologies and the 
about by two world wars, pl 
lem of goals: 


Despite the differences between continents, 
developed and the d 
1 differences, the goals of the 


in particular on the north/south 


universal activities. A stop 
the respect of human rights and the 


!Cipate in social and Political life must be assured to all 


> 1980, p. 165). 
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There are then a set of goals? deriving from the indivisible problems 
confronting the contemporary world which require a joint effort on 
the part of all nations and the participation of every individual. No 
country can remain on the sidelines waiting for the others to solve the 
joint problems; there is no possibility of splitting this indivisible whole 
into parts, for example by accepting technological aid and rejecting 
the principle of democracy, or accepting co-operation with regard to 
the protection of the environment while avoiding commitment to the 
promotion of peace. 

Opening education up to world problems and to common goals 
does not mean cancelling out the specific character of each system, or 
diminishing the importance of patriotic education, or creating dis- 
continuities between tradition and modernity. The interpretation of 
these goals in specific situations and the place assigned to each of 
them will always remain a prerogative of the nationa! authorities, 
exercised on the basis of a philosophy, explicit or otherwise. However, 
it is the task of the various international bodies and of the institutions 
and specialists engaged in the struggle for the future of mankind to 
point out possible or existing errors committed in the name of auton- 
omy, authenticity, independence, etc. Referring to the universality 
and specificity of the goals of education, one of the authors of the 
collective work already quoted puts us on our guard against totalitar- 
ianism and points to two errors to be avoided: 


One can imagine the amount of harm, some of it irreparable, that is done by 
curc-all and dangerously levelling formulas which are only an atrocious car- 
icature of educational goals. The advocates of maintaining local traditions 
come-what-may are always able to demand ‘a return to origins’ as the only 
guarantee of authenticity. According to them, specificity and authenticity 
are antidotes for the commonplace and the loss of identity. . . . Educational 
goals should not be a trap or snare. When defining them one must avoid 
both a reduction through an excess of universalism and solecisms through an 
excess of focusing. This grave and dual requirement is thus characteristic of 
the debate on the universality and specificity of educational goals [Educa- 
tional Goals, 1980, pp. 109-10). 


Being as they are the main point of entry for the requirements deriving 
from science, culture, the world of work and socio-political develop- 
ments, educational goals have become considerably more diversified 
in their range—hence the dual preoccupation of specialists with 
grouping them and integrating them. The goals are interlocked, and 
each of them is to be found in all the various subjects or types of 
objective—cognitive, affective and volitional, or psychomotor (on the 
Problem of the transition from educational goals to educational objec- 
tives, see Busshoff et al., 1981; D’Hainault, 1977). Grouping of the 
goals helps teachers to identify the range of sources of modern 
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educational contents, the interrelations among subjects and the con- 
nections among the various orders of objective—operational objec- 
tives, objectives by educational level or grade, general objectives, 
and ultimate goals. Sorne goals relate mainly to contemporary world 
problems; others to the cultural and artistic life of. Society or to socio- 
political life; some link education directly with the world of work, 
others with the findings and spirit of science and technology; some 
are more the expression of social needs (protection of the environment, 
new international economic order, etc.); others raise to the level of 
goals the aspirations of individuals and of learners—creativity, soli- 
darity, freedom, etc. It is for this reason that a reform of contents 
should be based on a philosophy of education and an explicit table of 
relevant goals. 

For some time, Beneral surveys and national studies or projects 
have stressed integration of goals or, to borrow Roller’s expression 
(Educational Goals, 1980, p. 208) the ‘goal of goals'. Roller himself at 
the beginning of his study quotes Bertrand Russell to the effect that 


we consider best. His interest in a supreme value capable of integra- 
tng all types and registers of objective, finding expression in educa- 
tional practice, and finally, of mobilizing both the manifest and the 
latent energy of learners is a healthy reaction against a kind of educa- 


T950s and the 1960s—soulless 


the Enlightment: it is man with his fundamental dimensions and aspi- 
Tations; it is man fully and harmoniously developed, it is *Man, the 
Essential Value’ in the words of Roller, who adds: ‘Education has 


only T goal—that of educating man’ (Educational Goals, 1980, 
P. 214). 
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Towards a multidimensional and 
integrated content 


On the characteristics of contents for the school of the future, there 
is, if not full agreement, at least little divergence between what is 
desirable and what is predictable, in other words, between recom- 
mendations or studies of a normative character and the projects 
launched in various countries— China, Denmark, Hungary, the Philip- 
pines, etc.; these convergences are clear in the case of the natural 
Sciences. 

In the first place, there is agreement in the premisses, or sources, of a 
relevant content (see Frey, 1978). Specialists highlight the proli- 
feration of sources, the complex and global nature of the problems to 
be solved and a series of developments which should not escape the 
attention of the designers of school curricula or educators: 

e The world will experience trends and countertrends; even the 
strongest trends may weaken for a time, then will reassert themselves; 
the future will be a succession of surprises and individuals should be 
Prepared for such changes, which will not be uniform or rectilinear. 
Dangerous developments or actions can occur suddenly, spread 
rapidly and temporarily disturb the life of the national or international 
community. In its contents and methods education should include 
responses (i.e. form attitudes) to such situations. 

e Communication between peoples, groups and individuals will 
become faster and easier; communication satellites, information tech- 
nology, etc. will facilitate exchanges and, thereby, knowledge of the 
different cultures and problems of other regions. We all know how 
quickly and faithfully music, fashions in clothes, vocabulary, be- 
haviour, etc. spread at the present time, particularly arnong the young. 
This trend will influence the contents of education and conversely 
should find a backing in educational contents—foreign languages, an 
open and critical attitude, communication know-how, historical cul- 
ture, geography, etc. (see Castaréde and Sur, 1980). 

eA richer cultural life embodying broader Participation will con- 
stitute a favourable context for the democratization of education and 
education for peace and co-operation. If culture comes about through 
education, education in its turn should be very responsive to cultural 
activities and developments in the local community or in the various 
regions of the world. On the one hand, the school could take advantage 
of the increasingly varied range of original cultural activities (shows, 
Museums, complex multi-functional cultural centres such as the 
Centre Pompidou in Paris) and, on the other hand, it should offer 
Pupils cultural training. In France, for example, there is much 
appreciation of the educational services rendered to schools (and to 
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the public in general) by the radio station France Musique, whose 
programmes place the emphasis on classical music. In many countries, 
Colombia for example, the school in co-operation with other institu- 
tions trains and involves pupils in activities involving the protection 
of cultural values and property. In nearly all countries, pupils are 
educated, in or out of school, for cultural tourism (knowledge of 
values, mankind, the past, etc.). 

Secondly, the emphasis is on a multi-dimensional content, made neces- 
sary by this proliferation of sources of contents and these varied and 
rather unpredictable developments (see International Symposium, 
19805, 1980c, 1980e, 1980f, 1980g, 1980h, 1980í, 1980j; Osborne, 
1980). 

With regard to the basic or natural Sciences, we may begin by 
noting a series of characteristics or recommendations of a general 
nature: 

e Although the latest findings of science do not have an immediate 
impact on curricula, the contents of general education should reflect 
the ongoing development of science. 

o Greater use should be made of the notion of probability, drawing 
on examples from daily life. 

e Curricula should include a simple 
communication—channels of commu 
formation (bits), bandwidths, 
also in social science education. 


e Science teaching should highlight both the advantages and the 
dangers involved in the application of the findings of the natural 
sciences, 
e The problems of energy and the environment and the applications 
of computers to the various sectors of activity or to research will have 
a profound influence on the development of the basic sciences and, 
consequently, on the contents of education. 
e Science teaching should 
work, practical work and e 
road traffic and accidents, 
illnesses, etc. 
* An introduction to logic could facilitate and simplify learning in 
the natural sciences; this module could also include information on 
contemporary scientific method. Problem-oriented teaching, high- 
lighting alternatives and the practical value of solutions provided by 
the sciences, should replace axiomatic tendencies. 
€ There is a need to develop the capacity to transfer concepts and 
techniques from one science to another. 

With regard to the social and human sciences, specialists continually 
Stress their educational and socio-political functions and the role they 


introduction to the theory of 
nication, binary units of in- 
etc.; such knowledge would be useful 


place greater emphasis on experimental 
veryday applications—weather forecasts, 
the development and incidence of certain 
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could play in the maintenance and progress of democracy, in the de- 
velopment of healthy co-operation between nations based on sincerity 
and generosity, in the promotion of culture and in efforts to combat 
violence, terrorism, etc. 

o The social sciences teach us that civilization ig a product of co- 
operation, to which almost ali peoples have made their contribution 
Civilization is a legacy to be defended and developed, it is 
common heritage and debt’. 

ə In the future, we shall not be able to reduce world civilizatior. 
European civilization or that of a few developed couniries. 

€ The social and human sciences should help all men to understa 
that ambition, the desire to obtain advantages at the expense of othe 
and wealth greatly in excess of needs can only encourage instabilit 
fuel selfishness and violence, and engender conflict. In tomorrow 
world, moral criteria should play a more important role in the electio; 
of leaders at all levels of society. 

o In the social and human sciences in particular, learning should be 
personalized; teachers have a duty to make the distinction—a par- 
ticularly important one—between learning and indoctrination. 

© Knowledge of man and society acquired by a direct approach (psy- 
chology, sociology, etc.) or indirectly (history, literature, philosophy. 
etc.) is becoming vital for every school leaver. 

ə Exceptional intellects and outstanding talent should be encouraged 
so as to prepare the way for ordinary mortals. One proviso shoulc 
however be made: education should try to reduce differences witt 
regard to the ability to communicate more clearly. 

o The young fully realize that the Euro-American type of affluen 
society will no longer be able to go on developing as we approach th 
limits of the planet’s natural resources. The powerful motivation o 
Personal gain will thus be less strong; it will be necessary, for educa 
tion, to find ways of motivating people (see International Symposium 
19807). 

However, the emphasis placed on the social and human sciences i 
curricula varies between different countries; it is, for example, greate 
in Japan and the United Kingdom than in other countries. 

With regard to aesthetic education, it should be noted that the link 
between the arts are becoming more numerous, and inter- or trans 
disciplinary aesthetic education is today possible. Experimental re 
Search has shown that all peoples can participate in creative activitie: 
that their artistic resources manifest themselves before the infar 
School. To neglect this form of education will be to neglect an essenti: 
component of the human spirit. 

Thirdly, studies, recommendations and projects reveal a concern 1 
integrate, focus and achieve beiter co-ordination of contents. Th 
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proliferation of sources and new forms of education is giving rise to a 
fear that school may become an overloaded, bloated institution, accu- 
mulating subjects to be taught just as television accumulates pro- 
grammes (see International Symposium, 1930h). This anxiety 1s obvi- 
ously well founded, but it is also constructive in the sense that all the 
projects we have considered have evinced the desire to avoid disorder, 
dispersion and overloading and to promote a relevant content that is 
more goal-centred, better co-ordinated and more adapted to the 
needs of the different school age-groups. Inter- or trans- 
disciplinarity, the infusional approach or holistic approach, the con- 
cept of paradigm, the concern with achieving a better linkage of 
goals, objectives, curriculum contents and learning methods, all 


multi-dimensional content. Among the solutions Proposed in this 
connection, mention may be made of the project for the redistribu- 
tion of working hours, launched in the USSR (Kostyashkin, 1980), 
ing and to rationalize studies 


arning timetables. In the pre- 
vious chapter we have already described Unesco's efforts to promote 


ents: environmental education, 
cation, education for drug abuse 


Methodological framework for a syliabus 


Most studies on the education of the futu 
not unreasonably, at the level of goals or general objectives, placing 
the stress on new forms of education, i.e. the types of contents called 
forth by contemporary world problems. In an international survey 
such as this, we could have confined ourselves also to that approach, 
since to define a Possible syllabus is to involve oneself in questions 
relating to socio-cultural and school situations, priorities and very 
diverse financial and educational resource 

However, the work of those who design curricula, syllabuses and 
school timetables, school Principals and teachers does not stop with 
the analysis of the Sources of new contents; they also have to organize 
the teaching-learning Process in the light of a very large number of 
variables specific to each national community or each establishment. 
Any demonstration of the importance of the natural sciences or 
technology and of the emphasis to be placed on spiritual education, 
modern domestic science or future-oriented exercises has to take ac- 


re Or its contents stop short, 


es. 
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count of very different socio-cultural, demographic and economic 
realities; these realities very often amount to limitations and diffi- 
culties that have to be taken into consideration. Let it be said in the 
first place that school learning takes place in a more or less rigid 
institutional framework: 
9 À weekly school timetable of 5 to 6 hours daily for 5 to 6 days a 
week. 
9 Classrooms assigned to a single set of pupils or occupied through- 
Out the day by two sets of pupils (morning and afternoon) and some- 
times by evening classes. 
o Flexible and effective co-ordination between the various levels of 
education (pre-school, primary, secondary, university) or dis- 
continuities that do not facilitate the promotion of new contents, 
Principles and methods of learning. 
© Teachers whose weekly teaching commitments are reasonable or 
which go beyond what can be regarded as reasonable, having regard 
to out-of-school obligations, tests and examinations, remedial work 
ete, 
9 Teachers trained according to a subject-based approach or one 
favouring interdisciplinarity. k 
dd to this the fact that the socio-political context in which the 
School learning. process is organized and takes place is sometimes 
encouraging and sometimes constraining or even harmful: 
9 Because of their professional commitments, and their economic, 
Cultural and Social difficulties, many parents are not able to participate 
effectively in the education of their children, to provide them with 
adequate help at the various stages of school life, or to maintain 
Systematic contact with educational institutions; and it is very likely 
that these difficulties will continue over the next two decades in many 
Countries. 
© The developed countries are unable to control and reduce the 
Moral damage Produced by commercialistic mass media; rather than 
“nefiting from the inputs from parallel education, schools are conse- 
quently confronted by an influence that is difficult to counteract. , 
re D some Cases, the aggressiveness and dogmatism of certain 
Ypes of dominant religious or political bias constitute a formidable 
obstacle to the promotion of spiritual or humanist education, a 
oe Moral education or education for peace and co-operation 
ng peoples, t 
i s can be no question of our proposing here a single qe 
ol Umetable, which would be open to criticism on seve 
a a - The methodological framework presented here is oe Es 
rathen del °F as an ideal to be achieved over the coming dec mA 
Tasa Platform or reminder for political authorities, curriculum 
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NOTES TO METHODOLOGICAL FRAMEWORK 


1. Understanding (education for) and training (education through); subjects are at 

one and the same time the aims and the means of education. 
for : 
Learner == aims + means 
through 

Education for = understanding the methodologies and princi 
the languages of art, etc. and assimilating know-how. 
Education through = being educated to act and participate with the help of the 
educational resources of the various subjects. Education in these 
not take place in clearly separable Phases. 

2. Non-formal activities organized by the school or youth organizations may or may 
not be included in school timetables; they are often elective or optional and they 
are also often multi- or interdiscipiinary. In Europe, ‘olympiads’ in the various 
Subjects—mathemarics, physics, chemistry, etc.—are startin, 
role, The international Phase is Preceded by phases at the n; 
departments, etc.) involving thousands of Pupils. In Romania, 


ples of science, values, 


3. Under this heading, we offer some comments o; 
without attempting to give an overall view of the 

4. Infusional approach — expression used in Unesco's si 
promotion of the contents of a new type of educati, 
learning the various subjects; applies in particular to education for Pcace, environ- 
mental education, etc., Le, interdisciplinary objectives and contents, 

5. Every learning process should be geared to lifelong education, that is to say, 
should Prepare pupils for Creative and continuous learning and for realistic self- 
evaluation, 

6. Education for and through technology and Work hel 
educational and Career guidance 
Productive (sociaily useful) work 


PS TO provide Pupils with 
without imposing unduly early Specialization; 
should be Tegarded as a means of training and 


however, to avoid 
have opted to include ten groups of 
the subjects could no doubt be Erouped in a differ- 


ent way, but the important thing is that they should be included as contents of 
learning. 


edging out or eliminating some subjects, we 


designers and educators. This framework js meant to be com- 


Sources of contents and the aspirations of 
young people and relevant with regard to the indicators listed above, 
i d, integrated education, it links education 

dy, Computer science and sport, patriotic 
$ to world problems. It also indicates some 
and linkages to be achieved between formal, 
education. For a given type of content 
ional education, sex educaton, etc.) several 


education and receptivenes. 
essential educational goals 
non-formal and informal 
(education for Peace, nutrit 
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points of entry are suggested with the aim of providing curriculum 
designers with a choice in accordance with specific educational situa- 
tions. 


T. 


NOTES 


Listing the new forms of education described or proposed by international 
agencies and the various authors, or as yet inadequately defined at the conceptual 
level, is a major task; there are few surveys (educational studies, educational 
encyclopedias or dictionaries, etc.) dealing with the new forms of education 
which, over the last two decades have found their way into Unesco's programmes 
and into the literature on educational innovation. Mention may be made, how- 
ever, of the EUDISED Multilingual Thesaurus (Vict and Van Slype, 1984). 
Published in English, French, German, Spanish and Dutch, this work 
employs an up-to-date teminology. In addition, the Council of Europe has for 
some years published interesting educational literature, organized educational 
meetings and promoted exchanges of information between European countries. 
The emphasis placed on education and the educational sciences by the Council 
of Europe in its activities underlines once again the role that education plays and 
could play in the organization and development of any socio-cultural or poiitical 
enterprise. We employ the information provided by the Council’s newsletter on 
computer assisted learning (CAL). 

Negative reactions to change are sometimes explained by the fear that the new 
contents will overload the curriculum. The list of new contents which are rightly 
forcing their way into the traditional curriculum and the volume of the in- 
formation to be learnt are formidable. Moreover, whereas traditional contents are 
subject-based, the new contents constitute complexed wholes. As John Oxenham 
(1982) points out: 


Underlying the NIEO are several educational disciplines or subject areas: morals, ethics, 

Politics, economics, law, human behaviour, There are also key concepts like resources, 

Property, sovereignty, production, markets, exchange, negotiation, equality inequality, 

self-reliance, interdependence. How these are to be interpreted, harmonized and organized 

temirning programmes for different learners is at the heart of any education about the 
J 


- In this connection, mention should be made of the value as a model acquired by 


the Open University in the United Kingdom. Established in 1969, it is a key 
element in British higher education and has led to the creation of similar univer- 
sities in all continents. The courses and publications of the Open University are 
widely used by other institutions of higher education. A comparison between 
traditional universities and the Open University highlights the cultural impact of 
this new type of university. 


Traditional university Open University 

—Entrance qualifications required —No entry qualifications 

— Full-time studies following —The student can pursue his 

enrolment studies whenever he wishes 

throughout his adult life 

-—Full time —Part time 

—In a specific institution —Anywhere in the United 
Kingdom 
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4. No. 1 outlines the development of instruction in computer Science and iid 
assisted learning in Norway. The Norwegian Minister of Education is re 25 
saying that today all young people need some knowledge of computers and s. Lum d 

re hem. Computer science 

upper secondary school. 

d at 200 comprehensive 

rk, measures have gone 


ke pupils expert in this subject, but to teach them 
how to use computers. ... In the first year Pupils should have a common course of about 
thirty hours, . . + Teachers, in Particular of history, social Sciences, religion and languages, 


should introduce Pupils to the interplay between Computer science and the individual, 
Culture and Society, and explain the Possibilities and limits of computer systems (Council 
of Europe, 1983, No. 2]. 


first things noted is that this underdeveloped 
Country is very backward with regard to schooling (a rate of 13 to 14 Per cent) and 


that its Population is 9s Per cent illiterate and rural.’ The author analyses an ex- 
Periment carried out by the Rural Radio Service, functional literacy work, ete., 
before Boing on to examine educational reform as a framework for the convergence 


ication between school and the cultural life 
many African Specialists in the light of the 
endogenous nature of education (see Dongala, 1981; 


6. In a recent French dictionary, 


the following general definition of the concept 
(French: ‘pertinence’ is given: “R 


elevance. 1, The fact of an object’s being more or 


individual or à group, of being 
within the Scope of their Prcoccupations, aims and interests; 2, The standpoint 


from this stand-point’ ( Mialaret, 


7. One can also point to educationists who Posed this problem Sixty years ago, such 
as Scharelmann and Gansberg in Ge 
mann (1959). [t may be noted that 
1941), learning should always be a 
8. This work has become a Classic. 


cepts such as multi-, plural-, CrOSs-, inter-, and transdisciplinarity, It we 
that the concepts of ‘interdisciplinarity’ and ‘transdisciplinarity’ have in par- 
ticular been exploited and used by educati 


onists in their research. 
9. Jegede evaluates the results of the Nigerian Integrated Science Project after ten 
i been used of collecting 
i; m a sample of students 
y. Results show that teachers of inte- 


ould seem 
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identified, which could be of interest to those responsible for the development of 
similar projects. 

Lutterodt (1981) discusses the rapid spread of integrated science courses 
throughout the world should not hide the difficulties facing teachers using these 
courses, in particular the tensions between the scientific and educational princi- 
ples underlying them. Discovery learning, adapted to pupils' level of intellectual 
development, should bridge the gap between the knowledge derived from every- 
day experience and awareness of the unity of the sciences. The very different 
environments determining everyday experience complicate the solution of these 
problems. The evaluation of the Integrated Science Project in Ghana points to 
three problems facing teachers using integrated science curricula: (1) how far is it 
possible to incorporate experience without sacrificing conceptual unity? (2) How 
does one ensure that pupils understand the theoretical implications of practical 
activities? (3) How can the different outcomes of the experience of each pupil be 
adapted to effective teaching of the objectives included in the curriculum? These 
questions highlight the need for a realistic assessment of the experience of inte- 
grated science teaching over the last decade in order to arrive at greater conceptual 
precision and more enlightened decisions. 

Vaideanu (1974) underlines that interdisciplinarity does not cancel out indivi- 
dual subjects but enables their points of contact and interactions to be highlighted 
more clearly. He also (1982) deals witb the linking of various types of contents 
(formal, non-formal, informal) and subjects. In this context, he reports the re- 
launching of a research project carried out twenty years previously, which had 
led him to propose integrated teaching of the arts (literature, music, painting, 
etc.) in his book Cultura estetica scolara (1967). This time, he invokes trans- 
disciplinarity (common basic concepts) as a way of linking school subjects more 
closely. 

Dario Antiseri (1975) sees interdisciplinarity as a way of transcending both 
the blinkered specialist and the e clopedicaliy informed amateur. Interdisci- 
plinarity presupposes and recognizes subject divisions and can be brought into 
play whenever a problem has to be resolved in an explanatory or interpretative 
fashion. Interdisciplinary work is a collaborative enterprise involving various 
Specialists with a view to explaining a fact, predicting an event or interpreting a 
text. 


- Sce D'Hainaut (1980), who describes instrumental transdisciplinarity as a working 


method for teachers; without modifying curricula, teachers are invited to highlight 
basic Concepts common to a number of subjects—system, criteria, transformation, 
etc. The author has carried out research on the subject in Côte d'Ivoire. 

Gusdorf (1977) quotes a speech by the French historian J. Michelet in 1825 to 
show that interdisciplinarity is not something absolutely new invented in our 
Own times nor a panacea. Michelet pointed out that, in the Ancient World, the 
Muses were sisters and knowledge was not fragmented; man can perceive the 
harmony and unity of the sciences and wishes to do so; he will thus discover the 
Progress of the human mind and the path that leads from science through sciences 
back to science. g 

Ravagioli (1975), an anthology including texts by Hegel, Comte, Cassirer, 
Mialaret, etc. In the introduction, the author deals with ‘multidisciplinarity and 
interdisciplinarity’ and ‘limits to the classification of the sciences’, ending with a 
sub-chapter entitled ‘Towards transdisciplinarity’. 

Semeraro. (1982) deals with the following subjects: I. Towards a new concept 
of interdisciplinarity. II. Interdisciplinarity and new curricula. III. Possible 
interdisciplinary curricula. Annexes: 1. First-year secondary-school interdisci- 
Plinary syllabus 2. Second-year secondary-school interdisciplinary syllabus 
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3. Third-year secondary-school interdisciplinary syllabus. (See also Jantsch, 
1980.) . : . - 

1r. Mialaret’s Vocabulaire de Péducation (1979) gives the following definition of 
interdisciplinarity: 


Interdisciplinarity. This term Was created to designate the new realities brought about by 
the decompartmentalization of subjects in the treatment of new problems. The aim of any 
interdisciplinary movement is to create a ‘sufficiently broad and precise formalism’ (P. 
Delatre) to express, communicate and pursue research in fields explored by researchers 
from different disciplines which would otherwise remain isolated. The result is better 


integration of knowledge and a more effective and realistic development of action and 
research, 


Unesco (19836), P- 9 suggests that 


"The first. thing is to establish a distinction between interdisciplinarity, understood in a strict 
sense, and transdisciplinarity. The first implies the mecting and co-operation of two or more 


disciplines, each Possessing (in the realm of theory or of empirical resea 
frame of reference, i i 


second implies that contact and co-oj 
tially as the result of their comin, 


12, Educational Goals (1980) is the outcome of a 
initiated by the IBE in 1974, it provides an inte; 
view of the Problems. As C. Fitouri points o 
attempts to avoid a series of. snares: 


resting and ultimately stimulating 
ut in the Introduction (p. 13), it 


It was necessary to avoid both the mythology 


of presenting the problem in terms too theore- 
tical, and the Pitfalls of a short-sighted polic; 


y sticking too closely to reality. It was further 


be paid if one desires to promote 


Following studies devoted to the regions of Africa (N’Sougan Agblema, 
Latin America (R. Nassif), Asia (J. P. Naik), the Arab Stat 

the USSR (D. V. Ermolenko), Western Europe and North America(J. A. Lauwerys 
and R. Cowen), the work devotes a numbe: erall approach to 
goals, c.g. "Universality and Particularity of E 


Educational Goals’ (A. Bouhdiba), 
‘For a World Approach to the Problem of Goals’ (B. Suchodolski), ‘Goals of Edu- 


cation: Generation and Re-generation’ (S. Roller), 


gnon), 
es (M. A. El-Ghannam), 
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of innovation 


In the foregoing chapters we have called for a thoroughgoing trans- 
formation of educational contents in the light of a future whose de- 
mands and characteristics are becoming increasingly clear. Yet one 
sometimes hears advice to ‘leave well enough alone’. Let us accept 
this saw—but take it to mean that what is better, i.e. innovation or 
reform, even if right in theory, becomes a threat to what is well enough 
if it is not backed up by proper implementation—and let us, accord- 
ingly, turn our attention to the ways and means of educational innova- 
tion (see Debeauvais, 1974; Havelock and Huberman, 1978; Lourié, 
1974). 


TOWARDS RELEVANT METHODOLOGIES 


The methodology of educational reform is a thread that, implicitly or 
explicitly, runs through all studies of a forward-looking nature. In the 
1970s, Unesco, for example, organized a series of meetings and 
seminars on this topic. It is considered from various points of view by a 
number of authors or publications. We have chosen the term *meth- 
odology! to encompass the set of principles and methods for the prepara- 
tion, implementation and evaluation of a reform, because more than 
other tezms it connotes the sort of comprehensive and coherent approach 
which matches a philosophy of education. 

The successes achieved in certain cases, and the setbacks noted in 
Others, have merely served to stimulate interest in the quality of the 
methodologies used by curriculum planners and designers, researchers 
and educators. The idea that developing countries, for example, with 
their scanty resources, could make do with improvised and less costly 
Procedures has been rejected, along with the idea of ‘cut-price edu- 
Cation’. A relevant methodology is not necessarily sophisticated and/ 
Or costly; real wastage and errors spring from improvisation, super- 
ficiality and anti-democratic procedures.' One of Unesco's meetings 
9n curriculum reform strongly emphasized this idea: 
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It is important to recognize that Systematic organized dp UD Aer 
velopment does not connote the evolution of ideal, po renin 
tions.... Curriculum development. is an aspect—a Stitica y impon i 
aspect—of educational management. The solutions sought ue 
lie within the framework of constraints imposed by the availability of RE 
staff, other human resources, finance and materials, and, most niporntant oO 
all, time. The more limited these resources are, the more compelling itis to 
use them to the best advantage. The developing countries are faced with 
of the group that 
the application of Systematic procedures will in the main ensure high returns 
on investments made [Mecting of Experts on Curriculum ., , 1968, p.s]. 


ation of the 
teaching-learning Process, the quality of life in schools and the results 
i collection of 


ists and conclusions reached by those 
responsible for education, 


Certain original and attractive schemes have 
Paper but have been a disappointment in the classroom; both edu- 
cators and decision-makers have learned that it is better to be realistic 
than to overdo things, even if this is less exciting than secking to be 
original at any price. The Problems of education must be seen in 
terms of complexity: 


met with success on 


The education System needs to be seen as part of the network of complex 
interactions that binds it to Society as a whole, and the educational act must 
take this complexity into account from the outset , +» SO We must therefore 
seck to understand and fos at the level of determinate 
societal units (regions, nations, groups of nations, etc, ^» between an economic 
and technological logic (which is predominantly global), a socia] logic (which 


is already distinctly more national) and a cultural logic (still more local) 
[Reiffers and Sylvestre, 1985, pp. tor, 103]. 


economic problem sometimes has differ- 
ent repercussions on the content of different education systems. In 


the countries of the Third World, the approach to the general issue of 
right attitudes and methods to 
, or in making use of 
» etc. The industrialized countries, on the other 

itize y cople to the problem of under- 
to the campaign against Wastage, to the need for a sense 
of responsibility and solidarity, etc, Without evading the pressures of 


implemented in accordance with an overall 
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methodology that takes account of future requirements and traditions, 
and the need for change and the need for continuity, and treats the 
school as an institution capable of securing both socia! mobility and 
social stability. 

Certain authors have a tendency or a habit of presenting changes as 
a kind of threat. When they talk of a ‘change of society’ before the 
end of this century, they appear to be thinking more of collapse than 
of the construction of a new, more humane, more democratic and more 
equitable system. The fact is, any in-depth change in education means 
involving educators in a constructive effort to attain the model desired 
by the people, and not prophesying an upheaval which will achieve 
nothing.? At all events, the worst course is to make teachers fearful 
about the demands of the future. 

The traditional methodologies have in some cases proved satisfactory, 
but, with the growing complexity of the task of planning content, 
their omissions have become more manifest and more bothersome. In 
the traditional approach, content development was rarely com- 
prehensive, covering all levels, disciplines and forms of education; 
this shortcoming was in fact the chief source of breakdowns and 
contradictions. Committees set up for each discipline, working more 
or less independently and in virtual isolation, form a structure that 
hinders from the outset the promotion of balance, coherence and 
interdisciplinarity. Without a comprehensive and coherent approach, 
one loses sight of the goals and ultimately neglects broad areas of 
objectives and content. By encouraging the ‘each to his own discipline' 
mentality one makes it very difficult for teachers of the same school 
or the same class to work together. 

The periodical revisions of educational contents, planned and 
carried out in every country, are only rarely based on a pertinent 
analysis of the totality of the sources on which the syllabuses should 
draw. The committees for each discipline or level (primary education, 
upper secondary, etc.) are concerned on principle with enriching the 
curriculum on the basis of the inheritance of the past, and not in the 
light of present and future circumstances and demands. Such a piece- 
meal and incoherent approach, adopted by committees following their 
own whims and ignoring the fact that the sources of a particular con- 
tent are indivisible, has negative repercussions on pupils’ learning 
and performance and on plans to update the training of teachers, etc. 
It is therefore worth while to remind researchers, planners and especi- 
ally senior education officials that education is so complex that it rules 
Out any simplistic or inflexible approach. The difficulty of predicting 
the outcome of a particular measure or innovation is greater than in 
Other areas of activity; the results are often unforeseen or contrary to 
expectations. Moreover, the success of a reform of educational content 
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depends to a great extent on the dialectical association of t arae 
contradictory qualities: boldness and realism, a critical outlook an 
trust in human nature, receptiveness to worldwide experience and 
respect for national distinctiveness, rigour and flexibility, generosity 
and economic efficiency. . . 
In speaking of ‘methodologies’ in the Plural, we wish to make it 
clear from the start that, although a number of successes or experi- 
ments are to be noted, there is no single valid universal methodology 
for all situations. On the other hand, there have been some interesting 
experiments which deserve to be analysed as socio-historica] phenom- 
ena and the product of a Series of research Projects. There is 
undoubtedly much to be learned, for example, 
traditions and from the influence of educational theory in countries 
such as Denmark, Belgium and Sweden, even though their popula- 
tions are small. The most interesting aspect of the Danish U 90 pro- 
ject (Denmark, 1978) is its methodology: the Stages it has passed 
through, how it has sought out Contributors with relevant interests 
and resources and enlisted the active participation of various national 
organizations and social groups, etc. Educational reform is, and should 
be, a national event: the involvement of the entire Population in the 
wareness of the innovations and con- 
stitutes a first Step towards success. From this point of view, the 


moment for launching a Project must be chosen with great care. We 


> Critical and constructive role 


from the impressive 


preparation of reform Projects, the checking of cer 
the implementation of the project and the 

The characteristics of a relevant methodology have been revealed by 
experience, that is to say, by successes and failures; they are com- 
parable to those which ensure the relevance of educational content, 
and we shall do no more than recall a few of them. A relevant 
methodology must be as follows: 

Comprehensive, including all levels and a 
all the subjects taught; this will make it pos: 
tion the extra dimension of lifelong education and to ensure proper train- 
ing for all the Categories of educators (teachers 

Coherent, i.e. based 9n a philosophy that is relevant to the social 
rcalities, clarified by researchers and presented in the form of guides 
to assist all those involved in the Preparation, analysis and imple- 
mentation of a reform. This Philosophy will help teachers to think in 
terms of the ultimate goals of education, and will help the various 
Social groups to Participate in the education of children and the 
democratization of education systems. 


Geared to national objectives, to the circumstances of the school and 


tain key hypotheses, 
evaluation of its results. 


ll forms of education and 
sible to give formal educa- 
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society and to financial resources. Its adjustment to real factors and 
constraints should not be any obstacle to coherence and rigour in the 
methods used. 

Interdisciplinary, i.e. capable of combining and guiding, for educa- 
tional purposes, the work of specialists in different fields such as 
sociology and ergonomics, anthropology and genetics, futurology and 
history, etc. In order to benefit from all these different approaches, with 
the many suggestions and wide-ranging experience that they represent, 
an interdisciplinary and coherent methodology must integrate all this 
work with the teaching function, while as specific role of 
education and treating the school as an independent variable. 

Receptive to contributions from all the parties concerned by a reform, 
and in particular to the findings of educational research and ex- 
perience throvghout the world. 

Realistic in regard to the complexity of the problems and the ob- 
stacles to be overcome; the actual stages of the reform, the timetable 
to be allowed for its implementation and the methods to be used in 
explaining profound changes to pupils, parents, etc., all call for a sense 
of realism. 

Forward-looking, i.c. capable of tackling present-day problems in 
the light of the obvious or foreseeable demands of the future. 


Examples and observations 


All the case-studies so far mentioned contain ideas on methodologies 
to be used in future or already in use. The case-study on the moder- 
nization of education in China states the fundamental principles of 
this socio-political and educational undertaking. The study on Hun- 
gary devotes a chapter to the new curriculum development strategies 
which are wholly in keeping with the considerations outlined above. 
Christopher Dede and Johan van Bruggen, for their part, stress the 
difficulties to be overcome; both researchers and education officials 
should be prepared to confront difficult and unexpected situations, 
and in order to be able to cope with these, decision-makers should be 
able to draw on a varied store of alternative solutions. 

The case-study on the evolution of the content of education over 
the next two decades in the Philippines lays particular stress on ‘the 
forecasting of content’. Six criteria are taken into consideration which, 
as a whole, attest to the determination of this country to take an 
effective part in the race for the third millennium, in which all or 
Nearly all countries are taking part as the present century draws to an 
end. The criteria for determining the prospective value of curriculum 
content are: national objectives and the goals of education and 
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development; trends in the economy; probable social changes and 
their implication for education; the development of patriotism oo 
indispensable prerequisite for the growth of international solidarity; 
changes in educational methods and techniques. : . 

In addition, the study devotes a chapter to the relationship between 
change and stability in the development of education over the next 
two decades. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH: STRUCTURE 
AND ESSENTIAL ACTIVITIES 


In their quest for endogenous and multidimensional development, a 
great many countries—particularly in Africa and the Arab world—are 
much exercised by problems concerning the relevance of education to 
their particular traditions, needs and aspirations. But ‘relevance’ is 
achieved through research and the use of a certain methodology: it is 
the long view that pays dividends, not improvised decisions. Thus 
the political authorities find themselves faced with a fundamental 
problem: what machinery is most likely to produce appropriate 
systems of education, relevant content and teaching learning methods 
that are up to date and democratic? 

Despite frequent assertions to the contrary, educational research 
has amply proved its effectiveness and justified its place in present- 
day education systems. After the Second World War, the growing 
importance of education for the development of contemporary 
societies and expansion of education systems led most countries to 
Step up their research in the field of education. The older educational 
research laboratories or institutes in the developed countries and 
faculties of educational psychology have become bigger, or at least 
more active and with a more important role in national and or inter- 
national life. The socialist countries have their Academies of Peda- 
gogical Sciences (USSR and the German Democratic Republic) or 
national research institutes in educational psychology. 

For the developing countries, educational research has gathered 
strength in the general context of national affirmation. Having won their 
independence, in most cases during the 1960s, the great majority of 
the former colonies set ambitious tasks for education with a view to 
closing, in a relatively short space of time, the gap that separated 
them from their former mother countries. At that time their major 
preoccupation was to carry through a technological and cultural 
transfer that was expected to help them to put a rapid end to their 
economic and social backwardness. The European model of de- 
velopment, together with its instrument, the education system, was 
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regarded as potentially very well suited to African circumstances. 
Transplanted lock, stock and barrel, however, these models turned 
out not to work, and in many cases their imposition complicated the 
situation inherited from the colonial period. These countries then 
realized that the road to development lay through the search for authen- 
ticity and the twofold adaptation of education both to local circum- 
stances and to progress in science and culture. At first sight this road 
seems not only longer, but also precarious, since it requires them to 
design, put into application and assess the operation of their own 
models, and this requires time as well as human and financial re- 
sources. In the last analysis, however, it is proving less costly and 
even less long than the straightforward introduction of foreign models, 
an alternative which attracted many countries but which in the end, 
as the 1976 Conference of Ministers of Education of African Member 
States (1976) observed, yielded deplorable results in the 1970s. 

Inastudy on educational reform in the United Republic of Cameroon, 
E. Bebbé-Njoh (1985) states that African countries have been pre- 
vented from making satisfactory decisions by a lack of reliable data 
on their own educational situations. For instance, decision-makers in 
African countries often suffer from a shortage of information in such 
essential areas as numbers of pupils, resources or the structure of the 
population. Even more serious reforms in Africa during the 1970s 
were often attempted without any real prior evaluation or analysis of 
the problems to be solved and without a clear definition of objectives. 
However, a coherent education policy involves more than the mere 
proclamation of a few important guiding principles. It must result in 
an appropriate strategy that determines what needs to be done in the 
light of the actual situation in the context and any difficulties that 
may arise in the future. This transition—from the political to the 
strategic phase of an educational reform—is impossible without the 
backing of a network of research units to gather and analyse relevant 
data on the problems in question, map out the general programme of 
action, introduce the proposed changes and monitor the results. In 
the developed countries these tasks are handled by educational re- 
search institutions, which include national institutes for educational 
research, curriculum development centres, university laboratories for 
experimental pedagogy, institutes for educational research and de- 
velopment and, in certain countries, academies of pedagogical 
Sciences. 

In recent years, almost all the developing countries have established 
research structures as part of their national reform programmes. This 
is an extremely encouraging trend, since the research makes it possible 
to rethink what education should be in the context of the new condi- _ 
tions created by political independence. It allows national objectives 
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to be defined and the long-ignored traditional cultures to be fostered. 
It leads the way to a genuine ‘acclimatization’ of the reform, enabling 
the individual to feel at home in the heart of his cultural tradition and 
to arrive at an understanding of who he is and how he became the 
person he is. When not confined to devising ready-made solutions 
with a view to administrative decisions, educational research makes it 
possible for the political authorities or a community to give thought 
to its present condition and its future. 


Expansion of rescarch 


One of the features of present-day education is the much broader 
range of people now benefiting from educational research. Teachers 
at all levels, administrators and politicians, pupils and students, 
parents and the leaders of adult groups are more and more often faced 
with educational problems for which research is needed. But the use 
and assimilation of its results and the benefit derived from it when 
individual or collective decisions are to be made depend to a large 
extent on the traditions of the users and their attitudes to reflection 
and to experimental research, which, combined, lead to educational 
improvements and innovations. This attitude may waver, from one 
country, community or period to another, between confidence and 
distrust or between indifference and rational exploitation.? In fact, 
it could be said that the demand for educational research is a reliable 
indicator of decision-makers’ general attitude to change, of their 
degree of confidence in the internal possibilities of their education 
systems, of their familiarity with teaching problems and, ultimately, 
of their faith in humanity. 

In every field of knowledge, revolutionary progress has been made 
in the last few decades. When we measure their impact on everyday 
life, the advances made in educational research are admittedly less 
spectacular than those of technological, physical or biological research. 
Being an extremely long and fragmented process, education is difficult 
to observe and evaluate. But there can be no denying the importance 
of the progress made thanks to certain theories or the fruits of 
reflection and experimental research, such as the concept of life- 
long education, steps forward in the area of learning processes and 
evaluation, etc. 

As a distinct branch of theory, pedagogy parted company with 

| philosophy before certain other philosophical disciplines such as aes- 
thetics or ethics: Comenius (1592-1670) marks the watershed. Ex- 
perimental research in education, which began around 1900 in the 
laboratories of experimental pedagogy of W. Lay and E. Meumann 
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(Germany), Binet and Simon (France), Claparéde (Switzerland), 
Thorndike (United States) and Schuylen (Belgium), or in experi- 
mental schools (J. Dewey, 1896), was at that time an extension of the 
personal interests of researchers and a consequence of advances in 
experimental psychology and child psychology rather than of the 
explicit needs of education officials and educators. Those benefiting 
from this research came from within a narrow circle of researchers, 
and its findings were very seldom transferred or put into practice. 

After the Second World War, interest in human problems in general 
and spectacular advances in science and technology gave fresh impetus 
to research in education. Almost all the universities of the industrial- 
ized countries were provided with educational research laboratories 
or centres. National institutes for pedagogical research were set up in 
a great many countries. Countries such as the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Japan, Sweden, the Soviet Union, etc. provide signifi- 
cant examples of this extraordinary upsurge of educational research. 
In the Soviet Union, the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences (whose 
President holds the rank of Deputy Minister of Education) has several 
thousand researchers and a number.of specialized institutes: institutes 
for the general problems of education, general psychology, general 
pedagogy, study of the contents and methods of instruction, school 
equipment and technical educational aids, work training and vocational 
guidance, pre-school education, vocational and technical education, 
child and adolescent psychology, general adult education, special 
education, education in the arts, in-service training for teacher edu- 
cators and teaching of the Russian language in non-Russian schools. 
Similarly, the German Democratic Republic has established an Aca- 
demy of Pedagogical Sciences which comprises several specialized 
institutes. 

In Japan (Kida, 1981, p. 50), there are some 960 institutions or 
organizations engaged in research, surveys and in-service teacher 
training. Over 500 of them are autonomous and more than 50 are 
attached to universities. There are also 60 research sections attached 
to administrative bodies and 330 universities and university colleges 
with pedagogical faculties or sections. Lastly, more than 220 teaching 
establishments are also working in the field of educational research. 
In the next ten or twenty years few developing countries, even those 
with appropriate research facilities established several years ago, are 
likely to build up a technical potential comparable to that of the de- 
veloped countries mentioned above. But this does not mean that the 
role of their national institutes in the effort to promote relevant and 
original forms of education is negligible. As stated in the Final Report 
of the International Colloquium on Research and Practice in Educa- 
tion, these institutes can serve as relay stations for the findings of 
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pedagogical research obtained from elsewhere, selecting and 
adapting them for local needs; secondly, they should offer meth- 
odological assistance to teachers who are engaged in research on 
their own initiative, in order to ensure that their efforts are 
well directed and that their findings contribute to the gradual im- 
provement of educational practice (International Colloquium . . ., 
1981).* : 

More important still are the new attitudes to educational research. 
In the well-known phrase of Cronbach and Suppes (1969, p. 21), 
'conclusion-oriented research’ has now given way to a new type of 
research in education: 'decision-oriented research'. Instead of con- 
centrating on reaching conciusions (theories, general ideas, etc.), edu- 
cational research lays greater stress on the problems to be solved and 
on the needs of the decision-makers and educators who are frequentiy 
consulted or asked to collaborate in the research. This is the R&D 
model, which focuses more on the clients and their interests than on 
the theoretical interests of the researchers. It starts with the assump- 
tion that the user has Specific needs and that it is the task of research 
to satisfy them. In many countries, in fact, as is shown by a European 
Cultural Foundation survey (Malmquist and Grundin, 1975, p. 282), 
decision-makers appear to encourage ‘policy research’ rather than 'con- 
clusion-oriented research’, For example, the National Institute of 
Education (NIE), established in the United States in 1972, serves an 
explicitly operational purpose: its three fundamental tasks arc the 
development of education (learning), study of education policy and 
organization in the various States, and the dissemination of research 
findings and improvement of teaching. 

In Sweden, a country often me 


ntioned for its receptiveness to 
pedagogical research and 


its avant-garde reputation, the ‘rolling 
reform’ launched in 1962 was prepared by a research and development 
body specially set up for the purpose, the National Council for 
Education (Skólverstyrelsen), with a great many researchers taking part 
at both national and municipal levels (see Husen and Boalt, 1968: 
Vielle, 1981). 


As we have seen, certain developing countries 


have also set up in- 
stitutions which can, 


among their other functions, serve as relay 
stations for research findings and exchanges of experience. These in- 
stitutions may operate at the national level, as in the case of China's 
National Institute for Research in Education, India's National 
Council of Educational Research and Training (NCERT), Mexico’s 
Centro de Estudios Educativos, Nigeria’s Educational Research 
Council and Peru’s Instituto Nacional de Investigacion y Desarrollo 
de la Educacion, etc.; or they may take the form of facilities for edu- 
cational research set up within governmental bodies, as is the case for 
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the Centres of Curriculum Development in Singapore, Malaysia, Sri 
Lanka, Ghana, etc. 

People often speak of the need to transfer technology to developing 
countries. Where pedagogical research is concerned, experience shows 
that the possibilities for such transfers are still insufficiently exploited. 
We are thinking of shared facilities for the training of researchers, in 
the context of regional projects or centres, of the transfer of research 
tools, and of the broader dissemination of experience and findings, 
etc. To this end, Unesco has encouraged the setting up of regional or 
subregional networks of educational innovation for development 
which link together innovatory institutions: the Network of Education 
Innovation for Development in Africa (NEIDA), the Caribbean Net- 
work of Educational Innovation for Development (CARNEID), the 
Asian Programme of Educational Innovation for Development 
(APEID), etc. Even greater support for their activities would be 
desirable, through the broader participation of the governments 
concerned, the more rapid dissemination of tested innovations, the 
adoption of joint programmes of broad interest (especially in cur- 
riculum development, teacher training, pupil assessment, the training 
of researchers, educational planning, etc.). The pedagogical traditions 
and culture of a nation take the form of certain mental outlooks and 
attitudes which are expressed in public opinion and participation. 
Clearly, countries with traditions and experience of this kind will find 
it easier to master the processes of innovation. But this does not mean 
that developing countries have to follow precisely in the footsteps of 
the developed countries or that the transfers can take place in one 
direction only, from North to South or from Europe to Asia; on the 


contrary, they can and should be reciprocal. 


Types of research to be developed 


One cannot avoid being struck by the extreme disorder that reigns in 
the terminology used to denote the various types of educational re- 
search. In the management of research and its related literature, basic 
research is distinguished from applied research. But other, more or 
less relevant, contrasting pairs of terms are also to be found (see De 
Landsheere, 1979, pp. 228-32; Suppes, 1978). . ie 

The concept of basic research is usually defined in opposition to 
that of applied research. Both concepts are important, but the dis- 
tinction between them is not clear. What should be understood by 
‘basic’ and what by ‘applied’ where educational research is concerned? 
Basic research is an activity in which researchers seek greater know- 


ledge about a phenomenon without considering the immediate prac- 
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tical application of their discoveries. By contrast, applied research has 
i ical purpose. 
g p ciis e dis somewhat narrow distinction we have the dis- 
tinction between conclusion-oriented research and decision-oriented 
research, to which we have already referred. However, the term ‘con- 
clusion-oriented research’ is equivocal, since a decision is also a con- 
clusion based on information obtained through various channels 
(including research). 

Lastly, mention should be made of the emergence of a new 
contrasting terms, with a distinction between syst 
ceived and carried out by specialized research 
programmes lasting for several years, 
conducted in educational institutions by 
without the assistance of Professional res 
the person conducting the rescarch is at 
user of its findings. 


In education, needless to say, as in other fields of activity, innova- 
tions do not spring into being Spontaneously, through some kind of 
Pedagogical ‘illumination’ as to how the complex problems of human 
education and training can be solved. They have to be Worked out, 
prepared, nurtured, compared and introduced in such a way that they 
are accepted in educational Practice as the best solutions. ‘Systematic 
research’ seems a closer definition of this long and difficult work of 
pedagogical innovation and development; on the other hand, spontan- 
eous research can have a ‘snowball’ effect and give educators en- 
couragement and assistance, 

However, it is also true that teachers, parents and other people 
concerned with education in general often feel the need for self- 
improvement. This sometimes leads to ad hoc, spontaneous innova- 
tions; as such efforts have the advantage of being more directly related 
to actual practice, they are worth incorporating into systematic re- 
search projects or at least monitoring from the methodological point 
of view. Hence the importance of encounters between specialized 
researchers and ‘classroom’ teachers or researchers in the form of par- 
ticipatory research or action-oriented research. This kind of research 
closely relates theory and practice, and its users and initiators as well 
as the researchers themselves are involved in it, whether the research 
itself is ‘conclusion-oriented’ or ‘decision-oriented’ 
scientific rigour with the desire 


pair of 
ematic research, con- 
ers in a context of 
and spontaneous research, 
teacher-researchers with or 
earchers; in the latter case, 
the same time the primary 
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One example of action-oriented research is Project II of the National 
Institute of Education of Yaoundé (United Republic of Cameroon), in 
which the new school curricula have been prepared jointly by specialist 
researchers (educational psychologists, epistemologists, etc.) and 
teachers representing all the subjects taught (Bebbe-Njoh, 1985). 


The findings of research and the introduction 
of new contents 


The view that reflection on education and experimental research 
should precede and determine any innovation, even at the risk of 
seriously holding back decisions, may be contrasted with the view 
that education systems develop independently of theories and research 
findings, which leaves scope for improvisation and arbitrary decisions. 
In fact, the exploitation of research findings (often produced by re- 
searchers working with educators) in the classroom or at the decision- 
making level has been going on for decades; it is a slow but continuous 
process which has produced positive results. The work of Bloom on 
teaching objectives, for example, has had a very substantial influence 
on curricula. The fundamental and far-reaching idea of Bloom and 
his collaborators has become a genuine tool for the designers of school 
curricula or textbooks, for decision-makers and for educators. Nearly 
everyone now knows that the first step is to determine the goals and 
objectives of education and then, in the light of those goals and objec- 
tives, to select and organize content, work out methods of learning 
and of evaluation, etc. Everyone is beginning to realize that the effi- 
ciency of the teaching-learning process owes a great deal to the unity 
of the curriculum (objectives, content, learning methods and methods 
of evaluation). It may be argued that the time-lag has been excessive, 
but educational practices (school curricula and learning methods, 
teaching style and materials) cannot be transformed as easily as a 
technological process used by an industrial firm. In this case, 
optimism is a realistic attitude. 

In practice, incorporating a research finding into the real world of 
education means promoting a new pedagogical value and thus 
transforming not only some part of the education system but also the 
context, consisting of the attitudes of pupils and parents, way of life 
at school, style of education, etc. Information and training are there- 
fore necessary, and educators' support for the pedagogical innovation 
must be secured; the next step is to help educators gradually and 
systematically to introduce the new method or technique into their 
system of teaching by assessing the results and making the necessary 
adjustments. This has a number of consequences: 
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It is necessary but not sufficient to inform educators about a given 
finding by providing them with documents and films, etc.; in order to 
change their way of working, they need to try things out and to prac- 
tise. For this purpose the pilot schools and laboratory schools scat- 
tered through the various regions of a country form an indispensable 
support network. 

The timing for the introduction of an important innovation is not 
decided by the researcher himself: 


Naturally, more often than not the results of psychological and educational 
research are only integrated into educational practice to the extent that they 
converge, or are at least compatible, with the ideas, beliefs and values which 
lie behind the philosophy of education and educational policy at any given 
time [Busshoff et al., 1981, p. 40]. 


According to information from a study on the use of educational 
research in the United Kingdom and United States (Huberman, 
1982), the findings are utilized in the first place by the designers of 
curricula and then by teacher educators, other researchers, docu- 
mentation services, research organizations, educational publishers and 
the general public. This remark is not surprising, since the contents 
of education (knowledge, know-how, ethics and citizenship) are the 
aspect of education that arouses strongest feelings, is the most talked 
about and is the most exposed to multi- and interdisciplinary 
investigation. Rapid progress in knowledge, technology and working 
methods and procedures, together with the spectacular results of edu- 
cational psychology and epistemology and changing social priorities 
and demands, all oblige the designers of curricula to 
stock of the current state of research. 

This particular dynamism can be illustrated by 
ample. In 1962, Thomas Kuhn (1967) introduced the concept of ‘para- 
digm’ as a broader and more operational term than ‘theory’, For 
him, a paradigm is both a body of knowledge accepted by a scientific 
community and a certain way of utilizing those data. It is therefore a 
representation, a prevailing conception concerning a phenomenon, but 
at the same time a mode of action determined by that representation. 
A change of paradigm entails a change in the modes of action of the 
community concerned (in our case, the community of researchers and 
users of educational research). Getzels (Suppes, 1978, pp. 477-521) 
gives an interesting example of a change of educational paradigm 
under the influence of basic research in education. This is the case of 
changes in school architecture, particularly the physical arrangement 
of the classroom under the impact of different theories of learning. 
This example confirms that it is always worth while for authors of 
Courses and textbooks and teams responsible for curriculum design to 


take frequent 


a significant ex- 
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start from a sound theoretical position on the learning process and 
some basic knowledge about other educational processes such as 
socialization and interpersonal communication. 

The truth is that a high proportion of educational research has 
repercussions on educational content. Sometimes the findings of the 
research prove of immediate use, as in the case of research on the 
minimum requirements to be met by compulsory education, learning 
how to perform logical operations with the assistance of a computer, 
forming concepts, analysing verbal interactions in the classroom, 
teaching moral values, teaching young children to read by means of 
pictures, etc. Other research projects prove useful in the long term, 
after a period of evaluation and public information. For exarnple, 
research on programmed teaching has facilitated subsequent advances 
in educational technology such as modular teaching, computer- 
assisted teaching, epistemological and pedagogical analysis of content, 
behavioural analysis, ongoing evaluation, etc. 

Where the theory of educational contents or ‘curriculum de- 
velopment’ is concerned—this being an interdisciplinary field deriving 
its principles, subject-matter and methodologies from didactics, 
epistemology, psychology, etc.—neither the designers of syllabuses nor 
teachers can afford to ignore advances in areas such as: methods of 
determining the goals assigned by each society to its education system 
and of working out teaching objectives; analysis of the sources of edu- 
cational contents, which should determine its nature; principles and 
methods used for the selection and organization of contents (by level, 
type of institution, etc.); analysis of the specific educational value of 
each type of content; components of a common core curriculum for 
the training of teachers and non-teaching educators; specific needs 
and educational resources for different age-groups: children, pre- 
adolescents, adolescents, young adults, working adults and the 
elderly. 

The above is occasionally disregarded; when this happens, it is for 
financial or political reasons or because of the gap between research 


and decision-making. 


Obstacles to be overcome and machinery to be set up 
to improve communication between researchers, 
decision-makers and teachers 


unication and a flow of results between 
aking and actual teaching, but that 
, incomplete or disrupted by 
try provide itself with a 


As we have seen, there is comm 
the levels of research, decision-m: 
communication is sometimes irregular. 
blockages or conflicts. How can a coun 
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mechanism or strategy that will make good use of research findings 
and, even more importantly, steer research towards the preparation 
(design), analysis (verification) and implementation of an educational 
reform that is geared to the country’s possibilities and specific re- 
Sources? Situations vary greatly from one country to another; in some 
countries it is a matter of improving what already exists (committee, 
methodology, strategy, etc.), whereas in others it will be necessary to 
Set up an appropriate, flexible structure with a suitable status designed 
to guarantee healthy communication between all the parties involved 
in educational reform, and in particular between research, decision- 
making and educational practice. 

In every country, specialists who wish to set up efficient machinery 


among which the following can be mentioned: 

Psychological divergences: different attitudes towards innovation, a 
more marked concern with change or with continuity, etc. 

Pedagogical divergences: different interpretations of new guidelines 
or different attitudes to traditional teaching methods and the de- 
mands of the future, etc. 


Shortcomings of a cultural or linguistic nature: many difficulties are 


work or the flimsiness 
Loopholes in the system 


centres, etc. 


Weaknesses in the methodologies used by researchers, loss of contact 
between researchers and educators at various stages of research, 
such as design, execution and dissemination, etc. 

Omissions in the training of researche 
omics, etc.) and in the training of ed 


In order to establish continuous and effective communication 
between researchers, decision-makers and educators, the obstacles 
have to be identified but Something also has to be done about the 


at the education policy level and touch i 
problem: who can establish efficient 
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who ensure that their policy is coherent and effective (Busshoff et al., 
1979, pp 44-49; International Colloquium . . ., 1981, pp. 124-3 1). Re- 
search, by definition, has a forward-looking and constructive stance: 
like any reflection or investigation, its duty and its right are to forge 
ahead of current practice, to look boldly into the future and to give 
free rein to its hypotheses. Narrowing the gap between the themes 
and hypotheses of research and educational needs does not mean sug- 
gesting solutions to the researchers or asking them for arguments to 
support measures that have already been taken; on the contrary, it 
means giving them the opportunity to investigate priority problems, 
to keep a finger on the pulse of life in schools and, at bottom, to 
derive satisfaction from their work. Closer links between research, 
educational practice and decision-making require a coherent and re- 
levant set of measures designed: 

1. In research: to improve the system of recruiting researchers; a good 
specialist in teaching methods, for example, should begin his or 
her career as an educator or spend long periods working in schools; 
to improve the training of researchers, particularly in the 'econ- 
omics and administration of education; to provide researchers with 
opportunities to spend short periods in educational institutions and 
in the administration of education; to persuade researchers to 
involve educators in their work at all times and at all stages of 
research; 

2. In educational practice: to improve the training of educators, par- 
ticularly in educational psychology and the philosophy of educa- 
tion; to encourage reflection on teaching practices, exchanges of 
experience and innovatory initiatives; to reward educators who take 
an active part in research, and especially in the propagation of new 
approaches to teaching or education; to enhance the cultural and 
pedagogical life of schools and to foster educators’ interest in the 
future of education; 

3. At the decision-making and administrative levels: to involve admini- 
strators in the launching of research projects and in the analysis of 
their results; to enable administrators to spend short periods in 
educational research institutions; to assist senior officials and 
administrators in the management of education; to make admini- 
strators more interested in forward-looking studies in education 
etc. (International Colloquium . . ., 1981). f 

In considering the list of obstacles to be overcome in order to increase 

the impact of research on educational practice, which had been drawn 

up by the Bucharest Colloquium in 1980, the International French- 
language Seminar on the Dissemination of Educational Research 

Findings (Paris, 1984; Unesco, 1985a) on the same theme discussed, 

among other things, the general problem of the dissemination of re- 
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search findings, and sought means of improving the situation; the 
proposals put forward by the participants focused on the training (for 
research) of educational personnel, documentalists and researchers, 
the planning of research dissemination processes, and ‘relay’ struc- 
tures and institutioris. 


Unesco: crossroads for exchange in 
education 


As an intergovernmental organization whose programme gives special 
prominence to education and educational research, Unesco is well 
placed to encourage and direct the efforts of its Member States, to 
point out errors to be avoided and to sustain healthy and beneficial 
cultuzal and educational competition. The hundreds of requests for 
educational expertise received by the Organization each biennium 
testify to the increased interest which educational authorities are 
Showing in the experience of other countries and the findings of re- 
search. Unesco has become a major clearing house for the recording 
and circulation of research findings and for exchanges in the field of 
educational innovation or reform. Lastly, the establishment after the 
Second World War of numerous non-governmental organizations 
with education-related interests is evidence not only of a certain 
anxiety and need to communicate on the part of specialists but also of 
the development of reflection and applied research. 


INITIAL AND IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF 
TEACHERS 


The teacher in a traditional 
World War, for example, 
textbooks, etc.) would re 
out-of-school education 


School, in the years preceding the Second 
knew that educational contents (curricula, 
main stable over long periods. At that time, 
carried neither influence nor prestige, and 
al of a teacher-centred pedagogy. The per- 
s did not pose a socio-economic and political 


problem; changes in Schools were slow and the atmosphere was 


serene. 


ZOT- wI » a view that should be interpreted not 
as a slur on the individual but as 
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with the changes in education and the hopes placed in it, there are 
many people who think that teachers should epitomize the conscience 
of the nation, or even the conscience of the world community, a 
demand that carries immense obligations. The objectives to be 
attained, the content to be mastered and the methods to be used have 
all rendered the work of a teacher more complicated; for one thing, 
educational practitioners are keenly aware of the pressures brought to 
bear on content, and, for another, the task of the teacher—whether 
that of guide or group leader, and even when blessed with a propitious 
environment—is no easier than it was in the 1940s and 1950s. If we 
feel obliged to touch upon this complex and relatively distinct problem 
of the training of teachers, it is because the effectiveness of any reform 
of educational content depends on the full support of teachers for its 
objectives and upon the relevance of their training. There is a vast 
literature on this subject and a variety of possible approaches.* Our 
own approach is to consider the training of teachers in relation to 
foreseeable innovations—new types of content, application of the 
principle of lifelong education, promotion of interdisciplinarity and 
greater concern for the success of learners, etc.—because we subscribe 
to the idea that there can be no forward-looking approach to the 
training of primary school teachers unless there is first a forward- 
looking approach to education. 


Reform and the status of teachers 


All the foreseeable trends so far presented affect or ought to affect the 
initial and in-service training of teachers. To avoid both conservatism 
and the hasty introduction of ill-prepared schemes, the education 
authorities and teacher trainers must pay careful attention to all the 
problems connected with the training of the practitioners of education. 
Here are some of the issues which they are obliged to confront: 
Teaching has become one of the most difficult professions, which 
will steadily increase in complexity and mobility. Do teachers and the 
people who train them enjoy psychological and material status 
commensurate with their exceptional role? To cope with the emerging 
cultural demands and respond to the expectations of young people, 
educators need an appropriate social status, psychological and material 
ge and good health, the means of continuing their 


resources, presti 
educational resource centres, etc.) and 


own education (travel, books, 
spare time.* 

We have mentioned 
technologist of education’. We have 
tages of approaching the teaching/le: 


the tendency to regard the teacher as ‘a 
also seen the considerable advan- 
arning process in terms of com- 
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plexity and flexibility. Teachers have or should have their individual 
teaching styles; the teacher can set high personal standards in the art 
of teaching. How can teachers be trained to master educational 
technology without becoming its slaves? 

Recent studies have shown the importance of certain qualities such 
as flexibility, modesty, imagination, cordiality and willingness to enter 
into dialogue and communication, etc. A comparative study by 
OECD attempts to list these favourable qualities How should 
teachers be recruited and trained so as to evince such attitudes, which 
are stimulating for pupils and beneficial to all concerned? 

The effectiveness of the educational process seems to depend to a 
large extent on how much latitude is given to teachers in inter- 
preting instructions, apportioning and adapting contents and selecting 
appropriate methods and solutions. At present, however, as the above- 
mentioned study points out, the degree of autonomy allowed to 


Schools and teachers varies considerably, even in countries with firmly 
established traditions in education: 


There are marked distances among OECD countries in the extent to which 
the curriculum-in-action (classroom practice) is circumscribed by regulations 
issued from higher levels in the administrarive hierarchy of a national school 
system. In some countries c.g. Sweden, Norway and France, central authori- 
ties exert strong influence. In the Federal Republic of Germany, 
lating authority is vested in the government of each Land. In 
in the United States many regulations governing the work of the schools 
originate at the school district level. In the United Kingdom, cach school 
has a considerable autonomy in framing its own curriculum within the tan- 


gible constraints posed by external examinations and other factors (OECD, 
1983a, p. 55]. 


much regu- 
most states 


We have observed that the preparation of edu 
the broad sense, is now guided b 
attitudes, aptitudes and skills, 
process, is in fact more import 
(see in particular what has be 


cational content, in 
y the idea that the fostering of certain 
which takes place during the learning 
ant than the assimilation of knowledge 


; : en said on the inversion of the triad of. 
educational objectives). Basing teacher training on study in a par- 


ticular discipline with a view to passing on a consignment of knowl- 
edge is now, rightly, out of date. On this point we are in agreement 
with M. Goldschmid (1983), who observes that ‘the majority of 
teachers are appointed on the basis of their specialist knowledge or 
scientific qualities rather than their gift for teaching’ and that ‘the 
saying that a clear grasp of one’s subject is all that is needed in order 
to teach it to others has had its day; the content-based attitude to 
education, which aims not at the all-round education of the individual 
but at the mere transmission of theoretical knowledge, is out of date. 
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Full command of the subject is admittedly indispensable, but it is not 
enough. Exclusive concentration on the subject itself is no longer 
acceptable (See also Chiesa Azzario, 1983; International Sym- 
posium . . ., 1980c; Porter, 1983.) 

‘Taken in this sense, the ‘content-based attitude’ is an obstacle to 
innovation in contents. However, it must be said that some countries 
keep to the traditional system, which provides for scientific training 
(in one or two disciplines) and a theoretical and practical introduction 
to the educational sciences (educational psychology). Referring to the 
content of the training courses for teacher educators, Vandevelde 
(1983, pp. 26-7) observes: 


‘The training of a teacher educator manifestly consists of two separate kinds of 
content: I. Subjects which the teacher educator will bc called upon to 
teach. . . . 2. Subjects which form part of the specifically pedagogical prepara- 
tion of the teacher educator. These subjects are sometimes subsumed under the 
generic term 'educational sciences' and broken down into various disciplines: 
pedagogy, psychology, statistics, didactics, etc. In reality, this breakdown is 
virtually a replica of the traditional divisions found in schools. 


These two groups of disciplines (scientific training and pedagogical 
training) occupy different proportions of the university timetable from 
One country to another, but these proportions are always at variance 
with the new roles expected of teachers. In certain cases the scientific 
part of the training takes up 70 per cent of the course, in others 90 
per cent or even more, so that the future teachers are trained more as 
researchers in their disciplines than as pedagogues with the task of 
organizing creative, participatory and formative learning. Neverthe- 
less, some promising research has been done, and there are already a 
number of subsystems for in-service training which succeed in 
providing regular refresher courses for all teachers. For several 
decades, for example, all the socialist countries have possessed 
structures of this kind, usually known as ‘further training subsystems 
for teachers’. 

Here we shall simply argue that the new philosophy which is be- 
ginning to influence the determination of goals, objectives and content 
(taken broadly to include the learning process) should also influence 
the initial and in-service training of teachers. This is not merely a 
matter of juggling with the proportions of training given over to the 
scientific and pedagogical parts of the curriculum or of adding a new 
discipline (e.g. the theory of communication); it is a question of 
achieving complete harmony between the objectives, the educational 
content and the teacher-training subsystem. As Pauvert (1983, pp. 
34-5) notes, Unesco has sought in recent years to promote the idea of 
à common core in the training of all categories of educators: 
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The origin of the notion of common core may be considered to lie precisely 
within this ideal of participation, from which moreover parallel or subsequent 
specializations should not be excluded. This was already expressed in the 
notion of ‘basic education, the common fund of humanity’ which emerged 
when the Organization came into being. 


Teacher training therefore makes it possible to promote the inclusion 
of current world problems (undeniably global and indivisible in scope) 
in school curricula, is conducive to learning that is more closely in 
keeping with the purposes of education and provides fresh op- 
portunities for the encouragement of interdisciplinarity and the use of 
research findings to improve education. 

The training of teachers of general subjects does not form a separate 
subsystem; on the contrary, it can be conceived only in terms of the 
needs peculiar to that type of education. In the light of foreseeable 
innovations in objectives and content and on the basis of the meth- 
odological framework for a syliabus proposed in the previous chapter, 
we have attempted to determine which groups of disciplines ought to 
be included in a common core of initial training for teachers. In view 
of what has already been said on new. educational trends and the 


proliferation of new forms of education, we shall merely give a straight- 
forward list together with a few comments. 


Components of a common core for the training of 
teachers in educational psychology 


1. The impact of current world problems on education 
1.1. Environmental education. 
1.2. Education for peace, co-operation and the promotion of human- 
ism in relations between Peoples and individuals. 


1.3. Education for democracy, Participation, development, etc. 
2. The philosophy of education 


2.1. Educational axiology and the 
2.2. The purposes (creativity, 
etc.) and the taxomony of 
2.3. The lessons to be learned 
2.4. The philosophy of science 
the scientific disciplines. 
3. General aesthetics (as a basis for the inco 
design; various combinations accordi 
human sciences and the arts). 
4. The impact of management and s 
formal education. 


Purposes of education, 
development of critical faculties, 
educational objectives. 

from education in the past.? 


as a basis for the incorporation of 


rporation of the arts), and 
ng to needs (for teachers of 


ystems theory on formal and non- 
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5. Knowledge of the learner, of human relations and of the quality of 
life in schools. 
6. The teaching-learning process in the context of lifelong education 
and interdisciplinarity. 
6.1. Lifelong self-instruction as the future approach to learning. 
6.2. Curriculum: theory and practice. 
6.3. Experience gained from the learning process; eductational 
performance. 
6.4. Educational and vocational assessment and guidance: theory 
and practice. 
6.5. Promotion of stimulating patterns of behaviour: theory and 
exercises. 
6.6. Audio-visual and computer facilities. 
7. Pedagogical research 
7.1. The methodology of research.'? 
7.2. Systematic research and spontaneous research. 
7.3. Application of research findings to educational practice. 
8. The impact of informatics and communication theory on learning. 


We should once again state that a list of this kind is simply a fóun- 
dation, a minimum to be achieved by approximately the year 2000 
and not a model that can meet the needs of every country. A common 
core of this type should represent between 35 and 40 per cent of the 
time allocated to the initial training of teachers (4 to 5 years). 


Pedagogical training of teacher educators 


In certain countries teacher training is carried out by specialized in- 
stitutions: teacher training colleges, Schools of Education attached to 
universities, Universitat für Bildungswissenschaften (Austria and the 
Federal Republic of Germany), postgraduate pedagogical courses 
lasting for one or two years (Federal Republic of Germany), 'peda- 
gogical institutes’ with 4- to 5-year courses in the USSR, etc. In such 
cases the student teachers experience the atmosphere of their future 
profession from the very first year, and learn in instructive and stimulat- 
ing surroundings. We may assume that the academic staff, whatever 
their discipline, also have a great deal of teaching experience and are 
well informed about the nature and purposes of education today. 
However, they have no choice but to maintain the existing situation: 
teaching compartmentalized into disciplines, a school more or less 
deaf to the messages of the local community and the aspirations of 
young people, a system of assessment which sets up barriers, etc. In 
other countries, the teachers who work in pre-university education 
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are trained in the universities alongside future economists and law- 
yers, with the inevitable result that their pedagogical training and its 
updating take second place. 2. 

Everything that has been learned about organization of contents, 
ranking of objectives and remedial teaching is passed on or should be 
passed on by those who train teacher educators. Their work has a 
multiplier effect that is made even more decisive by the fact that, in 
certain countries, it is they who are responsible for both the initial 
and the in-service training of teachers. During a series of meetings 
organized by Unesco's European Centre for Higher Education in 
Bucharest, it was the university academics themselves who drew atten- 
tion to the need to provide all teachers in higher education with 
pedagogical training; this was particuiarly important for those who 
would be responsible for the training of schoolteachers for the coming 
decades. To bring out more clearly the decisive role of teacher 
educators in making educational innovations we shall take an ex- 
ample from the book already mentioned entitled Pygmalion in 
the Classroom (Rosenthal and Jacobsen, 1985). In presenting their 
hypothesis and the results achieved, they emphasize a few particularly 
eloquent facts. 

By observing the work of a great many educators, 
many counter-productive, 
verbal and non-verbal beh. 


they singled out 
anti-pedagogical and inhibiting patterns of 


al. aviour. From the standpoint of their hypo- 
thesis it would have been desirable to discover whether the favourable 


or unfavourable prejudices of the teachers could bring about a corre- 
sponding improvement or deterioration in the intellectual perform- 
ance of the pupils. For ethical reasons, however, it was decided to test 
only the hypothesis that favourable prejudices in teachers could raise 
the intellectual standards of pupils. 

To obtain a higher success rate at school, the researchers worked 
with the teachers. Their programme of educational change was aimed 
directly at the teachers and indirectly at the pupils; 
teachers’ attitudes to learners by eliminating certai 
haviour and encouraging others. 

The retraining of the teachers chosen 
was long and difficult, 
their attitudes. 


Summing up, the authors observe that it is through what he or she 
says, how and when he says it, the expression on his face, his gestures 
and perhaps his physical contact that the teacher is able to com- 
municate to the experimental group that he is hoping for an im- 
provement in their intellectual performance. Such communication 
may have helped the child to learn by changing his or her previous 
view of himself, his confidence in his own potential, his way of 


they improved 
n types of be- 


for the experimental schools 
and some of the teachers were unable to change 
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learning and his aptitudes. But what strategy should be adopted to 
ensure that these discoveries are taken up in the first place by those 
who train teacher educators, so that through the work of teachers 
they eventually become part of educational practice? 

This example alone lends weight to two fundamental assertions 
which the whole of this section has'sought to defend: the school 
contains within itself important resources that can contribute to a 
genuine democratization of education, and the success of an in- 
novation or reform depends on the adoption of a comprehensive, 


coherent approach. 


NOTES 


1. During the 1970s, one of the authors of this study encountered experts working in 
developing countries who, forgetting that they were by definition standard-bearers 
of progress in educational thinking and research, argued that the Third World 
countries had no need for consistent methodologies or for research findings. 

2. According to Adams and Chen (1980, pp. 270-1): (a) The initial acceptability of 
an innovation is a function of the rhetoric used. The more the rhetoric conveys 
the impression of difference between the innovation and the status quo, the 
greater the likelihood ef rejection. (b) Persistence of an innovation is a function 
of the innovation's credibility. The greater the gap between promise and per- 
formance, the less the credibility. The less the credibility, the less the likelihood 
of persistence." 

3. On the fiftieth anniversary of the Institute of Psychology and Educational 
Sciences, Liège (1979), G. De Landsheere made some interesting remarks on 
attitudes to the human sciences, to the effect that the human sciences, among 
which psychology plays a central role, are felt by many people as a threat, a 
source of disruption of the status quo and a hotbed of revolutionary agitation. 
And they are not wrong. For one thing, as psychology discovers more and more 
about the developing human being, about the origins of intelligence and per- 
sonality, it unearths mechanisms and responsibilities that it is often more com- 
fortable to disregard. At the same time, it brings to light sources of alienation 
and processes of manipulation. 

4. This colloquium had repercussions in almost every region. One of the re- 
commendations which the participants addressed to Unesco, namely, that it 
organize training seminars for researchers, has been carried into effect in Asia by 
APEID, in co-operation with the National Institute for Educational Research 
(Tokyo), and has yielded interesting results; among other topics, the seminar 
dealt with ‘the philosophy of education’, ‘the professional ethics of research’, 
‘research technques’, etc. 

5. On the training of teachers, 
The latter is a summary report base 


see, inter alia, De Landsheere (1976), Pauvert (1983). 

d on the programmes of Unesco in this field. 
In summing up the results of a consultation held in 1983, the author discusses, 
among other things, approaches and experiments and questions of terminology, 
agreement and convergence. One section is devoted to future prospects and to 
the Unesco programme for 1984-89. Sec also Frey, 1978, where one chapter 
deals with the repercussions of curriculum reform on the training of teachers. 

6. In his study on the United States of America, Christopher Dede raises the prob- 
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lems of the teacher's status, the attractiveness of the teaching profession aud a 
reform of teacher training. a3 
7. ‘The behavioural implications for teachers . . . may be summarized as follows: 

(i) they must pay greater attention to the affective development of their pupils; 

(i) they must be able to diagnose individual learning problems and to invoke 
the expert assistance of other colleagues or outside specialists or both; u 

(ii) they must devise curricula and methods that are adapted to pupils indivi- 
dually or collectively or to both; 

(iv) they must collaborate with colleagues and, where appropriate, with outside 
experts in determining the school's specific objectives, its general cur- 
riculum, plans for using resources and available time, teaching and learning 
strategies, the evaluation of achievements—what may be described as the 
concerns of the ‘teaching team’; 

(v) they must co-operate with parents, representatives of the local community, 
managers of other socio-cultural activities—the concerns of the ‘educational 
team’; 

(vi) they must maintain a continuing dialogue with pupils not Only so as to get 
to know them better but also to make the validity of the curricula and 
teaching methods fully comprehensible; 

(vii) they must be capable of objectively analysing methods and results and pro- 
posing solutions to problems as they arise’ [OECD, 1983a, p. 103]. 

8. In this study, Goldschmid, of the Lausanne Université Polytechnique, proposes 

a series of eight modules to cover the common core of pedagogical training for 


teachers, An indication is given of the units that each module comprises. 
I Administration of training 


units 

II. Self-knowledge, personal aptitudes and skills P units 
II Psychology of trainees 4 units 
IV Human relations 4 units 
V Pedagogical relations 4 units 
VI Teaching|learning Strategies and methods 6 units 
VII Resources, facilities and teaching aids 6 units 


VIII Learning, assessment and evaluation of training S units 

9. Stefan Barsánescu has been training teachers and conducting research for over 
60 years. In two editions of his work on the unity of contemporary pedagogy as a 
science, the second published 40 years after the first, he presents a broad and 
comprehensive picture that brings out a few fundamental ideas: 1. The scientific 
character of pedagogy is becoming increasingly evident. 2. The expansion and 
diversification of. pedagogy have not destroyed its unity. 3. Teachers need a gen- 
eral pedagogy (an overall approach to the educational Sciences) that is forward- 
jooking and critical; the lessons of the history of education should not be over- 
looked. 

10. G. Mialeret (in De Landsheere, 1976b, p. 
and will always be an art. This claim does 
pedagogy is becoming increasingly scientific’. The author of the book also writes: 
‘Progress in pedagogy suffers from a lack of communication between the re- 
searchers and the practitioners of education, the latter being the consumers of 


research findings.' In many cases, teachers also collaborate with the specialist 
researchers. 


12) has written: *Education is an art 
not conflict with the fact that part of 
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SUGGESTIONS 


In the first part of this work we attempted to provide a general analysis 
of world problems. Such an analysis cannot be expected to win un- 
animous support on all points because of the diversity of philosophical 
and political options throughout the world, but it is not the detail of 
our diagnoses and forecasts which is essential: what matters is that 
educational objectives, contents and activities in and out of school 
should be defined on the basis of this type of analysis. An education 
system which shuns such an analysis and the changes which it implies 
would be in danger of becoming isolated from the world and thus 
giving rise to concern and tension. This was the thinking behind our 
*methodological framework for a syllabus’. 

The constantly increasing speed of change is one of the main 
aspects of the problems of the modern world. That change is due, 
specifically, to technological developments and, as we know, it is very 
difficult for education to keep pace with them. General education 
must therefore provide a solid grounding (a common core of general 
culture) on which to base any further training, at work or elsewhere. 
‘This means that schools must be able to live with change and prepare 
pupils for change. Because of these two requirements, there must be 
sufficient flexibility in contents and in the structure of the future 
school and permanent contact must be ensured between schools and 
the outside world, between schools and the cultural and economic life 
of the national and international community. In some countries, it 
has proved possible to interest heads of businesses in the content of 
technical education. A similar relationship may be imagined between 
general education and the civil or political authorities, academies and 
learned societies. 

However valuable the knowledge built up by the natural sciences 
and by technology, it will not be able to satisfy all aspirations and 
guarantee the happiness of mankind. Men and women must also learn 
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to control their own personalities and their own history on the basis 
of a new ethic. This new ethic could perhaps be described as neo- 
humanism, in the sense of a reassertion of human dignity, re- 
ceptiveness to spiritual values, the stepping up of human activities 
aimed at the full and balanced development of the individual, an 
attachment not only to traditional values (such as loyalty towards the 
local, regional and national community) but also to the values of our 
times such as international solidarity, respect for other communities, 
democratic relationships and, finally, a feeling of confidence and 
responsibility in relation to the future of human society. It is par- 
ticularly important that education systems, inspired by this sort of 
approach, ensure that it is translated in terms of educational contents 
and the educational environment, that is to Say, not only curricula but 
also the quality of school life, learning methods, the verbal and non- 
verbal behaviour patterns of the teaching staff, relationships between 
teachers and learners and all types of instructional activities. 

In fact, content and environment are in constant interaction at the 


school level and the question of the content of educati 
fore, be dissociated from all of 
and out-of-schooj environmen 
be attuned to world problems merely by including in the curriculum 
a few facts about democr. 


and disarmament, 
School life, the training of teachers and 


ly more important than the one 
it by teachers. However much a teacher 
t is certain that if his or her non-verbai 
and to the children) conveys 
to those ideals, the explicit 


may talk of high ideals, i 
behaviour (acts and attritu. 


an impression of personal indifference 


in attempting to define what would or 
morrow's school, the criteria and the 
Pplied in order to develop a relevant 
ages in any reform. This is not the place 
€ desirable content of education, but it 
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traditional contents such as history or the history of literature, sys- 
tematic learning of the mother tongue or of arithmetic, etc. 

We were aware of the difficulties involved and looked for indicators 
of the relevance of content and for solutions which could help edu- 
cators in their task. It should be said immediately that indicators form 
an indivisible set devised in accordance with the dynamics of science 
and culture, the requirements of the learning process and, always, the 
ultimate goal; the educational ideal of each education system, con- 
ceived in the light of the prospects and requirements of the world of 
tomorrow. It is therefore impossible to proceed by way of exclusion, 
adopting either the idea that learning is a matter of effort and 
accordingly transforming examinations into inhibiting and, hence, 
antidemocratic tests, or else the idea that modern learning should be 
seen as an endless game, an agreeable, optional and leisurely stroll 
from one subject, one school and even one country to another. Serious 
endeavour does not exclude play and, vice versa, play does not elim- 
inate the need for perseverance and sound learning. As for the solutions 
which will increasingly help those responsible for the design of explicit 
contents, teachers and learners to master the explosion of information, 
the extraordinary impact of technology on human life and school 
learning and also the various problems of the modern world, we 
should like to draw special attention to: the promotion of inter- 
disciplinarity in the organization of contents and the design, execution 
and evaluation of the teaching-learning process; the relevant applica- 
tion of the principle of lifelong education; the contribution of in- 
formatics and computer-assisted learning; the assistance provided to 
the school by parallel education and, particularly, the mass media; 
educational television channels could take over increasingly important 
educational tasks in the future, throughout the world; a better division 
of tasks between school and out-of-school education and the promotion 
of open and flexible structures (multiple and combinable options); 
the infusional approach for the promotion of the new types of edu- 


cation in the teaching-learning process. 
Finally, it seems to us that: any curriculum reform depends to a 


great extent on the quality of the preparation which precedes it and 
the pedagogical standards prevailing in the school environment. The 
task of carrying out the experiments which should, normally, precede 
any reform and that of raising the awareness of those actively 
involved in this reform fall to educational research in the broad sense 
of the term; the initial and in-service training of teachers shouid 
develop and adapt to the new requirements of a relevant cur- 
riculum. In many countries, this problem most probably concerns 
the in-service training of teachers or the pedagogical training of 


teacher educators. 
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But, while paying special attention. to these two subsystems— 
educational research and teacher training—we do not overlook the 
other factors and agents contributing to a reform of the contents of 
general education: pupils and parents, learned societies and associa- 
tions of philosophers, cultural societies and sports associations, rep- 
resentatives of the different sectors of social life such as industry, 
agriculture, commerce, tourism, social services, etc. 


OBSTACLES 


"Throughout this work we have attempted to demonstrate that the 
problems confronting educational decision-makers and teachers are 
formidable in terms of their complexity and the pressures to which 
they give rise. Educetion systems are not insensitive to the national 
and international environment, and an awareness of the problems is 
not in itself sufficient to produce change, however much change is 
desired. In the world of education, as elsewhere, any rational approach 
to the future runs up against a certain number of passionately held 
ideas, vested interests and misconceptions that stand in the way of 
change or innovation. Planners and decision-makers in the education 
sector will have to overcome many difficulties and much resistance in 
order to adapt the contents of education to the requirements of 
tomorrow's world. 

We shall only mention four major difficulties here: 

1. The difficulty of forecasting the socio-political, scientific and 
technological future in a world in which the speed of change is in- 
creasing. 


2. A certain almost natural resistance to change on the part of 
education systems. 


3. The inadequacy of the financial, human and technological re- 
Sources available to educational decision-makers for large-scale 
changes. 


4. The divergent or incompatible ideas and interests of the various 
agents of change in the educational world: decision-makers, admini- 
strators, teachers, parents, pupils, etc. 

'The problems are obviously not restricted to those which we have 
listed. For example, many countries are at present in a state of armed 
conflict and it is unlikely that they will be able to prepare for the 
future while the present gives so much cause for concern. 

We shall not dwell further on the first point, the relative un- 
predictability of the future, having already devoted so much attention 
to it that the entire first part of our work may be considered as an 
attempt to reduce the area of unpredictability. We shall merely point 
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out that the future is doubtless easier to predict and to control in 
societies where there is a community of values and objectives and 
where the population is extensively involved in the preparation and 
implementation of decisions than in those where the population has 
not made its own the values and objectives of its leaders. 

A certain resistance to change may be said to be inherent in edu- 
cation systems since education is essentially the transmission to the 
new generation of the knowledge, know-how and attitudes of the 
previous generation. "Teachers, having received their training in years 
gone by, do not always have an opportunity to update their profes- 
sional knowledge. Hence the natural conservatism of the system which 
is not easy to overcome. 

Other factors have recently contributed to education systems’ re- 
sistance to change. 

First, the quantitative expansion of the 1950s and 1960s was 
accompanied by an expansion on the administrative side and a trend 
towards bureaucracy, entailing a rational approach to management, a 
trend towards the standardization of procedures, the distribution of 
power on à hierarchical basis, the limitation of opportunities for 
genuine participation and the stifling of initiative to a greater or lesser 
degree. 

Second, the failure of qualitative reforms in many countries in 
recent decades has generated a certain degree of apathy on the part of 
the systems towards new activities. 

Third, since 1973; and the recession which began at that time, the 
education sector gives the impression of having been relegated to a 
low level of priority and neglected in favour of sectors regarded as 
being more immediately important such as the economy, defence, 
promotion of technology, etc. This loss of priority has prompted edu- 
cation systems in certain countries to withdraw into themselves. 

In connection with the inadequacy of financial and other resources, 
we have shown elsewhere that the unit costs of education have tended 
to stabilize or increase very slightly over recent decades. One conse- 
quence in some countries has been a reduction in the purchasing 
power of teachers, which has dealt a heavy blow to their social and 
professional status. This state of affairs has not helped to stimulate 
the creativity of this important category of the dramatis personae of 


education. : . 
Technological progress has admittedly increased the resources avail- 
able to teachers but here again, with the exception of a few particularly 
ls in both the Third World and the 


wealthy countries, most schoo } 
industrialized countries have not managed fully to exploit these new 
resources. Financial factors, sometimes compounded by a lack of 


know-how, are responsible for this under-utilization. 
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Several changes must be noted in relation to human resources: 

1. The ageing of the teaching staff, due, in Particular, to the un- 
willingness of administrators to recruit new teachers after the feverish 
years of explosive growth, and to the preference of young people today 
for professions other than teaching (a difficult and relatively poorly 
paid profession in some countries). . . . - 

2. The difficulties which some countries experience in providing 
adequate training for teachers hastily recruited during the years of 
euphoria between 1950 and 1970 without sufficient preliminary 
training. 


not helped teachers to obtain Breater access to the financial and tech- 
nical resources they require in order to improve their teaching. 

Our list of obstacles to be overcome includes the differing ideas 
and interests of the agents of change in education. In this connection, 


er appears, the greater 
the acceptance of the innovation. Similarly, its acceptance will 


depend upon the extent to which the resultant advantages seem to 
outweigh the disadvantages incurred (relative costs), Finally, an in- 
novation's chances of success depend on the stability of the personnel 
responsible for its implementation. 

This last assertion reminds us that so 
reform have suffered as the result of very frequent changes of govern- 
ment officials, the viewpoint and interests of the new educational de- 
cision-makers or officials often being different from that of their pre- 
decessors. A Period of four to five years and sometimes longer is 
often needed before a reform can be put fully into effect, during which 
time any major change in the composition of the body of decision- 
makers produces a situation that is frequently unfavourable to the 


reform, as the experience of the international development financing 
agencies has shown, 


me plans for innovation or 


school education. While traditional teachers remain attached to the 


other, non-formal 
job training, in-service 


adequate information about the educational po 
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spending on formal education in order to promote non-formal modes 
of education, such as vocational training to bolster rural employment, 
does not seem to enjoy the support of the middle and upper classes. 
The relatively privileged classes give even greater emphasis to the 
promotion of education at the higher levels, which obviously costs 
much more than primary or adult education. 

It may be said, in conclusion, that each society gets the schools it 
deserves. If the values pursued by society are different from those 
taught in schools, the latter will become isolated institutions, sources 
of illusions and naive Utopias. 


HOPES 


Our study may have raised more problems than it has solved, in spite 
of our efforts to maintain a balance between unsolved problems and 
possible solutions. In our own defence, we would say that the works 
we consulted, although generally instructive on the critical level, 
seemed to us to be much more reticent when it came to making sugges- 
tions or working out new and viable formulae. Another reason is 
that we have deliberately avoided giving our study a normative 
character; rather than make statements of principle we have prefer- 
red to give a range of examples which are probably more convincing 
to planners and educators. Similarly, we have perhaps paid more 
attention to those of the works consulted that appeared to us more 
realistic. This does not mean that we would be unhappy if future 
developments confirmed forecasts which seemed to us to be, if 
Utopian, at least optimistic, and invalidated those which foresaw 
catastrophe! 

Educational research covers a huge area today. In each particular 


field, there are different approaches and different conclusions. The 


many fundamental concepts are periodically subjected to analysis and 
distinguish between realism 


reappraisal, and it is not always easy to 
and Utopia, between originality at any price and the type of originality 
which foreshadows what is probable or possible. Decision-makers, 
planners and educators need balanced and critical information digests 
and guides. Works of this type, which could provide correct and re- 
levant information to the different social groups concerned by educa- 
tional reform, should be published regularly and made available to 
these groups. As regards the new educational themes (education for 
peace and human rights, for a new international economic order, for 
participation and democracy, etc.), we should like to express the hope 
that all the agencies in the United Nations system and all the inter- 
national and national institutions concerned will show greater de- 
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cisiveness and perseverance in applying the recommendations adopted 
by the international community. 


the unsuitability, in relation to needs, of structures, relationships and 


the relationships 
ernational socio- 
economic order and at the same time of ideas, values and behaviour. 
ean that education has 
eat transformations. It 
le situations but also to 


in the direction of peace 
n are of particular im- 


- They must provide the 
necessary knowledge and know-how for life in a world which is deeply 


influenced by Science, but must also promote appropriate attitudes 


towards science, in order to restore the balance between Science and 
ethics, the material and the Spiritual. 
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Annex 


'The study of the 
future: an outline 


BASIC CONCEPTS 


Various designations have been applied to research on the future develop- 
ment of mankind. The terms most frequently encountered in English and 
French are: futurology (futurologie), forecasting (prévision), futuristics 
(which does not seem to have an exact French equivalent), prospective and 
futuribles (French terms). 

The term, ‘futurology’, which was coined in the United States by Ossip 
Flechtheim, seems unsatisfactory as the future cannot be the subject of a 
scientific investigation in the strict sense of the term. It has often been said 
that the future contains an element of necessity, a random element and an 
element of volition. It is possible to make forecasts about ‘marked trends’, 
predetermined phenomena and the necessary; options and actions which have 
been deliberately undertaken may be discussed beforehand; but there can be 
no rigorous forecasting in respect of the random element (see Cornish, 1978, 
pp. 254 et seq.) 

The English term, 
seems more appropriate in that it 
odology but with reference to its subject or 
come’—albeit rather vaguely. 

The term ‘forecasting’ (prévision), is employed very frequently but contains 
a hint of the ‘prophetizing’ which is just what today’s analysts of the future 
are rightly trying to eliminate from their approach. 

The term, prospective, is more apt. It was proposed by Gaston Berger at 
the beginning of the 1950s and is derived from the Latin, prospicere, ‘to look 
forward’. This look at the future differs fundamentally from a rétrospective, 
which deals with established facts while the future has yet to be created. For 
prospective is an art or a method rather than a science. 
Pierre Massé, who was an active member of Berger's Centre International de 
Prospective and was later the French Commissaire Général au Plan, has writ- 
ten that ‘It is a search for a new type of knowledge which views all future 
situations as the consequence of our actions, free or otherwise, and of the 
reactions, predictable or otherwise, of the rest of the world." Another thinker 
in the same group, J. de Bourbon-Busset, has said that its aim is not to guess 
the probable nature of the future but to prepare a future which is desirable 
and, going even further, to make it probable. Thus, it is clear that, unlike 
futurology and forecasting, /a prospective implies a commitment to action, as 


‘futuristics’, which, as yet, has no French equivalent, 
defines the activity not in terms of meth- 
field of investigation— things to 


its proponents, /a 
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the anticipation of future trends enables man to guide developments, assisting 
and hastening or else obstructing them. The participants in the International 
Symposium on the Evolution of the Content of General Education Over the 
Next Two Decades, which was held in Paris in July 1980, correctly declared 
in their Final Report that, ‘in contrast with forecasting, future studies [ pros- 
pective] are the methodical investigation of the future starting from an ap- 
proach that favours change and newness while avoiding, unlike fururology, a 
break between the past and the future’. 

In the 1960s, Bertrand de Jouvenel, a compatriot of Gaston Berger, 
invented the term, futurible to designate a subject of research on the foresee- 
able future. The term is used in the plural ( futuribles) to mean the range of 
possible futures. According to the Encyclopaedia Universalis: 


Futuribie as seen from the present designates a future which may be achieved with a 
specific scientific and technological base and socio-political context. Thus, series of 
different futuribles are established at any point in their formulation; the march of 
time eliminates some and reveals others, exposing the ‘foreknown’ elernents of the 
dominant processes that forecasters refer to as ‘marked trends’; top-level decision- 


makers are then brought together to assess social priorities, co-ordinate expectations 
and construct alternative models. 


A cursory examination of the literature concerned with this type of reflection 
and research shows that the most neutral and, consequently, the most ap- 
propriate term is ‘study of the future’ (étude du futur or étude des futurs). It 
should be added that the idea of a certain future is losing ground nowadays 
as may be seen from the title of a well-known publication published by the 
OECD in 1979:: Facing the Future: Mastering the Probable and Managing the 
Unpredictable. Some writers have treated the present or the immediate future 
as an age of uncertainty. Professor Edmund J. King, of the University of 
London, was editor of a book with a most significant title: Education for 
Uncertainty (1979). When the idea of a certain future is dropped, it becomes 
possible to see the future in various ways. In his introduction to Futurism in 
Education: Methodologies (Hencley and Yates, 1974). E. C. Joseph draws a 
distinction between several types of future: a fc 


` casible future, a probabilistic 
future, a forecastable future, a plannable future, ctc. 


MAJOR TRENDS IN THE STUDY 
OF THE FUTURE 


, It may be asserted without fear of contradiction that concern with the future 
is as old as religion, which has always paid great attention to the future of 
the individual and the community. The religious works with which we are 
familiar present two conflicting concepts of time: a linear view of history 
held by the Zoroastrians and encountered in Judaeo-Christian religions and 
a cyclical view which lies at the heart of Hinduism and Puddhism. The first 
view usually sces the ultimate future of human communities in terms of the 
appearance of a new city, the advent of a kingdom of God from which death, 
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war, injustice and evil will be banished forever. The cyclical view of history 
does not exclude the idea that history. while moving in circles, may advance 
spirally in a certain direction, as Toynbee explained in Civilization on Trial 
(1948). 

After the religious views, brief mention should be made of philosophical 
views of history: the Utopianism of Plato, Thomas More and Campanella, 
the evolutionism of many nineteenth-century thinkers among whom the 
supporters of the idea of ‘limitless progress’ occupy an important place; the 
Marxist materialist and dialectical interpretation of history, which also 
implies a belief in the ultimate achievement of socio-economic justice, etc. 

Two different movements in the modern period have been concerned with 
the study of the future: firstly, there was the development of a new literary 
genre, science fiction, whose most famous representatives were Jules Verne 
(the author of sixty fictional works from 1863 to 1903), H. G. Wells and 
Aldous Huxley: then, the scientific or para-scientific approach which has 
developed since the end of the Second World War. 

Scientific study of the future was started in the United States of America 
in the 1950s by the researchers of the Rand Corporation. Initially, these 
studies were concerned with military and technological issues. It was not 
long before Herman Kahn's team began work. Kahn managed to free future 
studies from the limits imposed by the earliest rescarchers. "Thereafter, it 
was not only the development of science and technology (including the art of 
war) which attracted interest, but also the development of the economy, 
society and culture. Since the 19705, this interest has also extended to the 
physical and natural environment of human societies and its future develop- 
ment. Forecasting methods and techniques have been considerably improved 
since 1945. The Rand Corporation had already employed the Delphi method, 
based on the periodic consultation of experts through questionnaires and 
repeated brainstorming sessions which led to contrasting scenarios reflecting 
different trends. Other methods were soon added such as projection and 
extrapolation, the preparation of ‘maps’ of the future, modeiling, games, 
simulations, etc. The use of computers will eventually enable future-oriented 
studies to make a great Icap forward. 


It is important to point out that the new t 
the future involves a volitional clement as well as forecasting. These models 


generally revolve around one central idea, target, value or goal. For example, 
the World Order model (1973) was directed towards the three major objec- 
tives of peace, well-being and identity. Bariloche’s model was guided by the 
idea of justice and drew on the image of an egalitarian society (see Cole, 
1977; Futures, 1982). The International Development Strategies in the three 
declarations relating to the United Nations Decades for Development (1960, 
1970 and 1980) may be included in this same category of ‘voluntarist fore- 
casting’. The Declaration of the Third Decade reaffirms the determination 
of the international community to establish the New International Economic 
Order, to promote the economies of developing countries, to reduce the in- 
equalities between rich and poor countries and to eradicate poverty and de- 
pendence. The GNP of developing countries should achieve an annual 
growth of the order of 7 per cent (agricultural production: 4 per cent and 


echnique of building models of 
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industrial production: 9 per cent) according to this new International De- 
velopment Strategy. Efforts should be made at world level to achieve the 
following objectives by the year 2000: food self-sufficiency, full employment, 
health and education for all. The United Nations model constructed by 
Leontief (1977), which draws its inspiration from the organization's Inter- 
national Development Strategy, envisages halving the per capita income gap 
between rich and poor countries by the year 2000 while preserving the quality 
of the world's physical environment. 

Few organizations were engaged on future rescarch before 1960. Many 
*futurologists' were ‘militant prophets’ or isolated theoreticians. But a new 
stage of joint reflection and research on a national or even international scale 
began nearly two decades ago.' Among the many practitioners of this new 
trend, mention may be made of the Club of Rome, the Association Inter- 
nationale de Futuristes, the International Association Futuribles, the World 
Future Society and the OECD ‘Interfutures’ group.” 

A systematic account of the recent development of future studies was 
provided by Sam Cole in World Futures, the Great Debate (Freeman and 
Jahoda, 1978, pp. 9-50). It deals with the years 1965-76 and shows the 
decisive influence which the political climate in each period had on the gen- 
eral direction of work done by those engaged in future research. The first 
period (the 1960s) was marked by a desire for continued economic growth 
and a certain optimism in relation to technology. Its most prominent repre- 
sentatives were Arthur C. Clarke, Colin Clarke, B. Fuller and Herman Kahn. 
Towards the end of the 1960s, the population explosion and the deterioration 
of the environment caused serious concern. A new nco-Malthusian school 
was born. Joseph Spengler warned the poor countries about overpopulation. 
Ann and Paul Ehrlich spread the concept of an ecological disaster. Dennis 
Meadows and his team took over the model created by Forrester and reached 
the conclusion that the rapid exhaustion of non-renewable resources neces- 
sarily placed limits upon growth. According to Sam Cole, the third period in 
the development of future studies was characterized by a realization of the 
need to live with the constraints and limits of nature and ecology. R. Dumont 
and E. F. Schumacher represent this new current of thought. We now come 
to a fourth period characterized by models which Sam Cole considers as 
belonging to the ‘second generation’, such as the model of a strategy for 
survival advocated by N. Mesarovié and E. Pestel (1974); the world input- 
output model of W. Leontief (started in 1973); the Japanese model of world 
development put forward by the team of Yoichi Kaya which advocates a 
rethinking of the international division of labour; the model designed to 
satisfy essential needs by redistributing wealth within each region, put for- 
ward by the Bariloche team; and, finally, the RIO (Reshaping the Inter- 
national Order) model put forward Jan Tinbergen (1977). At the end of his 
account, Sam Cole also mentions the ‘Soviet point of view on growth' which 
is particularly critical of Western futurology. 

The following is a brief description of several general trends which are 
apparent in the recent development of future studies. 

1. Many researchers are attempting to escape from the conservative ‘ex- 
trapolationism' of the early work in this field, which saw the future as the 
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continuation of the present and the past (‘a future without surprises’), and 
are moving towards a critical or radical revolutionary form of future study 
(see Bengtsson, 1975). Many works are distinctly pessimistic and sometimes 
‘catastrophist’, particularly those which have appeared in the last decade, 
although there is also no shortage of realistic work. 

2. There is a growing awareness of the impossibil ty of achieving complete 
objectivity in future studies. Willis Harman, one of the representatives of 
this new trend of thinking, is correct when he writes (Boucher and Amara, 
1977) that all future studies and forecasts somehow or other have a normative 
aspect, which may be explicit or concealed. He is not bothered by the nor- 
mative nature of these studies; he merely considers that, from the point of 
view of scientific objectivity, it is necessary to define from the outset one’s 
position, that is to say, the norms and values underlying one’s definition of 
the future and one’s plan of action. 

3. While the first futurist studies generally produced unilinear forecasts, 
consideration is increasingly being given to alternative futures based on dif- 
ferent normative modes or models. The costs and benefits of each option 
under consideration are then analysed to produce conclusion relevant to the 
choice of subsequent action. 

4. Recent future studies reveal an acute awareness of the existence of world 
crises: in population, energy, the environment, food, North-South relations 
and many other fields. These crises have since caught the attention of the 
media and have become a part of day-to-day discussions. The very scale and 
depth of these crises have produced an important change in public percep- 
tions, transforming momentary or short-term interest and preoccupation 
with this type of problem into a long-term view and concern. 

5. Another change worth mentioning concerns the preparatory training of 
future researchers. Scientists (physicists and mathematicians) and engincers 
initially led the way in future studies, but more recently, at least in the 
United States, contributions to the progress and expansion of the new ‘dis- 
cipline' have come mainly from researchers with different backgrounds 
(social sciences, humanities and behavioural sciences). 

6. Finally, it should be noted that, for some time, future studies have no 
longer been the preserve of professionals. They have given rise to a certain 
number of social movements, such as ‘the future is in our hands’ movement 
which has sprung up in the Scendinavian countries. Pacifists, ecologists, 
civil rights and other movements are now also interested in future studies 
and have contributed to reflection in this area. 

Many public and private institutions have been set up in order to conduct 
studies of this type. For over fifteen years the development of research has 
been assessed by several international conferences concerned with the study 
of the future (Oslo 1967, Kyoto 1970, Bucharest 1972, etc.). A World Future 
Studies Federation (WFSF) has also been in existence since 1967. Major 
conferences within the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies have 
kindled interest in reflection and action in response to the problems of today 
and the challenges of tomorrow. In 1974, the United Nations Institute for 


Training and Research (UNITAR) organized in Moscow a conference on 
the United Nations and the future. The major world conferences of the 
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United Nations have always had a forward-looking dimension, such as, for 
example, the United Nations Conference on the Human Environment in 
Stockholm (1972), the World Population Conference in Bucharest (1974), 
the United Nations Conference on Human Settlements (Habitat) in Van- 
couver (1976), the World Conference on Employment in Geneva (ILO, 
1976), the World Food Conference in Rome (FAO, 1974), etc. 


THEORIES OF THE FUTURE 


"The actual content of writers! conclusions about the shape of the future may 
be said to fall into three major categories: many writers stress the major 
trends which are shaping the future of mankind; others highlight the prob- 
lems which mankind must tackle and for which it must find satisfactory 
solutions; a third group of thinkers concentrate on the promises of the future 
and the hopes it might fulfil. 

We shall quote two present-day writers, one American and one French, 
on the subject of long-term trends. The former, John Naisbitt, aims to de- 
scribe the new American society which is now being formed. The latter, 
Gérard Bonnot, attempts to define major world trends. 

For Naisbitt, current trends are away from the industrial Society towards 
the computer society, from ‘forced’ technology towards high technology, 
from a national economy to a world economy, from the short term to the 
long term, from centralization to decentralization, from institutionalized 
assistance towards self-help, from representative democracy towards par- 
Ucipatory democracy, from hierarchical organization towards network or- 
ganization (Naisbitt, 1982; Sachs, 1984). 

According to Bonnet (1983), the new world trends are: the demise of 
economic nationalism, power-sharing, the return of man with the computer 
age, the ascendancy of temporary occupations (as against careers) and of 
provisional technologies, etc., the trend towards short periods of study within 
the context of lifelong education and, finally, the rediscovery of the body 
and thc discovery of a new joie de vivre. 

With reference to the perception of problems, W. W. Harman and M. E. 
Rosenberg distinguish between two types of problems which will have to 
bc faced in the future in a study for Unesco (1971) on the methodology of 
future studies in education: social problems and metaproblems of society. 
Attention is drawn to the following problems in the first category: social 
instability, uncqual distribution of wealth and income between individuals 
and peoples, dchumanization of individuals, threats to freedoms and indivi- 
dual rights, breakdown of the balance of ecosystems, the global threat of 
mass destruction of human beings and nature. 

In discussing the metaproblems of society, the writers refer to: the crisis 
in the image of man and society, the crisis of authority and legitimacy in 
social institutions, the crisis relating to the effectiveness of social structures, 
the crisis of management and government. 

Another view, equally pessimistic, regards the future in terms of three 
explosions (the population explosion, the explosion of knowledge and that of 
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rising expectations), three problems (war and peace, man and the environ- 
ment, culture and technology), three conflicts (between the soul and the exter- 
nal world, between science and spirituality, between individual liberty and 
social organization), and, finally, three gaps (between the developed and de- 
veloping countries, between knowledge and wisdom, between power and love). 
Problems are referred to more often than positive trends in the list of 
features of the modern world drawn up by Ervin Laszlo: 
I. Emergence of interdependence. 
2. Underdevelopment and overdevelopment of various regions of the 
world. 
3. Overexploitation of resources. 
4. Impoverishment of the physical environment and ecology. 
5. Exhaustion of fossil fuels. 
6. Considerable reduction of forests nurtured by rain and fertile soil. 
7. Desertification. 
8. New geographical distribution of mankind (85 per cent of the world’s 
population will soon live in the poor countries). 
9. Problem of the gap between various countries. 

10. Collapse of old cultures and the crisis of Westernization. 

1I. Excess population growth. 

12. Disparity in research and development (95 per cent of research capacity 
is located in a few developed countries and research is controlled by the 
multinational and transnational companies). 

On the promise of the future, reference may be made to the works of those 

for whom the progress of science and technology is central to history. Thus, 

many writers see the future in a particularly favourable light (in terms of 
computers and information technology, the colonization of space and other 

forms of scientific and technological progress) (see Berry, 1974; Stine, 1975). 


Diverging trends? 


Some predictions are based on a clear distinction between societies which 
are said to be egalitarian and those which are considered as non-egalitarian. 
The work on the future of education by Bengtsson (1975) is based on this 


distinction. 
Other researchers such as Willis Harman make a distinction between 


economic and post-economic rather than between equal and unequal. 
According to Harman, the future may see the emergence of two contrasting 
types of society: a society in the third stage of industrial development or, 
more precisely, a post-industrial society, to use Daniel Bell's terminology; 
and a society based on the individual in which new humanist and post- 
economic values will appear and be institutionalized.? 

The determining factor in the first type of society is technology. The pro- 
cess of change would be continuous whereas human considerations have pride 
of place in the second type of society and change involves a break with the past. 

It is likely that change in advanced societies (egalitarian or otherwise) will 
occur between these two extremes under the combined effect of these two 
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major trends. We sec the future of developed socicties in terms of a perma- 
nent dialectic between the economic and the post-economic, between the 
material and the cultural, between machines and man, and between the in- 
stitutional and the personal. 


STUDIES ON THE FUTURE 
OF EDUCATION 


Many future studies which are global and general in nature pay little atten- 
tion to the position of education in tomorrow's society. Their forecasts are 
more concerned with more easily quantifiable sectors such as population and 
the economy. Nevertheless, several studies of this type such as those by A. 
Toffler (1970, 1974, 1981) and A. Herrera (1976) deal at length with the 
future of education. 

Specific studies on the future of education may be arranged in five catago- 
ries according to their sponsors. 

The first group is composed of works dealing with the future of education 
in a specific country carried out in connection with the Preparation of long- 
term development plans; for example, in Denmark, in France and in several 
countries of the Third World. 

Secondly, several non-governmental, regional and international organiza- 
tions have also been very active in the field of studies of the future of educa- 
tion. One thinks for example of the work of the European Cultural Founda- 
tion (established in 1954), which has devoted several major works to the 
future of education in the region since 1968 under its Plan Europe 2000 (sec 
Bengtsson, 1975; Fragniére, 1976; Schwartz, 1973). 

Mention should also be made of the interest shown by the Club of Rome 
in the future of education, which finds expression in its well-known publica- 
tion: No Limits to Learning, Bridging the Human Gap. 

In the United States, where the Federal Government has a very limited 
role in socio-economic planning, the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Education set up in 1967 a special commission to consider the vital 
questions which must be tackled by higher education in the United States as 
the year 2000 approaches. The Carnegie Commission for Higher Education 
produced some 21 reports between 1967 and 1973 which are summarized in 
a digest published in 1974. The Carnegie Foundation has also engaged in 
other activities. The Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher Education 
continued the work of the commission and published a series of reports 
leading up to a Final Report (1980). 

The reasons why Americans, in their studies of the future of the educa- 
tional sector, have been more concerned with higher education than with 
education at other levels appear to us to be quite clear. With the launching 
of Sputnik, America awoke from a relatively long sleep, abandoning easy 
solutions, and began to consider how to catch up in the teaching of science 
and technology, particularly at the university level. Recent interest in projects 
relating to ‘excellence’ derives partly from this same Political concern. 

Another private organization interested in the future of education in the 
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United States of America is the Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies, 
which, in 1976. organized a conference on ‘The future of institutionalized 
schooling'. 

Thirdly, Unesco, as an international organization, has made a major con- 
tributien to the promotion of the idea of educational planning and also to the 
advancement of certain guidelines for the formulation of educational policies. 
The best example of this second type of effort was the publication of the 
report of the International Commission for the Development of Education, 
Learning to Be (Faure et al., 1972), which certainly had a major impact at 
world level. Unesco was also responsible for the organization of several 
meetings at regional and international level for the purpose of thinking about 
‘the future development of education’ (see Unesco, 19855); the last of these 
was an international meeting held in November 1980 in Paris. Equally im- 
portant was the organization by Unesco of a major ‘International Symposium 
on the Evolution of the Content of General Education Over the Next Two 
Decades' (Paris, 7-11 July 1980). This symposium was one of the major 
sources of inspiration for the present work and gave rise to many studies 
both before and after the actual meeting. 

The International Institute of Educational Planning (IIEP) which has 
played a significant role in disseminating the idea of planning within coun- 
tries of the Third World, contributed to thinking about the future of educa- 
tion through the organization of two seminars in Paris: one in October 1978, 
which resulted in the publication of a large collection of articles (IIEP, 1980); 
the other, on the theme of ‘Education in the 1980s; some key problems’, in 
May 1981, during which discussions centred on a document prepared by 
Philip Coombs (1981). 

Furthermore, the IIEP held a seminar on ‘Prospects of educational plan- 
ning related to contemporary development problems' (Paris, October 1983) 
at which certain contributions were connected with our theme. 

Fourthly, also at the intergovernmental level, the OECD has produced 
many interesting studies in the field of manpower and educational planning. 
In 1973 it published a work on Long-range Policy Planming in Education 
following a conference held in Paris in June 1969 on experience in, and 
prospects for, this type of planning in the industrialized countries. The 
-OECD has been responsible for several valuable works on the future of 
education in the industrialized countries.* 

A fifth type of study consists of individual reflections on the future of 
education. These may also be placed in several major categories: 

1. Studies on the methodology of educational forecasting (by writers such 
as J. S. Armstrong, R. G. Davis, G. M. Dobrov, B. Hudson and J. Bruno, 
R. W. Hostrop, S. P. Hencley and J. R. Yates, etc.). It is worth recalling that 
an article which takes stock of studies on the methodology of educational 
forecasting was prepared for Unesco in connection with its international 
symposium (1980X). - 

puc verc of the future of educational systems. The following are 
among the many authors responsible for major works of a general nae 
which have appeared in recent years: C. Hummel (1977), T. Husen G97.: 
P. A. Coggin (1979); P. Coombs (1981). There are so many studies of this 
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sort that some writers have produced descriptive bibliographies, running at 
times to several hundred pages (see Glines, 1979) and collections of docu- 
ments including one published by the World Future Society, which is the 
product of the first conference on education held by that society in the United 
States (Kierstead, et al., 1979). . 

3. Future studies of education which arc of a general nature may be clas- 
sified in terms of the authors’ approach. Some writers are particularly inter- 
ested in the contribution of education to social change or economic develop- 
ment. Others examine the relationship between education and culture as a 
whole or certain aspects of culture such as science and technology, com- 
munication and the media, ethics, etc. The demographic aspect of education 
has always attracted the attention of many future analysts, as has the role 
which education plays or could play in the achievement of certain national 
objectives such as the cqualization of opportunity, the democratization of 
society, full employment, etc. Interest in many of these goals has grown with 
the crisis which began in 1973. A selective annotated bibliography of studies 
of this type was produced by Rosemary Di Carlo (1980) for Unesco’s Divi- 
sion of Educational Policy and Planning. It was only a few years ago that 
researchers began to be interested in the Present and future role of education 
in tackling the major problems of mankind: education and international 
understanding, education and the safeguarding of the natural environment, 
education and the renewal of ethical and spiritual values and, finally, educa- 
tion and the new international order. A recent article entitled ‘L’ education 
comparée et l'éducation internationale" (Comparative Education and Inter- 
national Education), by Angel Diego Marquez (in the journal, Education 
Comparée, No. 31, May 1983, which is devoted to the future of educarional 
Sciences and is published by the Association francophone d'éducation com- 
paréc) offers an extremely interesting overall view of this new trend in world 
education. There is also a special number of the International. Review of 
Education, Vol. 28, No. 4, 1982, which deals with education and the New 
International Economic Order. 

4. The new economics of education. The economic crisis in re 
and the pressure which it has exerted on educational budgets in 
tries have led a number of researchers to consider a form of education for the 
future which is more economical in the use of human and financial resources 
One popular theme with economists is the evolution of educational expend 
ture. The following are among the many studies on this theme: Charles 
Benson, Education Finance in the Coming Decade, 1978; Philip H. Coombs 
(Coombs and Chaudhury, 1981); J. C. Eicher (1982): G. Carcelles, ‘Develop- 
ment of education in the world’ in the International Review of Education, 
Vol. 15, No. 223, 1979. Another concern of educational economists, as can be 
seen from a recent general article in the journal Fururibles (Sachs, 1984)° is the 
mobilization of new resources for education, Particularly at the local level, 

5. Some future-oriented studies of education deal only with one specific 
type or level of education (technical education, university education, etc.). A 
selective list of these studies is provided in the bibliography by Ulrika von 
Haumeder (1979). 

6. No discussion of the future of education could fail to mention certain 


cent years 
many coun- 
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current studies on accelerated learning and the raising of the intelligence 
quotient (IQ) and learning readiness of young people by various scientific 
techniques (including biotechnology). Some of the works and articles men- 
tioned by Di Carlo (1980) under the title ‘Education and the Individual’ deal 
precisely with this particular theme (see Chall and Mirsky, 1978; Lozanov, 
1979; Schwartz, 1980; Unesco, 1978a). 

7. Johan van Bruggen, in his case-study has concentrated on what he refers 
to as reasonable expectations in relation to society in the first two decades of 
the twenty-first century. It is worth pointing out, without going into detail, 
that other researchers before him have employed this method. H. Shane 
(1977) refers to future changes in the contents of education as forecast by 
teachers, learners and others interested in education. 

The role which education could play in preparing young people to tackle 
the challenges of the future more effectively has been the subject of discus- 
sion for several years. This type of future-oriented education has already 
been introduced in some countries, including the United States of America. 
Ossip Flechtheim, a professor of political science, wrote an essay in 1943 in 
which he called for the teaching of futurology as an independent discipline 
or subject. Alvin Toffler was one of the first teachers (1966) to give a course 
on future studies at the New School for Social Research in New York 

A series of surveys conducted by H. W. Eldredge, professor of sociology 
at Dartmouth College (Canada), shows clearly that at least 4735 courses were 
being taught in various institutions on this type of subject at the beginning 
of the 1970s. A rapid increase in this type of education has been observed 
since that time at secondary and primary levels as well as in the universities 
(see Cornish, 1978, pp. 212 et seq.). 

In Europe at the beginning of the 1960s, Robert Jungk was advocating the 
establishment of workshops for the exploration and construction of the future 
in which ordinary citizens would play an active part. Alvin Toffler laid great 
stress on the importance of developing the aptitudes and skills of learners 
which would help them to face the future: imagination, anticipation, innova- 
tion and creativity (see Rassekh, 1983). Kauffman (1976) produced a future- 
oriented educational guide. 

The currents of thought which we have just discussed principally concern 
the Western world, Studies exploring the future of education are much less 
common in the developing countries, although Shiva Lingappa (1979) has 
devoted forty pages to this based on existing material on the subject. 

Several conferences have been held in the major developing regions on the 
future of education in those regions. For example, a conference was jointly 
organized in July 1977 in Dakar by UNITAR and the African Insititute for 
Economic Development and Planning (IDEP) on the theme of ‘Africa and 
the problems of the future’. Several papers submitted for that meeting dealt 
with the future of education in the region. Another interesting example is 
provided by the discussion group meeting on Reflection on the Future De- 
velopment of Education in Asia and the Pacific (Thailand, September 1980). 

ting or obstructing the future develop- 


A table summarized the forces promo c 
ment of education and also the effects and reactions of education as an 


independent variable (of social change). 
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NOTES 


1. In 1973, the ‘Futures’ group in the United States listed 850 to 900 EE ORE 
and associations active in this area of research, i.e. having recently undertaken at 
least one major research project. Over soo of these bodies were based in the 
United States; over 200 were located in Western Europe (see Boucher and Amara, 

2. A 2c AP and associations is contained in The Future, a Guide 
to Information Sources. (World Future Society, Washington, D.C., 1979, pp. 1- 
122), which provides succinct information on no less than 450 future analysts, 
230 institutions and associations active in this area of study, 116 rescarch projects, 
400 books and reports and 107 periodicals. A considerable number of films, 
video cassettes and tapes are also listed. . 

3. The idea of such a society is particularly close to thinkers such as Fromm, 
Maslow, Jungk, Roszak, Reich, etc. 

4. The authors (Bodkin et al., 1979) defend what they 
which is characterized by participation and anti 
tenance learning and what is termed ‘reductionis: 
fixed rules which are w 

5. In particular CERI (19 
Economic Context (197 


refer to as innovative learning, 
cipation as opposed to main- 
m', i.c. the learning of certain 
rongly considered as applicable to all situations. 

72). Future Educational Policies in the Changing Social and 
9) is the report of a mecting of the Ministers of Education 
of the Member States on 9 October 1978. Reference may also be made to more 
recent meetings of the OECD's Education Committee and its work, such as for 
example: Compulsory Schooling in a Changing World (OECD, 1983a); Inter- 
governmental Conference on Policies for Higher Education in the Eighties, Paris, 


October 1981 (various documents published later under the title: Policies for 
Higher Education in the 1980s.) 


6. The article deals with th 
kind. The study of the * 
(Unesco) could contribut 
in this area. 

7. At the levei of society these forces include 
and the pressure of the environment; 
accompanied by rural poverty, 
democratization; (4) the failure 
sidered as a scientific discipline; 


e search for local solutions to global problems of man- 
cost of education’ conducted for seve» l years by IIEP 
€ to efforts to rationalize expenditure and reduce wastage 


(1) population growth, urbanization 
(2) ‘illusory’ urban economic growth 
socio-economic disparities; (3) the process of 
of economic planning, which used to be con- 
(5) the concentration of Power at the central 
national level; (6) the inability of governments to manage increasingly complex 


social systems; (7) the phenomenon of information overload; (8) excessive de- 
pendence on imported sci t 


Structural unemployment; 


being of the individual, his family and himself to Society as a whole; (10) the 
rapid exhaustion of natural resources combined with 'stagflation'; (11) in- 
compatibility of different incentives, for example, material profit and con- 
sumption on the one hand and the quality of life on the other; (12) international 
conflicts and tensions, the Persistence of an unjust economic order in spite of an 


increased awareness of the interdependence of peoples and nations; finally, the 
insufficiency of marginal aid for education. 
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Intended primarily for classroom teachers, as well as for Los 


training, this publication aims to show how education‘ for 
international understanding, cooperation, peace, disarmament, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms could be introduced 
realistically at each level of schooling, and what should be the 
responsibility and tasks of the teachers in promoting Suh 
education. * : WA 
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It comprises six chapters, prepared by authors drawn from\, 
different countries, divided into two parts. The first five chapters V 
furnish concrete ideas and practical süggestions for teachers on 
the teaching of major issues facing the world today. The last 
chapter deals with practical examples of education on world 
issues at the secondary level within Unesco’s Associated Schools 
Project. 
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